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Tue GorHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SILVER- 


pastimes have been prepared on an extensive scale. 


The manufacture of these articles will be 


SUMMER 
SPORTS 


SMITHS, BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH St., New York, 
are making a special exhibit of artistic sterling silver 
products designed particularly as prizes, TROPHIES, and 
SOUVENIRS for SUMMER SPORTS. Unconventional PRIZE 


cups and objects emblematic of all field and aquatic 


continued through the oUTING SEASON, 
with the constant introduction of 


new features. 
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Niagara Falls 
Muskoka Lakes 
Georgian Bay 
Thousand Islands 
Rapids of St. Lawrence 
Montreal 

Quebec 

Saguenay River 
White Mountains 
Rangeley Lakes 
Sea Coast of Maine 


and other Popular Resorts 
all reached directly by 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY 


Valley Inn, Burlington Bay, Grand Trunk Railway 


“THE TOURIST ROUTE AMERICA” 


IS THE 


Grand Trunk Railway 


For Illustrated Guides, Maps, Time-tables, Fares, etc., apply to any Agent of the Company or to 


the following District and Principal Ticket Agencies: 
New York, N. Y.: F. P. Dwyer, E.P.A., 273 Broadway. 


_ { Mrs. L. Barber, T.A., 1 International Blk. 
NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y.: D. Isaacs, T.A., Prospect House. 


Boston, Mass.: N. J. Grace, N.E.P.A., 260 Washington St. 
BuFFALO, N. Y.: T. D. Sheridan, N.P.A., 177 Washington St. 
CHICAGO, Ill.: E. H. Hughes, W.P.A., 103 South Clark St. 


DETROIT, MICH.: D.S. Wagstaff, M. & S.W.P.A., Cor. Jefferson and 4 Ont.: G. M. Colburn, T.A., Clifton House. 
Woodward Aves. 3 _§ G. B. Oswell, C.P.A., 

HALIFAX, N.S.: R. F. Armstrong, Gen’l Agent, 134 Hollis St. OGDENSBURG, N.Y.: J. H. Phillips, T.A., 627 Ford St. 

HAMILTON, Ont.: Chas. E. Morgan, C.T.A., 11 James St., North. OTTAWA, Ont.: A. H. Taylor, C.P.A., Russell House Blk. 


QUEBEC, P.Q.: T. D. Shipman, C.T.A., Opp. St. Louis Hotel. 


KINGSTON, Ont.: T. Hanley, C.T.A. 
M. C. Dickson, D.P.A., Union Station. 


LonpDon, Ont.: E. De la Hooke, C.T.A., 3 Masonic Temple. 
MonrRrEAL, P. Q.: D. O. Pease, D.P.A., Bonaventure Station. TORONTO, Ont. : { W. Keating, C.T.A., Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 
yur") W. D. O’Brien, C.P.A., 143 St. James St. and 20 York St. 


Favorite Line 


TO 
London 
Remember this if you are 
going to the 
General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church 


in June, 1895 


N. J. POWER, 
General Passenger Agent. 


G. T. BELL, 
Asst. General Passenger Agent. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, 
General Manager. 


Head Offices, MONTREAL, P. Que. 


Enc. Ce. ay 


On the St. Lawrence River, near Kingston, Ont. 
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“THE SCENIC LINE THE WORLD” 


The most desirable of all the great Trans-Continental Lines for a 
Tour to Utah or the PACIFIC COAST 


Climate 


Colorado Scenery 


Health Resorts 
Pleasure Resorts 


stands alone in 


The Denver & Rio Grande reaches all the 


MOUNTAIN HEALTH RESO RTS 


of Colorado. 


The Denver & Rio Grande reaches all the great 


MINERAL SPRINGS 


of Colorado. 
The Denver & Rio Grande reaches all the finest 


FISHING STREAMS 


in Colorado. 


The Denver & Rio Grande is a Highway of Steel to all the 


SUBLIME SCENERY 


of Colorado. 


Summer Tours through the Beautiful Rocky Mountains over the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD, 
“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


For free descriptive and illustrated books and pamphlets apply to 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHEs, S. K. Hooper, © 
Pres. & General Manager, Traffic Manager, & A., 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Note.—A set of Six beautiful Albertype Views of Rocky Mountain Scenery, on 11 x14 paper, iaitable for framing, 


will be sent upon receipt of 50 cts. (money-order). 
SEAMAN 
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To thoroughly enjoy your summer vacation 


you should select one of the numerous resorts of 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


the great pleasure-ground of America. 


THE 


RAILROAD 


reaches more points of interest than can be found in any other section of the country within a much 
larger area. Thecombination of scenery, of Ocean, Lakes, Ponds, Rivers, and Mountains, coupled 
with pure water, air, and a most agreeable climate, put it far ahead of competition. 


Wie 


BOSTON PASSENGER TERMINAL, BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


From this station you can go directly to the 

White Mountains, Green Mountains, Adirondack Mountains ; 

Lakes Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, Champlain, Memphremagog, Megantic, Moosehead, 
Rangeley, and St. John; | | 

The North Shore, Isles of Shoals, York Beach, Kennebunkport, Old Orchard Beach, 
Bar Harbor, and St. Andrews; Montreal, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, and all points in 
Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 


serene A host of other interesting places not mentioned above will be found in our 


SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK 


Td ame just issued, and giving complete list of hotels and boarding-houses (rates ranging from $6.00 per 
ei day to $4.00 per week), excursion routes and rates, map of New England, and much other valuable 


information ; will be mailed free upon request. 
Address Passenger Dept., B. & M. R.R., Boston. 


J | D. J. FLANDERS, G.P.A. 


BOSTON MAINE 
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Congratulations of Gov. McKinley 
THE MOST PUL VACATION TRIPS 


ARE OFFERED BY THE 


NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP C0.’S 


Exclusively Passenger Steamships 


GREAT, Y. LINE: 


“North West” and “North Land” 
NORTHERN? 


Except in size, 
unequaled by anything afloat. 


Forming in connection with the Great Northern Railway 


THE DUSTLESS AND MOST DELIGHTFUL TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


For full particulars and printed matter address A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STATE OF OHIO. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


Colombe 


Mr. John Gordon, General Manager, 

: The Northern Steamship Company, 

Buffeso, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: 

, I write to congratulate you on the launching 
3 of a sister ship to the “North West.” Last summer I 
, took a trip from Cleveland to Duluth on the “North 
West,” and never did I have a more enjoyable vacation. 
. The scenery is superb and the vessel a veritable 

floating palace. | 


Wishing you every success, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
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HEADWATERS OF THE STEHEKIN, LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON 


Do you realize the The Paragon of 
Nature of itt Charm? | Summer Tours 


“ So much to see! 


Such goys to feel! 
Where all 7s new, and fresh, and wild !” 


ITS GRANDEUR 
Afterward, through the incomparable sublimity of 
scenery afforded by the Rocky Mountains of Mon- 
tana and the Cascade Mountains of Washington, 
amid which the lover of Nature stands with bated 
breath, the artist is entranced, and everybody filled 


ITS BEAUTY | 
Thence via the Great Northern Railway, through with wonder and delight. 


the Minnesota Park Region—an outdoor Paradise 
shimmering with a thousand limpid lakes and streams ITS EXTENT 


—romantic, healthful, healing, and ‘mighty good 
fishing.” 
Just the country, too, for summer schools. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


The Rock=ballasted, No-dust, Across-the-Continent Route 


HARVEY’S PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS save all worry as to tickets, baggage, transfers, etc. For full 
particulars address A. C. Harvey, 211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER and all requisite information cheerfully furnished by 
addressing F, I. WHITNEy, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


SEAMAN 


ITS NOVELTY 


From Buffalo to Duluth through the “ unsalted 
seas,” via the Northern Steamship Line—the 
one really great fresh-water journey that the wide 


world affords. 


The trip may be continued indefinitely to Alaska, 
Hawaii, China, or Japan (tickets to be had of your 


home ticket agent). Via 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Sport 


for the Sportsman 


for the Invali 


for the Artist 


for the Tired 


and 
Cool 
Retreats 


Comfort 


for Everybody 


AT ANY OF THE 


RESORTS 


ALONG THE 


Union Pacific 


NUMEROUS 


System 


E. L. LOMAX, 


E. DICKINSON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


General Manager, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Grand Canon 
of the 
a Colorado River 
in Arizona’ 


From a Painting 
by 
Thomas Moran 


Over a mile deep, 13 miles wide, 217 miles long—and painted like a flower! 


Grand Canon of the Colorado River 
in Arizona 


The GRAND CANON of the COLORADO RIVER in ARIZONA is now easily accessible 
to tourists. A regular stage-line makes tri-weekly trips to the Canon from Flagstaff, A. T., in 
less than twelve hours. The view of the Grand Canon afforded at the terminus of the stage 
route is the most stupendous panorama known in nature. A trail at this point leads down the 
Canon wall more than 6,000 feet vertically to the river below. 

The scene is wilder, grander, and more beautiful than the imagination can picture. 

A book describing this region, illustrated by full-page engravings from special paintings by 
well-known artists, will be mailed free. 

Excursion tickets now on sale at principal cities in the East, to Grand Canon and return, or 
the side-ride may be taken in connection with a trip to California over the Santa Fe Route. 

On the way thither, stop at the Montezuma Hotel, Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, for 
a few days’ rest and recreation. 


For information, pamphlets, etc., address any representative of Santa Fé Route, or 
GEO. T. NICHOLSON, Room 710, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
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New suniss, } No. 22. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 1], 1895. 


PER ANNUM, $2.50. 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS. 


Hotel and Tourist Notes 


ON AOTELS in New York City change 
| Nal | hands frequently. Of late there 
have been so many new ones built 


|| 
ADs 
VES 


and opened at an enormous ex- 
pense that the dull business of the 
past two or three years has not kept pace with 
them. The landlords have succumbed to the 
pressure, and the owners have been compelled 
to shoulder the burden and bear the losses. 
Strange faces, new arrangements, and new meth- 
ods seem to take away from them the comfort- 
able, homelike atmosphere to which the traveler 
has become accustomed. Here and there, how- 
ever, there are successful hostelries which con- 
tinue to hold their own under the same man- 
agement. It is a case of survival of the fittest. 
The St. Denis is a hotel of this character, and, 
under the direction of its old-time landlord, 
William Taylor, continues one of the most 
pleasant and attractive in the city. Within a 
few months a new impetus has been given to 
the management of the business in the person 
of Mr. Charles Leigh Taylor, the only son of 
the proprietor, whose name in the future will be 
conspicuous in the partnership. This young 
gentleman has served a long apprenticeship in 
the hotel, and is now well equipped to assume 


the charge of it. Already, under his direction, 
a number of improvements have been made and 


suggested which have minimized the friction 


and in a marked degree reduced the expenses 
of the establishment. The location of the St. 
Denis is no doubt as central as that of any hotel 
in the city. Directly opposite Grace Church, 
on the corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
the outlook and surroundings are peculiarly 
pleasant and unique. The Broadway cable cars 
pass the door, affording quick transit either up 
For families as well as business 
Accommodations 


or down town. 
men it is most convenient. 
are ample for a large number of guests, and the 
service prompt and unobtrusive. The menu is 
most elaborate, both in American and French 
cookery. In season or out of season there is 
nothing wanting to tempt or satisfy the most 
exacting epicure or accomplished dom vzvant. 
With all these attractions it is not surprising 
that the popularity of the hotel has grown to 
such proportion that during the greater part of 
the year the house is crowded. There is no 
doubt that the moderate rates which prevail 
both in the prices of rooms and restaurant 
charges have somewhat to do with the big busi- 
ness, as the traveling man or woman is_ not 
slow to learn where the best can be had for the 
least money. | 


The above is but one of many testimonials which have appeared in representative publications 
throughout the country emphasizing the popularity of the St. Denis as a first-class family hotel. 
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Comfort in Travel 


is a phrase that among experienced travelers has 
come to be almost synonymous with “ Michigan 
Central."—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


@ 8&9 
? 


“The NIAGARA.Faus Route” 


The Only Line running 
directly by and in full 
view of Niagara Falls. 


“The main line is as near perfection in the way of construction, appointments, service, and 
able management as can be conceived in modern railroading. No skill or expenditure has been 
spared to make it the model railroad of the country."—Oficzal Report of [nspection by Railroad 
Commissioner of Michigan. 


CHICAGO— 
NEW YORK— 
BOS TOR— 
NIAGARA FALLS—BUFFALO 


Send ten cents postage to O. W. RuGGLEs 
for A Summer Note Book descriptive of the 
Michigan Resorts, Niagara Falls, the St. 
Lawrence, the White Mountains, Vermont 
and Canada Resorts, etc., profusely illustrated. 


ROBERT MILLER, General Superintendent, O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’? Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
: DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Scribner’s Books for the Summer 


OUTRE-MER. 


By PAut BourGeET. Translated from the French. 12mo. 
“A singularly interesting work in that it comes from a trained and practiced observer who sees and notes things which most of 
us merely glance at and straightway forget.”— 


““Go with him through the United States in this volume, a 
od worker, has great descriptive talent. 


close observer, a go 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $1.75. 
“No en historian knew more about the age of Elizabeth 
e, ana no historian has written_more delightfully 
_ naval fighting men of the 
Ore need not be a student to take pleasure in 


than Frou 
about it. In these pages the 
day live again. 
such a book.” —W. VY. Herald. 


wonder no one has written it before.””-—Hon. 
the Same Author: ACCORDING TO SEASON. ‘Talks about the Flowers in the 
order of their Appearance in the Woods and the Fields. 
PRINCETON STORIES 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 


UPPRESSED 
HAPIERS 


trated. 


IN ATTRACTIVE, 


‘\ 


UNIFORM BINDING 


A Series of Novels 
and Volumes of Short ®&. 


Stories by Popular | 
Writers, bound inneat, 
handy form. 


Each Volume, 16mo. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


A volume of light comment, criticism, and satire upon 
the most popwar writers of current fiction by the literary 


orm Style: OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. 


critic of Lz/e (Droch). 
In Uni 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. 


12mo, $1.25. 
** A most entertaining book.”—New York Tribune. 


' A NEW NOVEL BY FRANK R. STOCKTON 


THE ADVENTURES 


‘** The sustained 


humor.”’—/. Times. 
‘It is unlike anything he has previously done 
It is in a new vein, and Mr. Stockton is master of 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF 
THE FAR EAST 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, 
meg and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 
Ky HENRY NORMAN, author of ** The Real 
japan With 60 illustrations and 4 maps. 

vO, $4.00. - 


‘Vivid in, description, shrewd in observation 

painstaking in investigation, pleasant in tone and 

temper, and full of lively impressions of travel. The 

whole volume is thoroughly readable, and constitutes 

a valuable and timely contribution to the study o 

contemporary life and politicsin the East.” —Lon 
zmes. 


Impressions of America 
$1.75. 


The Nation. 


Maps and Portraits. 


umes which the intelligent reader will 
ton Journal. 


bd 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


16mo, 75 cents. 


and Other Bookishness 


By BRIDGES. 12mo, i6mo, 


1.00. 
ConTENTS: Suppressed_Cha 
ters—Arcadian tters— Novels 
that Everybody Read—The Liter- 
ary Partition of Scotland—Friends 

in Arcady—Arcadian Opinions. 


of American colleg 
thus far appeared.’ 


Third Edition. Illus- 
life, full of f 
shre 
ttn. 


JUST ISSUED 
FORWARD HOUSE 


A Romance. By WILLIAM SCOVILLE CASE. 


“‘ A well-written tale of strange adventure. A very 
clever romance, told with much power.’’—Soston 


Journal, 
A TRUCE 


And Other Stories. By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. 


*“ Very good stories, American in scene, character, 
and incidents.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY 


And Other Stories. By WILLIAM HENRY SHEL- 
TON. 


Delightful short stories.”—N. VY. Commercial 
Advertiser. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
Each, 16mo, $1.00. 


MARSENA, AND OTHER STORIES. By HAr- 
OLD FREDERIC. : 


A POUND OF CURE. 
By W. H. BISHOP. 


TALES OF THE MAINE COAST. 
BROOKS. 


SALEM KITTREDGE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Buiss PERRY. 


A Story of Monte Carlo. 


By NOAH 


his endeavor to write a serious nove 


nd _ you will feel better acquainted with your own country. 
Add to this a graceful style, a vein of wit, a sparkle of satire.’’— 


MY EARLY TRAVELS anp ADVENTURES 


in America and Asia. By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
2 vols., 12m0, $3.00. 


““The important incidents of his travels are given, together 
with much valuable. information concerning lands and peoples 
of which the general public is very ig treny” 


sten to obtain.’’—Bos- 


** The very essence of American 
college life has been dexterously 
distilled into these stories. They 
are delightful bccause they depict 
special characteristics with entire 
accuracy and because they are ani- 
mated by a most refreshing vein of 
humor. They are the best sketches 
life that have 
— Boston Beacon. 


‘* Fresh and breezy bits of college 
un, with a dash o 
dness.”—Philadelphia Bulle- 


OF CAPTAIN HORN 


One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


wer of this romance from the pen 
remarkable. Mr. Stockton has certainly succeeded in | : 
has not sunk his individuality in spinning this exciting yarn. There are many suggestions of his peculiar 


of a writer hitherto regarded chisty a js 
of incident. 
ii 


and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it his best work. 
it.”—Boston Advertiser. 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF 
MEDIAEVAL FRANCE 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. With 24 
full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


_“* A beautiful volume. It 1s a record of the impres- 
sions of the great monuments of France made upon 
a traveler of rare and cultivated taste. The fidelit 
with which Mr, Larned has sought dut the historica 
associations of these monuments deserves special 
mention. So well is this part of the work done that 
the book is well worth reading for its history alone.”’ 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


He isa 


With 


These are vol- 


Paul Bourget 


Thirticth Thousand. HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. With 152 Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. Mew Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo0. 
‘“*Ilam delighted withit. . . . It is soexactly the kind of book needed for outdoor folks 


$1.75 met. 


who live in the country, but know little of systematic botany, that it is a 


OUR WESTERN ARCHIPELAGO 


By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. With 12 full-page 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

In his well-known entertaining style, Dr. Field here 
records the incidents of a recent trip to Alaska and re- 
turn, by way of the Pacific Coast, and through Oregon, 
Washington, and the Northwestern States, including 
visits to Vancouver and Victoria, Sitka, the Great 
Glaciers, Puget Sound, and the Yellowstone Park; 
and combining, in the author’s fascinating way, im- 
pressions of travel with historical reminiscence an 
the suggestive comment of a thoughtful, cultivated, 
and practiced observer. 


LOTOS TIME IN JAPAN 


By Henry T. FINCK, author of “The Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour.” Ilust. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

““It is one of the most interesting books of travel it 
has been our pleasure to read. We get an almost per- 
fect idea of Japanese life and character.””— Boston 


Times. 
THE PLATED CITY 


By Buiss PERRY, author of ‘‘The Broughton 
House.” 12mo, $1.25. 

A stirring story of life in a busy New England town 

whose chief industry, the manufacture of silver-plated 
ware, gives the book its title. 


LETTERS OF A BARITONE 


By FRANCIS WALKER. 16mo, $1.25.} 

‘* He gives a deal of useful information about music, 
musical methods, and musical people together wi 
bits of other things that will be found delightful read- 
ing.”’— Boston Times. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 


Fifth Ave., New York | 
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Panoramic 


Pen-Mar Route 


MARYLAN 


Picturesque 


Pen-Mar Route 


From the West and South via Hagerstown 


GETTYSBURG BATTLE-FIELD 


‘*THE MECCA OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER”’ 

The ride from Baltimore to Gettysburg, via the W. M.R.R., is 
tamiliar to thousands who have traveled this grandly picturesque 
region. The route traverses a territory famed for scenic beauty. 
The verdant meadows, sloping hills, and cultivated farm lands pre- 
sent a matchless panorama of Nature’s pictures, and give pleasing 
variety to the landscape intervening between the railroad and the 
distant mountains. In fact, the entire route presents a series of 
changeful views, that can be appreciated only by direct observation. 
The picturesque new Short Line to GETTYSBURG, via Hagerstown, 


Blue Mountain, and Pen-Mar, also affords additional facilities for | 


reaching the battle-field from points South and Southwest. 


TO THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST VIA HAGERSTOWN, 


GETTYSBURG SHORT LINE 


From the North and East via Baltimore 


PEN-MAR 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN EXCURSION RESORT 


PEN-MAR, the Peerless Mountain Excursion Resort, is located 
on the main line of the Western Maryland Railroad, near the summit 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 71 miles from Baltimore and 16 miles 
from Hagerstown. The resort is replete with every feature and every 
influence naturally contributing to the realization of personal enjoy- 
ment and recreation. : 

Visitors to Pen=Mar should not fail to view the panoramic scenes 
of Nature that greet the gaze of the interested visitor, at almost every 
point within the range of human vision. “ This way for High Rock!” 
“This way for Tip Top Tower!” (Mt. Quirauk). “This way for 
Brinkwood, Ragged Edge, Devil’s Race-course, and Glen Afton 
Spring!” Carriages are always in waiting to convey you to the lofty 
realms of wonderland. Up! up! up you go, along the High Rock 
road, now ’neath the somber shadows of towering mountain peaks, 
now near the borders of deep and craggy ravines ; then, when the glories 
of the beauteous valleys greet your fascinated eyes, you gaze upon a 
picture of Nature unsurpassed in its enchantment of panoramic scenery. 


SUMMERING IN THE BLUE RIDGE 


A HAVEN OF REST AND RECREATION 
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Open June 20 for the Season of 1895. Accommodations for 500 Guests. 


Amid the picturesque. and rugged scenery of the grand old Blue Ridge Mountains, and majestically located at an elevation of over 1,500 
feet above tide-water, THE BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE commands a most epchanting view of the world-famed Cumberland and Shenandoah 


Valleys. 


Words are inadequate to describe the gorgeous beauty of the scenery which greets the enraptured gaze of the tourist, or visitor in 


this enchanting locality. Poets have attempted to describe it in the rhythm of inspired song. Noted travelers have proclaimed it “4 


Miniature Universe of Scenic Splendor,” the beauty of which far surpasses the most vivid conception of human imagination.” 
picturesque and favored location of the justly popular Summer Resort, THE BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


T his is the 
Here, among the forest-crowned 


peaks of the Blue Ridge, Nature robs the “ heated term” of all its terrors, and business-like management renders every convenience available. 


Address J. P. SHANNON, Manager, Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Write for Western Md. R.R. latest publications, ** GETTYSBURG IN-WAR AND IN PEACE,”’ descriptive of the famous three: 
days’ fight, containing complete roster of the two armies, and replete with special illustrations; also ** Jaunts,’’ ‘* Sites for Homes,’” 


Summer Boarding Pamphlet, etc. 


Mailed to any address on application. 


Inclose 6c. postage. Address ' 


B. H. GRISWOLD, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 
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Terms) 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 


week ninety-two pages. The. 
subscription price is Three Dol- 


lars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
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“ We propose to take ground on the universal reat the indestructible 


religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself 
and tts physical properties, and far more important.” 


Henry WARD BEECHER. 


“All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 
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Publisher’s Desk 


An Advertiser who Stands 
Alone 


The Outlook counts itself for- 
tunate in having among its gen- 
erous advertisers one who so 
strongly recognizes the spirit of 
our Annual Recreation Numbers 
as Mr. Frank A.Ferris,of the wide- 


_ly known firm of F. A. Ferris & 


Company. Mr. Ferris recognizes 
the universal need for recreation 
and for communion with nature, 
and he has presented in these 
successive Recreation Numbers 
three beautiful and typical views 
of Martha’s Vineyard, where his 
own summer cottage stands. Mr. 
Ferris has invested an immense 
amount of money in proclaiming 
to the public the excellence of 
the Ferris Hams and Bacon, 
which have gained the confidence 
and gratified the appetites of 
hundreds of thousands of people 
all over the land. His advertis- 
ing has always been unique in 
style, and his success is commen- 
surate with the originality of his 
methods. 

The Annual Greeting of F. A. 
Ferris & Company (referring to 
the beautiful fourth cover page) 
is as follows: 


Annual Greeting of 


F. A. Ferris & Company 


Tf you remember pleasantly our 
Souvenir Pictures furnished in 
the Outing Numbers of The 
Outlook for and’g4, you will 


| be glad to take a long look at the 


Third View of the Series, which 
the publisher has so finely pre- 
sented on the last page of thts issue. 
One venturesome boy stands alone 
in the presence of the “ great and 
wide sea.” Notice his pose! Just 
like a boy, isn’t it? To themany 
readers of The Outlook in the 
interior, who will not get to the 
seashore this summer, we com- 
mend this exquisite ocean view 
with the hope that tt may prove a 
delight, and that continued scan- 
ning will reveal to each keen eye 
an ever new revelation of beauty 
and grandeur. 


“ The Sea is His, and He made it.” 


Remington Standard Typewriter 


was not only the first in the field, but it is the first in Improvements. 


and the newest machine in the market. 
have been wholly in the direction of greater Simplicity, Durability, and Convenience. 


harnessed by a single superfluous device. 


and will Keep at Work longer than any other. 


The New Model No. 
that is LATEST AND BEST in the way 


A Development—not an Experiment. 
A most complete and satisfactary machine. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


It is at once the oldest 


The changes wrought by the experience of twenty years 


It is not 


It will do More Work, Better Work, Faster Work, 


Contains Everything 
of WELL-TESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


Its Sterling Merits 
uphold a long-established reputation. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 
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Underwear and Hosiery Department 


UNDERWEAR _ 


We are just adding to our line of English Knit Underwear THE LION BRAND, in gauze and gossamer, 
for men, women and children, at prices much below former quotations for similar goods. _ 

“FURLEY & BUTTRUM ” Standard Underwear, in white merino and sanitary natural wool, in all grades. 

ENGLISH FLAT SILK UNDERWEAR, in all weights, from gauze to twenty-thread. | 

SWISS RIBBED UNDERWEAR, in Lisle, silk and light-weight wool. All the popular shades. 


HOSIERY 


Full ranges of GERMAN, ENGLISH and FRENCH manufacture, in cotton, silk and Lisle, in blacks, tans, 


SPECIAL FEATURE.—Infants’ and Children’s Socks, 3-4 and Long Hose, in silk, Lisle, cotton and cash- 
mere, in all varieties of style. 7 
All our Hosiery is stamped “‘ Clean and Stainless,” and warranted an absolutely perfect dye. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


Every Lady should have for | 
Summer Needlework 


BARBOUR’S 
PRIZE NEEDLEWORK SERIES, No. 3 


| (Issued Oct., 1894) 


UCH VALUABLE and recent information 
about Lace-Making, Embroidery, and all 
kinds of Needlework is contained in Barbour’s Prize 
Needlework Series, No. 3, 110 pages, profusely 
illustrated with sketches of work. The book is full 
of practical suggestions. It will be sent to any ad 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. | | 

A limited number of Prize Needlework Series, Nos. 

1 and 2, are still to be had. Price, 10 cents each. 


Barbour’s Ulster Rope Linen Floss 


NOW MADE IN 
75 Seess , 
SHADES. 
That all your 
ASK YOUR Linen Thread 
COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE BARBOUR BROS. CO. PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY 2EW,%oORK ST. LOUIS FRANCISCO 
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FoRn|tLE political situation in England is so un- 

Hi certain and so sensitive that Lord Rose- 
bery’s success in winning the Derby a 
second time has had no inconsiderable 
influence in steadying the political for- 
tunes of his Cabinet. The Premier 
seems to move in an atmosphere of prosperity so opulent 
and so golden as to impress the English imagination, 
always very sensitive to external good fortune. The 
Ministerial majority is now so small that the Liberal- 
Unionists are not only talking freely about the near ap- 
_ proach of dissolution, but are as freely predicting success. 
They are apparently entirely confident of the result of the 
next appeal to the people. Every week or two there are 
reports of the resignation of the Premier on account of the 
precarious condition of his health, but these reports are 
promptly denied, and, on the whole, Lord Rosebery seems 
to be gaining in vigor. There are also frequent reports 
that the Ministry js about to give up the fight, but every 
public utterance indicates the Ministers’ determination to 
stand by their measures until they are fairly beaten in 


the House. Sir William Harcourt has never displayed — 


more conspicuously his extraordinary talents as a political 
manager, and especially as a political leader in the House 


of Commons. He is as adroitas Mr. Gladstone, and the 


combination of his sagacity and tact and Lord Rosebery’s 
. good fortune may keep the Ministry in power for some 
time longer. It is evident, however, that a dissolution 
and an election are not far distant. 


The outrage on the English, French, and Russian Con- 
suls at Jiddah, the port of Mecca, added to the indignities 
shown to the Commissioners of these countries in Armenia, 
- may prove too much even for the cynical Turk or for his 
too complaisant neighbors and guardians. All the Consuls 
were wounded seriously, and the English Vice-Consul was 
killed outright, by a sudden assault from eight Bedouins. 
The British Admiralty at once ordered three vessels from 
its Mediterranean fleet to Jiddah, but they had not arrived 
before the cholera hospital was wrecked and the lives of all 
Europeans threatened. The imposing of quarantine on the 
Meccan pilgrims had aroused great bitterness from them 
towards the European nations insisting on protection from 
cholera at this its principal source. As the present is_pil- 
grimage time, fanaticism knows no bounds. Yet, in spite 
of this affair, the Porte declines to entertain the guarantees 
of reform demanded bythe Powers. The Porte always re- 
fuses at first, for two reasons: first, because it claims that 
there has been no disturbance ; and then, when the Powers 
have proved that there has been disturbance, it grandilo- 
quently declines to make amends because any other course 
would not do for a monarch whose subjects believe him 
to be chief among the world’s rulers. After the Sultan’s 


disdain has been well bruited throughout the Turkish 
Empire, he has amiably yielded a point or two without 
loss of dignity. Promises cost little, after all, especially 
when made to those who expect them to be broken. 
England has been the “ unspeakable” Turk’s protector. 
After each investigation in Turkey, she has retired to her 
own dominions as if quite sure that the Sultan meant what he 
said. In the present instance, if not in Arabia at all events 
in Armenia, the recent massacres are due in part to the 
negligence of Great Britain in deliberately blinding herself to 
the studied atrocities of the Turk. England insisted that the 
Russo-Turkish Treaty of San Stefano, though providing for 
reforms in Armenia, should be submitted to the Congress 
of Berlin for revision. What pride can the British take in 
the substitution of the Sultan’s vague promise for the excel- 
lent provision of the first treaty? True, the English took 
over Cyprus as their share of the spoils, and they distinctly 
pledged themselves to see that the promised reforms were 
carried out in Armenia. Not one of the promises from 
either the Sublime Porte or the Court of St. James’s has 
been fulfilled, as Canon MacColl’s just-published book 
shows. When we are blaming the Turk—and he is 
deserving of the heaviest censure—let us not forget that a 
Christian as well as a Muslim Empire is in a measure 
responsible for the Armenian atrocities. So long as Eng- 
land protects the Turk from Russia, she is under obliga- 
tion to protect the Christians in Turkey from the Turk. 
It is, therefore, a special satisfaction that England has 
acted so promptly in sending war-ships to Jiddah, and that 
English sentiment is demanding that this shall be followed 
by other action equally imperative. 

The last news from Constantinople is that Turkhan 
Pasha, President of the Commission recently inquiring into 
the condition of the provinces, has been appointed Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs, vce Said Pasha, who, upon the 


resignation of the Ministry of Djevad Pasha, was made 
Grand Vizier. This change means an increase of diplo- 
matic strength for Turkey. It will be remembered that 
the Armenian Commission, sitting at Mush, closed its 
sessions on May 31, the European delegates telling the 
Turkish members that they could have nothing more to do 
with them. We now learn that the final cause of the 
rupture was the refusal of the Turkish Commissioners to ex- 
amine important witnesses. Commenting on the above, the 
‘“‘ Daily News ” (the Ministerial organ) says that the attitude 
of the Turkish Commissioners has been invariably increas- 
ingly dishonest, and that their recourse to bribery and 
coercion was prompted and ratified by the highest authority 
in Constantinople. The “ Speaker,” another Governmental 
organ, prophesies “the possible necessity of an English 
fleet steaming from Beirfitto Constantinople and occupying 
Mitylene, or Samos, or, easier still, taking proper advan- 
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tage of the fact that Cyprus is under British control.” It 


adds that if Russia and France withdraw, the British 


Government will have to go on alone. ‘Our duty now is 
to see that our words are backed by deeds.” It seems, 
however, that the chance to compel England to evacuate 
Egypt is too good not to be taken advantage of by 
France. Her support of Russia in Armenia is said 
to be conditioned on a demand from Russia that Eng- 
land shall promise to leave the Nile. Be that as it may, 
it is cheering that a Ministry, with a majority now of only 
six, is taking such a vigorously independent stand as its 
organs indicate. Undoubtedly party politics have some- 
thing to do with it. Lord Rosebery, whose reputation as 
Foreign Minister is second to none, may try by a vigor- 
ous foreign policy to win back adherents lost from his 
party on domestic issues. If another crusade against the 
infidel should be started, this time by the “Grand Old 
Man,” he might arrive at the most dramatic triumph of his 
always dramatic life; at all events, he would do his suc- 
cessor in the Premiership an inestimable service. But, far 
beyond mere party politics, the settling of the Armenian 
question would be a national honor, since England bears 
so large a responsibility for what has happened. It would 
be an event of the highest international importance, for it 
would necessarily change the relative political positions of 
all the Great Powers. We trust that this may be accom- 
plished without a European conflagration. Lastly, human- 
ity and civilization would be advanced a long step. If 
England, though unaided, will insist on adequate guaran- 
tees for the protection of the Armenians, by force of arms 
if necessary, none will admire the action more than her 
kinsfolk on this side of the Atlantic. 


The commander of the French forces in Madagascar 
has telegraphed from Mojanga, on the island’s west coast, 
that there is much illness among the men forming the gar- 
risons at that town and also at Tamatave on the east 
coast, and that fresh troops are greatly needed to replace 
those disabled. This state of affairs is not surprising. 
The long rainy season has been formidable enough to the 
French, two-thirds of whom have been ill. Fever, and at 
any season the well-nigh impenetrable forests defending 
the low coasts, will doubtless cause the death of many a 
Frenchman for every one laid low by a native bullet. The 
rain, however, has made travel doubly difficult. Atsucha 
season only the Jorayana understand how to cross coun- 
try. It is the business of these carriers to go through life 
extricating one leg after another from the mud, crossing 
crocodile-infested rivers up to their chins in water, or cling- 
ing to steep and slippery mountain passes which might 
appall a chamois. The French have not spared their gold 
in tempting the patient dorajana to carry soldiers, munitions, 
and food-supplies to the comfort of Queen Ranavalona’s 
enemies. Relying on military sagacity and discipline, never- 
theless, the foreigners still anticipate a quick conquest of 
an island which is greater than France itself. The French 
forces in Madagascar form two brigades: one of these is 
made up of “home talent;” the other, of Senegalese rifle- 
men, Sakalava “irai//eurs, and creole volunteers from the 
island of La Réunion. From Mojanga (connected recently 
by cable with the African mainland) the forces will set forth 
as soon as the present dysentery and fever will permit. It 
is expected that these troubles will entirely cease when the 
foreigners reach the Imerina, the high plateau forming the 
backbone of the island. Shallow gunboats have been 
built, which will convey the infantry and stores a hundred 
miles up the river Ikopa. From this point the army will 
march to Antananarivo, the Malagasy capital. Whether 
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the conquest be in the interests of enduring civilization or 
not, it is directly due to two events of much significance : 
namely, the Zaute garantie given in 1885 by Madagascar to 
France, by which the latter was to arrange the foreign 
relations of the island; and, “for value received,” the con- 
cession to the idea of a French protectorate made five 
years later by Lord Salisbury. 


Mr. Thomas G. Shearman has issued a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘ The Hawaiian Despotism,” in reply to the critics 
of his recent speech in Plymouth Church prayer-meeting, 
in which he indicted descendants of the missionaries for their 
share in the present condition of affairs in Hawaii. In this 
pamphlet he explains, if he does not modify, the original 
charges against the missionaries, to whom he gives full credit 
for “ good faith and piety.’”’ His accusations now may be 
summed up in four. First, that the Hawaiian Government 
has forced upon the islands the English land system—that 
is, the division of land in severalty—as a result of which a 
large proportion of the natives have become landless. 
Secondly, that cheap Mongolian labor has been introduced, 
and as a result wages have been lowered. Thirdly, that a 
revolution has been inaugurated by which the previous 
government was overthrown and a plutocratic oligarchy 
established in its place. And, fourthly, that this plutocratic 
oligarchy has retained its power by subsequent measures 
both unjust and cruel. There are also some general 
charges of race-prejudice, but these are not substantiated 
by any evidence, except by one quotation from an unnamed 
Christian lady, and she a New Englander. The great 
body of Americans are convinced that civilization rests 
upon the home, and home upon individual ownership of 
land, and are not open to any other conviction on this | 
subject. The introduction of cheap labor by immigration, 
if it was a political sin, is one shared by the United States, 
which has perpetrated it in much more enormous propor- 
tions Intruth, at the time when Mongolian labor was being 
introduced into the Sandwich Islands, all new countries 
were competing with one another in the race to secure 
cheap labor. This may have been a folly; it was not a 
crime. The present republic is not founded on universal 
suffrage; those who think suffrage a natural right will 
think it founded on injustice; but Mr. Shearman does not 
accurately represent the Constitution. Voting for Repre- 
sentatives is not conditioned on property qualifications ; and 
ability to earn $600 a year, which is required from voters 
for Senators, will not strike those who believe in property 
qualifications at all as extravagantly high. The charges 
that the present Government has unjustifiably and cruelly 
used means to put down insurrection, as preferred by — 
Mr. Shearman, are very serious. If they are true, the 
Constitution has been palpably violated, and apparently 
the prisoners have a legal remedy under the Constitution. 
But Mr. Shearman cites no sufficient authority to substan- 
tiate his reported facts, and most readers of his pamphlet 
will desire to hear the accused in their own defense before 
passing judgment upon these charges. 

The fatal defect in Mr. Shearman’s monograph is 
his failure to take account of the most significant fact 
in the recent history of Hawaii, namely, that the Queen 
announced her purpose by a coup ad’état to set aside 
the Constitution which she had sworn to support, and 
to substitute therefor, by her own will, a Constitution 


which would leave the liberties and properties, if not the 


lives, of her subjects practically under her despotic will. 
It certainly did nothing to make this proposed coup d’état 
less odious that it was partly in the interest of, and for its 
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_ success certainly dependent upon, an opium and a lottery 

ring. Ifthe American subjects of her Majesty had sub- 
mitted to this royally planned revolution, they would have 
proved themselves unworthy to be the descendants of 
Cromwell and Hampden and Washington and Hancock. 
They met it, as they ought to have done, with a counter- 
revolution, and she paid the penalty of her unsuccessful 
attempt by being dethroned. Not only the authority but the 
responsibility for establishing a government which would 
secure peace, order, and protection devolved by this revolu- 
tion upon the revolutionists, and they rightly assumed that 
responsibility. It would have been foolish for them either 
directly or indirectly to have given back the scepter into 
the hands of the Queen from whom they had taken it. In 
our judgment, Mr. Shearman’s statesmanship would have 
done exactly this. ‘The revolutionists were bound to main- 
tain inviolate the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; and if passing authority out of its hands into 
the hands of a population unfitted to exercise final control 
would hazard those rights, the revolutionists would not be 
justified in establishing universal suffrage. But those ends 
of all government they are bound to maintain; if, as Mr. 
Shearman charges, they have set at naught those rights 
for which government is ordained, for that there would and 
could be no justification. But that is not to be assumed 
on newspaper reports. 


It seems to have been decided in Canada that no at- 
tempt will be made at this session of the Dominion Legis- 
lature to restore the separate school system in Manitoba. 
Indeed, it is practically certain that the old system will 
not be restored. Lord Aberdeen favors a compromise, 
and only a compromise measure could now find acceptance 
even with the party most anxious to conciliate the Catholics. 
According to the Toronto ‘‘ Globe ”’ (edited, we believe, by 
a Catholic), the following were among the evils of the old 
system: (1) The cost of maintaining two Boards of Edu- 
cation in Manitoba was so great that the expenses of manage- 
ment consumed one-sixth of the Government appropriation; 
(2) while the non-Catholic districts taxed themselves an 
average of $456 apiece for schools, the Catholic districts 
taxed themselves but $278, yet thé Government grant 
to the Catholic districts averaged $347, while the Govern- 
ment grant tothe non-Catholic districts averaged but $197 ; 


(3) in many cases the teacher in the Catholic district was. 


the local priest, and the Government school grant was 
sometimes regarded as a salary to the priest as a priest; 
(4) in some places no school at all “could be kept going, 
because the Roman Catholics could not be taxed for the 
public school, and the non-Catholics could not be taxed for 
the Catholic school. In short, outside of a few centers two 
zood schools were impossible, and two poor schools were 
a frequent result. Quite apart, then, from the feeling 
that the Dominion Legislature ought not to overrule the 
Provincial Legislature in a purely local concern, there is a 
_ growing conviction that the vested interests of the Catholic 
Church must be cared for in some way not prejudicial to 
the educational interests of the Province of Manitoba. 
Lake Mohonk, which is already famous for its Indian 
Conferences, was the scene last week of a new and very 
interesting Conference on International Arbitration. A 
number of men well known for their familiarity with inter- 
national law, and interested in the pacific method of set- 
tling international disputes, convened, at Mr. Smiley’s in- 
vitation, to discuss this general subject. We shall pub- 
lish next week a contribution from Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale giving a full report of this remarkable gathering. 
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Meanwhile we give here to our readers the results reached 
in the following declaration of principles adopted by the 
Conference : 


“ The feasibility of arbitration as a substitute for waris now demon- 
strated. In the last seventy-nine years at least eighty important con- 
troversies between civilized nations have been peacefully adjusted in 
this mode. Thirteen of these were controversies between the United 
States and Great Britain. Arbitration is now the American practice. 
To perpetuate peace, a formal act should make it henceforth the rule 
of national life. The present time is ripe for such a step. _ In 1887 
an English delegation of thirteen men, all prominent in public life, 
brought to this country a memorial signed by 233 members of the 
House of Commons, addressed to the President and Congress of the 
United States, and expressing the wish that all future differences 
between the countries be settled by arbitration. In response to this 
memorial, our Congress, in 1890, unanimously requested the President 
to open negotiations to this end with all countries with whom we have 
diplomatic relations. In the same month the Republics of North, 
South, and Central America, by their representatives in the Inter- 
national American Conference, declared their adoption of arbitration 
as a principle of American international law in the settlement of 
controversies between these republics. And in October of the same 


year a treaty drafted by that Conference was submitted by our State 


Department to the Governments of all the civilized nations, for their 
consideration and concurrence. In June, 1893, the British House of 
Commons unanimously expressed its approval of the movement. In 
taking the next great step forward the United States should lead. 
Our country is free from foreign entanglements, is strong and pros- 
perous in the result of its peaceful policy, and the world knows that 
we are not moved to it by fear. It is for those nations whose peaceful 
position is strongest, and whose strength is most conspicuous, to take 
the initiative; and it is time for Great Britain and the United States to 
act. Expressing, as we believe, the judgment of the American people, 
we urge the Government of the United States to negotiate a treaty of 
arbitration with Great Britain.” 


Mr. Richard Olney has been transferred from the office 
of Attorney-General to that of Secretary of State, taking 
the place of the late Mr. Gresham; and Mr. Judson Har- 
mon, a prominent and popular lawyer, and for four months 
judge in Cincinnati, has been appointed Attorney-General. 
Even President Cleveland’s political critics speak in warm 
terms of both appointments. The vigorous measures 


taken by the Administration last summer to put down the 


rioters in Chicago and start the railroad trains again were 
largely due to the counsels of Mr. Olney. It is certain 
that he is a man of strong convictions and of vigor in the 
execution of them. Whatever criticisms may be made 
upon the foreign policy under his administration, it is not 
likely to be subjected to the criticism of being weak or 
vacillating. The lawyer does not always prove himself to 
be a statesman, but, if we may judge from newspaper 
reports, Judge Harmon will be a decided addition to the 
strength of President Cleveland’s Cabinet. The New 
York “ Tribune,” which will not be accused of partiality 
for Mr. Cleveland or his appointments, says of Judge 
Harmon: “ He has been fearless, yet considerate, in the 
practice of his profession. Trickery has never been one 
of his methods, and while on the bench he frowned upon 
the slightest attempt by lawyers to practice such methods 


before him.,”’ 


More than one thousand out of the eleven hundred 
delegates to the Illinois Democratic Currency Convention 
proved to be in favor of the free coinage of silver. This 
proportion, however, does not prevail among the Illinois 
Democrats at large, for when the anti-silver leaders saw 
how the battle was going they urged all monometallists, 
and all who oppose free coinage except by international 
agreement, to ignore the primaries held to select delegates. 
That the Convention thus chosen should have indorsed 
free coinage was less significant than that it should have 


called for a National Democratic Currency Conference, 


— 
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whether with or without the concurrence of the National 
Committee. The concurrence of the National Committee 
is conceded to be impossible. Thirty out of its fifty mem- 
bers are opposed to free coinage. Even such States as 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Utah, and Oregon—where the over- 
whelming majority of Democrats are for free coinage—are 
represented on the National Committee by anti-silver men. 
On the other hand, only one anti-silver State (Maine) is 
represented on the National Committee by a believer in 
free coinage, Mr. Arthur Sewall. With the National 
machinery of the party so clearly in the hands of the 
anti-silver element, the Illinois Convention’s call for a 
National Conference is of the nature of a revolt. The 
Illinois Democrats have clearly thrown down the gauntlet 
to President Cleveland and his policy both by the platform 
which they have adopted and by the enthusiasm which they 
accorded to Governor Altgeld. According to reports, the 
latter was received with the wildest demonstrations, though 
the resolution introduced and carried in committee indors- 
ing him was finally withdrawn, or at least abandoned, be- 
cause it threatened to divide the Convention. The plat- 
form favors ‘“ the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the United States, and demand the free and un- 
limited coinage of both metals at the ratio of sixteen to 
one, without waiting for the action of any other nation.” 
Of course all monometallists, and probably most inter- 
national bimetallists, regard the two clauses in the above 
sentence as inconsistent, and hold that the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver without waiting for the action 
of any other nation. would inevitably result in making 
gold an article of commerce, and silver the sole basis of 
currency. ‘Those who believed before that a split in the 
Democratic party on the silver question was probable, now 
begin to think it next to inevitable. Another significant 
feature of the Illinois Currency Convention was the ovation 
given to ex-Congressman Bryan, of Nebraska, and the 
inauguration of a movement in favor of his nomination for 
the Presidency in 1896. Mr. Bryan is unquestionably the 
intellectual leader of the free-trade, free-coinage, anti- 
monopoly wing of the Democratic party, and the fact that 
he is still a young man of thirty-five may prove an element 
of strength rather than weakness. 


Illinois has now a law providing for the retirement of 
public-school teachers after twenty-five years’ service in 
the case of men, and after twenty years’ service in the case 
of women. The statute provides, however, that no taxes 
can be levied for the use of the pension fund established. 
The fund is to be maintained by the deduction of one per 
cent. each year from the salaries of all public school teachers 
employed in the State. At first glance a deduction of one 
per cent. a year from salaries for twenty-five years seems 
grossly inadequate to provide a pension of fifty per cent. 
each year thereafter. But a tontine principle comes into 
play in this matter of teachers’ insurance. Perhaps nine- 
teen teachers out of twenty quit the profession in a few 
years, either for other work or because of marriage. It is 
possible, therefore, that the deduction proposed will be 
sufficient. If the effect of the law is to make easier the 
retirement of teachers who have ceased to be efficient, this 
form of old-age pensions will find defenders among those 
who would not like to see the principle of compulsory in- 
surance extended. 

We expressed last week our doubt of the wisdom of the 
bill now before the Governor of New York State requiring 
study in public schools on the nature and effect of alcohol, 
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tobacco, and other narcotics, and prescribing the amount 
of space in text-books and time in the curriculum to be 
given to these studies. We observe in the “ Tribune ” of 
last week two letters—one from Seth Low, President of 
Columbia College, the other from James M. Taylor, Presi- 
dent of Vassar College—in strong opposition to this meas- 
Both of them are letters addressed to the Governor, 
but given to the public, and urge the Governor not to sign 
the bill. Both base their objection substantially on the 
grounds intimated in our paragraph of last week. It is 
not the function of law, says Dr. Low, in substance, to 
determine what percentage of a school-book, or what ratio 
of time, shall be given to a special subject. It would 
involve little less than chaos, says Dr. Taylor, to sub- 
ject educational systems to legislation prescribing a defi- 
nite number of books and hours for special subjects, with- 
out any consideration of what other subjects would be 
displaced, or how the entire curriculum would be affected. 
The fundamental evil, it seems to us, in this bill is that 
the framers of it have not been educators, or, at all events, 
have not had education as their end in view, but rather the 
advancement of a certain specific and important reform, 
without much regard to the effect which the method pro- 
posed for advancing that reform would have on the entire 
system of education. 

We are glad to be able to report, supplementing our 
statement of last week respecting the violation of the 
Constitution by the Superintendent of Public Works in this 
State, that he has been compelled, by the refusal of the 
Comptroller to pay the salaries of his appointees, to appeal 
to the Civil Service Board to take such action as will enable 
the Comptroller to issue the necessary warrants, and that the 
Civil Service Commission has declared that the law does 
not authorize them to take any such action. Governor 
Morton has approved of their decision, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works has been compelled to attempt 
to justify himself in an open letter to the public. His 
justification is, in brief, that the effect of another clause 
of the Constitution is such that he has power to make 
appointments without regard to civil service rules until 
and unless the Legislature brings his department under 
the Civil Service Commission. There is some probability 
that this constitutional question will be submitted to the 
courts, and we shall not venture to anticipate their de- 
cision. It must suffice to say that even if the Constitution 
can be so interpreted as to give him this power, propriety 
would seem to have demanded that he take the judgment 
of the eminent lawyers who had declared that, under the 
provisions of the Constitution, his employees were subject 
to civil service rules. That such an irrepressible spoils- 
man as Superintendent Aldridge should construe the Con- 
stitution in the interests of the spoils system will surprise 
nobody. It is encouraging to find that so many of the 
influential State officials differ with him. 


Governor Greenhalge, of Massachusetts, has commended 


. himself to Civil Service Reformers by his courageous veto 


of the Veterans’ Preference Bill. A previous statute in 
Massachusetts had provided that veterans might be placed 
on the qualified list without examination, and have the 
preference over others equally qualified. But the cham- 


pions of the veterans were not satisfied with this, and se- — 


cured the passage of an act giving an absolute preference 
to veterans over all other applicants except women. In 
his veto message Governor Greenhalge very fittingly said: 


“In administering the public service the authorities are, by the spirit 
of the Constitution and the laws, bound to obtain the best service pos- 
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sible. Any attempt to so limit and hamper the appointing authority 
-as to prevent the best possible selection for the performance of a pub- 
lic duty is an injury done to the Commonwealth and to the people. 
Massachusetts has gained renown by her system of civil service 


reform, and its rules and regulations obtain wider imitation every 


day. The proposed act will be a severe blow to this system, and is 
not in the true interests of the veteran. The veteran will not destroy 
any system which makes for the good of his country and the State.” 

These public-spirited considerations failed, however, to 
move the Legislature. In the House of Representatives 


the bill was passed over the veto by a vote of 172 to 23. 


Thus the professed friends of the veterans have once more 
shown that they care more for public patronage for a few 
than public honor for the many. The type of men who 
furnished the great mass of the volunteers in Massachut- 
setts was so high that not even this kind of legislation will 
destroy the esteem in which they are held, but it does sen- 
sibly lessen that esteem. The State of Massachusetts has 
already been generous in the extreme to its veterans. As 
the Springfield ‘‘ Republican” points out, “if any son of 
the State who wore the blue is in need, and cannot earn 
enough to support himself and his family at home, he has 
only to make his case known to the town or city authori- 
ties, and they are obliged to give him enough for a com- 
fortable support at home.” ‘This, too, is done in the most 
delicate way possible, and need not be a matter of public 
knowledge. But when to direct payments for the support 
of veterans is added the crippling of the public service for 
their support, the patriotism of the State revolts, for that 
patriotism now accepts the principle that public salaries 
must inflexibly be used to secure the best possible public 
service. 

In South Carolina the State officials are seizing liquor 
imported into the State whenever the packages are larger 
than an individual family would naturally order for its own 
consumption. The liquor men are frantic in their denuncia- 
tion of this policy, and are bringing suits against the State 
officials for violation of Judge Simonton’s injunction. The 
outcome is uncertain, for while the argument in behalf of the 
injunction was merely that citizens of South Carolina hada 
right to import liquor for their own use without the inter- 
ference of the State constabulary, nevertheless the order 
enjoining these officials from interfering with importations 
was very broad inits terms. However, it is very doubtful 
whether Judge Simonton will punish for contempt the off- 
cials who have interfered with wholesale shipments, for such 
a punishment would involve the declaration that the police 
powers of the State did not extend to the prevention of 
illegal sales. The State officials in South Carolina are 
hopeful that the Supreme Court will reverse Judge Simon- 
ton’s decision altogether, but are confident of a reversal in 
case Judge Simonton denies the State’s right to supervise 
importations in the interests of public order. The case is 
to come before the Supreme Court at the beginning of the 
fall term. Meanwhile it is encouraging to note that the 
South Carolina officials are going as far as the law will 
allow them in the suppression of dram-shops, instead of 
pursuing the customary policy of going further than the 
law will allow in tolerating them. 


The Florida Legislature has passed and Governor Mitch- 
ell has signed an admirable law prohibiting under severe 
penalties any participation whatever in the lottery business. 
This enactment must be regarded as one of the results of 
the anti-lottery victory at Washington, for prior to this 
victory the Lottery (with its great printing establishment 


at Port Tampa) seemed to be strengthening its hold on the 


politicians of Florida. With the enactment of the National 
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anti-lottery law (which has already been declared con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court) the Lottery’s flourishing 
establishment at Port Tampa was closed, and its work 
probably transferred to unknown and subterranean quar- 
ters. Instead of the lottery victory feared in the Florida 
Legislature, the anti-lottery triumph has apparently been 
complete. Thus one good workhelps another. However, 
the fight against gambling is only well begun. The State 
Senate in Puritan Connecticut has passed a “local 
option” race-track bill. According to its provisions any 
locality may license a gambling-place for the entire State, 
and no other locality may have any option in the matter. 

Dr. Parkhurst, in an address delivered at a Good Gov- 

ernment Club dinner last week, reaffirmed the issue of 


municipal reform as The Outlook has recently defined it. | 


‘The principle of home rule for New York,” he says, 
‘Sis going to be very distinctly recognized. It is a thing 


we are going to fight for; it is to be a part of the fall ~ 


campaign ; and it is a thing we are going to have before 
we get through; and as we progress in that direction we 
are going to resent any intrusion of State or National poli- 
tics into our municipal government.” The cities of 
probably any State in the Union, certainly the cities of 
New York State, can have home rule whenever they 
desire it. They have only to make common cause for 
this purpose. There are already municipal committees in the 
cities of Brooklyn, New York, and Buffalo. There ought 
to be similar committees in every city of considerable size ; 
then these committees should unite in a common demand 
for the election of legislators who will frame a city charter 
on principles analogous to a Sta‘e Constitution, and within 
the limits of that charter will leave the administration of 
the city wholly in the hands of the citizens, without inter- 
vention of any kind. We are glad to see Dr. Parkhurst 


emphasizing this as the issue of the coming campaign. 


There will be enough to rally round his leadership to make 
it at least an issue, and an important one. 


& 


The pastor of an East Side Church remarked the other 
day to a friend of The Outlook that the announcement of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s name would at any time fill his church to 
the doors, because the people of the East Side look upon Dr. 
Parkhurst as their deliverer. Not the least of the services 
which have been rendered by the recent municipal reform 
movement is getting rid of the Police Justices who have 
administered law but not justice to the poorer people of 
New York City. Civilization rests upon law, and it has 
hardly been realized that in New York City, at all events, 
and probably in other cities as well, there are considerable 
areas of population that know nothing about law, and that 
have been dependent, not upon equal justice, but upon 
political influence, for protection. The recent Legislature 
has removed the-Police Justices who were inflicted upon 
the city of New York, and the Mayor, under the authority 
conferred upon him, has made new appointments through- 
out. Two of the old Justices have been reappointed ; 
otherwise the appointments are new. We have to wait, of 
course, for time to determine the wisdom of these appoint- 
ments ; and it must be frankly conceded that the mere 
fact that a man is a good and even honest lawyer may not 
make him an efficient or capable Police Justice ; but it is 
evident that Mayor Strong has endeavored to secure the 
best men obtainable for these important offices, and that 
they will be filled by men who will honestly endeavor to 
obey the law themselves and to enforce it upon and afford 
its protection to others. 
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Bribery received a new definition in the New York Board 
of Aldermen last week. A new franchise in the north- 
western suburbs of the city was desired by both the Metro- 
politan Traction Company and the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company. The residents in this suburb uniformly pre- 
ferred the former company, not only because its cars are 
now less crowded, but chiefly because its lines pass through 
that part of the city which they most desire to reach. But 
the majority of the Aldermen, for some mysterious reason, 
were found to favor the Third Avenue Company, and the 
Metropolitan, to save itself, formally offered the city $100,- 
ooo in addition to the percentages required by law. The 
representative of the Third Avenue Company thereupon 
informally raised its bid to $250,000, and both companies 
professed themselves ready to pay this sum. But when in 
the Board of Aldermen it was proposed to insert formally 
into the franchise the condition that the company receiving 
it must pay the city this $250,000, one of the Third Avenue 
Aldermen denounced such a payment to the public as 
bribery. He said: 

“ This payment, although it is proposed to make it to the city in- 


stead of to the Aldermen direct, is still a bribe, for it is intended to 
influence our action. If the Third Avenue road is entitled to the 


franchise on the ground of justice, this offer tending to pervert the © 


judgment of the Board is a bribe under the definition.” 


In other words, it is bribery to pay the public for a public 
franchise! The worst feature of it all was that this Alder- 
man’s objection to any additional payment to the city was 
general among the friends of both companies, and the 
Third Avenue road finally received the franchise without 
paying anything at all. How long will Boards of Aldermen 
be allowed to dispose of public franchises ? 


We publish in another column a letter from Dr. Heber 
Newton on the subject of the resurrection of Christ, 
partly in reply to an editorial in The Outlook on his 
recent sermon, partly in further explanation of his reasons 
for preaching that sermon. We can only repeat in a dif- 
ferent form what we have already said on this subject. 
Dr. Heber Newton emphatically believes in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. He believes that Jesus Christ truly 
rose from the dead and appeared to the disciples, but he 
thinks this appearance was in a spiritual body, which was 
made visible in some mysterious and inexplicable way to 
the eyes of the disciples. In a way equally mysterious 
and inexplicable, the body laid in the grave disappeared. 
The more ordinary opinion is that the spirit of Christ 
returned to the body, and that in this body he appeared to 
the disciples, who saw and handled the physical organism 
with their ordinary senses, but that in some mysterious 
and inexplicable way this body either underwent a change 
or disappeared in the period which intervened between the 
resurrection and the ascension. Both hypotheses present 
difficulties. In our judgment, the difficulties of Dr. New- 
ton’s hypothesis are as serious as those which attach to 
the one more generally received. The discussion between 
these two opinions appears to us a profitless one, both be- 
cause the fact cannot be absolutely settled, and because it 
is quite immaterial, so far as the moral and spiritual life 
is concerned, which opinion is entertained. The great, 
vital, essential fact is that the continuous life of Jesus 
Christ, the life which showed him victor over death, was in 
some way ocularly demonstrated to the disciples, and 
through and on this ocular demonstration was built the 
faith of the early Church in Christ as the world-Messiah. 
He who holds this faith truly believes in the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. The form in which he holds that faith is 
a matter of comparative unimportance. 
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It is not Congregationalists alone who will, or at least 
who ought to, be interested in the report of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society given in another column. 
This is, we believe, the oldest of the home missionary 
organizations, as it is certainly among the most capable and 
efficient. The particular measure. inaugurated to redeem 
it from debt ought to, and will, attract the attention of 
General Howard’s 
proposition to divide that debt of $140,000 into fourteen 


-hundred shares of $100 each was received by the Conven- 


tion with enthusiasm. To enable General Howard to sig- 
nalize his administration as President of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society by paying off this debt would be a worthy 
memorial to the General Havelock of our Civil War. 
Whoever feels a pride in the one-armed hero of Gettys- 
burg may well share in this tribute of honor to his name, 
as well as in this service under his leadership to Christian 
civilization. A good thing for the interested reader to do 
will be to cut out from our special correspondent’s account 
General Howard’s proposition and the accompanying 
pledge, and see how many shares of $100 each he or she 
can secure for building this monument. 


The extraordinary increase in the number of the bicy- 
clers throughout the country is a matter of constant com- 
ment this summer. The old distinctions of sex and age 
seem to have been effaced in this passion for the wheel. 
Elderly men of the highest respectability and the most con- 
servative social traditions are to be seen on the road, side 
by side with the dashing young woman in bloomers or the 
boy who is trying his first wheel. Of course there are a 
great many of these devotees whose passion will be short- 
lived, but it is evident that the community at large is quick 
to recognize and appropriate any new form of out-of-door 
exercise, and the wheel has taken a place as permanent 
and stable as that of the old-time carriage. Those whose 
love for it is momentary will fall out of the ranks, but their 
numbers will be more than made up by new accessions 
from those who have yet to discover how wholesome and 
stimulating is the exercise and how great is the conven- 
ience of this latest method of rapid locomotion. Mean- 
while it is to be noted that wheelmen are having a distinct 
influence everywhere on the betterment of our roads, and 
that it is not improbable that one of the direct results of 
the introduction of the wheel will be a transformation of 
country roads, and perhaps the opening of by-paths in 
many parts of the country. 


By the signature of the Governor the bills annexing to 
this city a considerable part of Westchester County, includ- 
ing the towns: of West Chester, Olinville, Williams Bridge, 
Wakefield, part of Pelham, City Island, Throgg’s Neck, 
Bronxdale, Baychester, Bartow, and Fort Schuyler, have 
become laws, and the metropolis has been considerably 
enlarged both in population and area. The chief advan- 
tages of this annexation of new territory arises from 
the fact that it brings the entire park system within the 
jurisdiction of the city, and that it adds to the resources of 
the city many miles of deep-water frontage. It increases 
the municipal indebtedness about $700,000, but it adds 
twenty millions of taxable property to the assessment lists, 
to say nothing of the value of various buildings and other 
public properties which now pass into the hands of the 
city. In area the new territory is about twenty thousand 
acres, and it carries the northern boundary line of New 
York to Yonkers on the west'and Mount Vernon on the 
east. | 
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Health 


Comparing the modern with the medizval world, it is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the typical differ- 
ence between the two is suggested in the word health, and 
in the immense importance which has come to be attached 
to that which health implies. The medieval ideal had 
many noble aspects, and under its inspiration many noble 
characters were developed and many noble lives were lived ; 
_ but it was a partial ideal, because it was based on a partial 
idea of the nature of God and the nature of man. The 
ideal of the modern world is not yet complete, but it is far 
more inclusive and therefore far more noble than that of 
the medizval world. The modern man of faith knows not 
only that God lives, but that the world of nature and his 
own life are penetrated and upheld by the Spirit of God. 
He knows that there is truth not only in revelation, but 
truth in science as well, and he has come to regard his 
body as sacred because it is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
_Hehas learned that he is not a perfect man unless he lives 
in entire healthfulness the life of the body, the life of the 
mind, and the life of the spirit. He has come to see that 
honor to the body as the temple of the spirit is involved in 
recognition of man as the child of God. 


But although the modern world has grasped this great. 


idea of the wholeness and soundness of all God’s creation, 
so far as it is free from the sin which man introduces into 
it, there is a great deal still to be learned about healthful- 
ness of life. A glance at the literature, the art, and the 
thought of the last two decades is sufficient evidence that 
there is still a great deal of disease abroad in the world. 


Never before, perhaps, since men began to express them- - 


selves through art, have so many voices come from the 
hospitals; never before have so many diseased souls 
spoken to the world with power and beauty. During the 
last few years a great mass of books coming from different 
countries have made a kind of apotheosis of disease, and 
the reader has felt as if he were living amid the sickening 
odors of a great operating-room, where the deformities of 
human nature were being exposed, not only with the most 
brutal indifference to the feelings of the sufferers, but with 
a kind of fascinating interest in disease simply as disease. 
The analysis of morbid feeling, the description of unnatu- 
ral passion, all kinds of inversions of natural tastes and 
inclinations, every possible phase of abnormal experience, 
have been exploited in pictures and books until it has 
seemed at times as if the whole world had become dis- 
eased. So general and so continuous has been this study 
of morbid conditions among certain classes of artists that it 
has seemed as if at times disease and not health were the 
normal condition of men. : 

There arg, however, many signs of a wholesome reaction. 
Disease as disease is essentially repulsive. It constantly 
develops noble traits; it has been the mother of some 
of the most exalted and beautiful experiences; but in itself 
it is unnatural and it is repellent. Health is the normal 
condition of men, and, however interesting disease may be 
in some aspects, the world turns from it and from its un- 
natural atmosphere with a great sigh of relief and joy. 
After the odor of the operating-room the smell of the 


woods and the fields brings an inexpressible delight with it ; 


after the study of morbid souls and abnormal appetites the 
_art of healthful men and women brings with it the breath 
of a new life. There is springing up a kind of abhorrence 
of disease in art. It is beginning to be understood that 


the sane nature is the only nature that can see life as it - 


is, and the only nature, therefore, whose record of life or 
interpretation of it has any authority. One may admire 
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the art of a writer like Guy de Maupassant, but his view of 
life, aside from its study of certain details, is worthless. 
It was the view of a sick man, and no sick man ever sees 
things with entire sanity of vision. The special form 
which’ disease takes at this end of the nineteenth century 
is egoism. Not selfish vanity, but a painful consciousness 
of one’s self; a tendency to judge all things by their bear- 
ing upon our personal fortunes and spirits ; a tendency to 
decide all things on the basis of their relation and value 
to us. What we need is a large, unselfish, objective view 
of life. We need to put ourselves out of our thoughts, and 
to look at the world and life apart from our own interests 


and pleasures. This recovery of health, of which there are - 


so many gratifying signs, is immensely aided by the grow- 
ing love of out-of-door life. Nature does not know what 
disease is. To go from the fever and fret of our own egoistic 
lives and immerse ourselves in her great life is like passing 
from a narrow, hot, and ill-ventilated room into the open 
air. In every age sensitive men and women have felt the 
steadying power which comes from contact with the great 
world of beauty about us. There are calmness and coolness 
in an outlook over a great landscape at the close of a 
sultry day; there are quietness and repose in the vast 
unconsciousness of nature as her life moves resistlessly 
but quietly on to its appointed ends. To get out of our- 
selves and into complete fellowship with nature is to use 
one of the great instrumentalities which God has appointed 
to give our lives breadth and symmetry and sanity. 


The Summer School 


The summer school, of which there are now so many in 
successful operation in different parts of the country, has 
evidently passed beyond the experimental stage and has 
become a part of our regular educational system. Begun 
largely in response to demands for popular instruction, 


‘the scope has broadened, until the work done at certain 


schools is in a high degree specialized. The first of these 
higher or technical schools, in point of time, as the Chi- 
cago “ Dial” points out in a recent article, was that estab- 
lished at Penikese Island under the direction of Professor 
Agassiz—in some respects an ideal institution, since it 
depended on the genius of a man who had, under the con- 
ditions afforded, the very best opportunity of pouring out 
his knowledge and imparting his enthusiasm to a small 
group of students in direct contact with the material of 
observation. ‘The two sessions of that school were full of 


- interest and impulse, and were followed in time by the 


Chesapeake School, established by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the schools at Annisquam and Wood’s Holl, and 
the school on Long Island under the direction of the 
Brooklyn Institute. In an entirely different department, 
and in entire harmony with the traditions of a place of 
great historic and literary interest, the Concord School of 
Philosophy held its first session in 1879, and met annually 
for ten years thereafter. The Plymouth School of Applied 
Ethics, which began its work four years ago as the result 
largely of the faith and energy of Dr. Felix Adler, has 
drawn together the most serious-minded and earnest stu- 
dents for the study of some of the most perplexing and 
pressing questions of the day. The Summer School of 
Psychology, held under the direction of Clark University, 
and the schools at Cambridge under the supervision of 
Harvard University, are conducted on a very high plane 
as regards thoroughness of method and elevation of stand- 
ards. Twenty years ago a Summer School of Law was 
instituted under the direction of the University of Virginia, 
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and work in this department is now carried on at a number 
of our leading institutions. 

It was one of the novel features of that very progressive 
and promising institution, the University of Chicago, that 
its sessions should be continuous, and that work in all the 
departments should be carried on during the summer as 
fully as during the winter, thus affording the best oppor- 
tunities to a large group of students who are unable to 
avail themselves of such opportunities at other times, or 
who desire to press their academic work to an early close. 
The summer semester of this University has also brought 
together a large number of teachers in high schools and 
colleges, eager to freshen their knowledge and revive their 
interest under the formal instruction of an institution of 
the first rank. It is needless in this place to speak of the 
Chautauqua system, with its almost National scope and 
its distribution of educational opportunities in so many 
places. It is sufficient for the purpose of this article to 
point out the fact that the summer school has passed 
beyond its experimental stage, and that it is now providing 
technical and special training no less than enlarged oppor- 
tunities for popular culture. Those who doubted the value 
of these schools and who questioned the utility of the 
Chautauqua movement have come to recognize that the 
movement which Chautauqua popularized to such a degree 
that more than sixty Assemblies are now meeting in differ- 
ent parts of the country—and it is estimated, according to 
the ‘‘ Dial,” that more than one person in every hundred 
of our entire population visits yearly one or the other of 
these schools—was in no sense ephemeral, but grew out of 
the educational needs of the country, and has organized a 
great group of educational instrumentalities in almost all 
departments throughout the United States. 


% 


Summer Sundays 


What shall we do with our Sundays this summer? 

The Puritan answer was explicit: ‘‘ The Sabbath is to 
be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, even from such 
worldly employments and recreations as are lawful on other 
days ; and spending the whole time in the public and pri- 
vate exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is to 
be taken up in the works of necessity or mercy.” So says 
the Shorter Catechism. The answer as little agrees with 
either the Bible or what we know of Jewish practice as it 
does with the laws of moral and physical hygiene. 

But in the reaction which the hopeless attempt to en- 
force this impossible law on mankind has produced, there 
is considerable danger of going to the other extreme, of 
spending the whole day in ordinary employments and 
recreations, and reserving no time to either the public or 
the private exercises of God’s worship. Surely there must 
be a rational interpretation of this Rest Day, which will 
make it more consistent with Christ’s spirit and more 
agreeable to man’s real needs. 

We are persuaded that this cannot be done by rules and 
regulations—as by allowing social conversation and pro- 
hibiting social letter-writing, or permitting walking and 
forbidding riding on a bicycle, or allowing driving in a 
carriage and drawing the line at sailing in a boat, or even 
by cutting the day in two by consecrating the mornings 
to church-going and the afternoons and evenings to calls 
and receptions. 

The fundamental principle which must guide the con- 
scientious man in answering this question is this: I have 
a spiritual nature; and I must not trust to mere chance 
for its development. I must find some way in which sys- 
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tematically to develop it. If I accept Paul’s definition of 
faith, hope, and love as constituting the immortal nature of 
man, I must do something to develop faith, hope, and 
love. If 1 accept the prophet’s definition of the end of all 
law, as doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 


with God, I must do something to cultivate in myself the 


spirit of justice, mercy, humility, and reverence. And this 
not only in myself, but also in others. The man who goes 
to church or synagogue in the morning and shuts himself 
off from all freedom in the afternoon and evening, without 
this end in view, might as well, except for the chance that 
the new view may be given him, stay away from church 
and exercise the freedom which he denies himself. ‘ The 
Sabbath was. made for man, not man for the Sabbath.”’ 
For centuries Sunday has been taken by common con- 


sent throughout Christendom for the purposes of spirit- 


ual culture; and the Church and its services are the 
outgrowth of a sincere desire on the part of devout souls to 
find such spiritual culture for themselves. In view of this 
fact, he must be a good deal of an egotist who imagines 
that he can lay out a better method for himself; and, in 
fact, few do think so. The men who disregard Sunday 
altogether, for the most part disregard all need of spiritual 
development. If they stay at home from church, it is not 
to read devotional literature, but the Sunday newspaper ; 
if they eschew the gatherings of men and women for public 
worship, it is not to seek more worshipful and reverential 
companionship ; if they go out fora drive ora bicycle ride, 
it is not to worship God in nature, but to have a good time. 
with a fast horse or a wheel. The cant of irreligion is no 
better than any other cant; let us have done with it, and 
be true and honest, whatever else we may be. 

We hope the time may come when the Saturday half- 
holiday will be universal. We are sorry that the authori- 
ties in Washington have decided that the law does not 
allow the Federal Government to set an example to the 
States and to private employers in this regard, and we 
hope the next Congress may provide for a Saturday closing 
of public business, so far as is practicable, at twelve or one 
o’clock on Saturday for the three summer months. Mean- 
while there are many jaded souls who must make their 
Sunday serve a double purpose—direct spiritual culture, 
through private reading and church service in the morning, 


and physical recuperation in the afternoon. Only, we may 


be sure that no Sunday is well spent which does not send 
the spender back to his week-day work, not only refreshed 
in body, but also in spirit, with a little higher ideal of jus- 
tice, mercy, humility, and reverence, with a little clearer 
faith in God, a little more spiritual hope for himself, and 
a little stronger and more enduring love for his fellow-men. 


Editorial Notes 


—We have received $10 from “C. M.,” in New Jersey, for the 
Ramabai Farm, and have forwarded it to the Treasurer of the Rama- 
bai organization, Mr. E. Hayward Ferry, 222 Boylston Street, Boston. 

—The Outlook takes especial pleasure in giving its readers a report 
on another page of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the First Congregational Church of Montclair. The pastor of the 
Church, the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., has been for nearly two 
years a member of the editorial staff of The Outlook, and his asso- 
ciates on the paper gladly take advantage of this appropriate occasion 
—entirely without the knowledge of Dr. Bradford, it should be said— 
to add their felicitations and hearty good wishes to those which he is 
receiving from friends on every hand on the completion of twenty- 
five years of work in a single parish. Dr. Bradford has, in a very 
marked way, proved to the citizens of Montclair what a noble influ- 
ence a Christian minister may exert as a citizen, and to his editorial 
associates what an aid in solving the often perplexing problems of a 
newspaper Office is the quiet and genial spirit of a Christian gentleman. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator is a sun-worshiper. He loves the sunny side of the 
street, and revels in the bright light of noontide; on dark days he is 
depressed, and feels really elated only when the sun is pouring forth 
his rays with generous effulgence. When the warm, caressing touch 
of the sun-god leaves no doubt that summer has come again, the Spec- 
tator’s heart rejoices. When his less tropical neighbors complain of 
the heat, he remembers the ides of March and the blizzards they bring, 
and is serenely content. He even looks forward with equanimity to 
the dog-days, for it is then that he can expect that most refreshing 
of experiences, the deep draught of sparkling water from a mountain 
spring after a long walk under a cloudless sky, when the sun and the 
exercise have combined their wholesome influences to start the perspira- 
tion from every pore and to make the entire system call out for the 
_almost intoxicating nectar. And if he cannot get as far as the moun- 
tain spring on every hot day, there is the welcoming soda-water foun- 
tain that hails him with sibilant insistence from every city corner,—the 
frigidly seductive ice-cream saloon,—the roof-garden with its lemonade- 
with-straws and its palms andits starry firmament,—there is the quiet 
stroll after dusk through teeming city streets, a majority of whose inhab- 
itants never leave for mountain or countryside, but who also have their 
summer joys and alleviations. But to the Spectator’s tropical nature 
the primary source of satisfaction is that the sun is glowing with 
wholesome heat; that we are no longer dependent on the miserable 
artificial blasts that come from furnaces and gas-stoves, but the air is 
full of the natural, vivifying sunshine that drives the frost-king cower- 
ing into his own dominions, that dries up dampness, and expels humours 
(will the printer please print it with a u—somehow it means so much 
more !), and fills the earth with life and joy and color, with blossoming 
trees and buzzing insects and singing birds and cheerful men and 
women—the sunshine without which we might have been only as the 
eyeless and colorless fish that swim in the caverns of the Mammoth 
Cave, or as the wizened and half-torpid creatures that hibernate in the 
farthest North. 

& 


{Blessed be sunshine! It gives us an excuse for dropping our 
strenuous work that we in civilization live for, and for tasting awhile 
the joys of our ancestors the barbarians—those happy barbarians who 
lived for the sake of enjoying themselves, and worked only when they 
had to—whose work, rather, consisted in doing what they enjoyed. 
To go off for a day’s fishing, or hunting, or boating—what a thrill it 
gives us! It means that we are going to have a “good time,” that 
we are to be in the open air, to feel the genial influence of sun and 
breeze, to exercise our limbs, to experience, perchance, the joy of con- 
quest, and bring back some lusty trophy of our skill. How different 
from the feeling with which next day we go to business: we feel then 
that our holiday is over, that the weary grind has begun once more, 
that we are to be indoors, away from arching sky and blowing winds, 
that we must bend our crooked backs over papers and manuscripts 
and ledgers, which we vainly try to see with our near-sighted civilized 
eyes. And to think that the old-timers used to go fishing every day! 
Happy barbarians! No, not every day, for now and again they must 
stay at home to elaborate with curious art the hooks and lines made 
from bones and fibers, or to fashion and decorate the stout war clubs 
and spears that were to do valiant service in the finest sport of all— 
the hand-to-hand, man-to-man conflict with the barbarian of the next 
village ! 


The Spectator might moralize over this picture—might draw asom- 
ber indictment of a society which furnishes so little joy of achieve- 
ment to the majority of its members in their daily work; or he might 
show how ignoble were the barbarian’s ideals, how limited his capacity 
for higher enjoyments; but he remembers the advice of a witty after- 
dinner toast-master to a clergyman who rose to address his fellow- 
diners—“ If you are about to preach asermon—don’t!” The Specta- 
tor is satisfied simply to welcome our return to conditions that make 
outdoor life possible and enjoyable. He feels the influence of the 
glorious sunshine that falls on the high wall opposite his window—as 
usual, the perverse Fates have allotted him a north room!—and he 
wishes that he could live in a land of perpetual sunshine. An evil 
genius of contradiction whispers that in the lands of sunshine there is 
always a reaction in the form of a rainy season—but no! that cannot 
be in those glorious South Sea islands whither the Spectator’s boyish 
fancy turned from his “ Robinson Crusoe ” for the material of perfect 
natural environment for his early romances. What delightful places 
for founding Utopias have been those far-away isles! It was there, 
indeed, that Utopus’s elusive kingdom appears to have been situated, 
beyond “the line equinoctiall,” where, with “ayre softe, temperate, 
and gentle,” people did not have to waste half their energies in trying 
to keep warm! And it was there that that strange little Utopia of 
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Pitcairn’s Island was actually realized—that commune of reverent, 
God-fearing men and women, descendants of the profane, reckless 
mutineers who seized and finally scuttled the good ship Bounty, after 


it had carried them and their Tahitian wives far from the track of . 


trading ships. The Spectator loves to think of the ex-mutineer, old 
John Adams, turned patriarch, and reading his Bible to the little 
group of happy, wondering brown children gathered about him in the 
soft twilight, with the mysterious voice of the illimitable ocean. around 
them murmuring an eternal undertone to the awesome words of the 
Holy Book. And there, amid those sea-swept Southern isles, with 
their genial skies and their supple, lithe-limbed, ocean-loving people, 
véyaged Captain Cook, and Lord Anson, and Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and—but we are leaving our sunshine! 


The trouble with our sunshine is that it seems to enervate us when 
we get too much of it. A friend of the Spectator’s who spent a year 
in southern California said that it was easy to tell the newcomer from 
the old resident by the difference in their gaits. “Another year will 
take that jerky, nervous step away from you,” he was told; “ we take 
life easier here after a while.” This is perhaps well enough; but a 
degree or two further south produces the slouching, lazy “ greaser.” 
And what shall we say of the East Indian ryot, who is content to eat 
his handful of rice and his spoonful of ghee, to sleep, live and die 
without trying to “ get ahead ” any further, and whose economic philos- 
ophy is summed up in the unanswerable proposition, “ I have enough : 
why should I work for more?” Thus sunshine seems to cut the 
nerve of industry; but surely not that of happiness! ‘The impres- 
sion left by a visit to the poor in India is not such as that left by a 
visit to the poor in England,” says Samuel Barnett. In India “the 
family income may be appallingly small, the household comforts may 
be nil, but the people have not the anxious, wearied Jook of our poor, 
nor are they conscious of want. A few pence a week will keep a 
family where it is unlawful to eat meat, and where the sun provides 
sufficient warmth, making both house and clothes to be unnecessary. 
The sight of the London poor rouses every visitor to sympathy and 
active beneficence. The sight of the Hindu poor is apt to send the 
visitor away saying, ‘ They are content: let them alone.’ ”’ 


& 


The Spectator here passes by on the other side of the social problem ; 
he gives this quotation merely to illustrate the fact that plenty of 
sunshine promotes happiness and contentment. And that it does not 
injure certain manifestations of creative energy is seen in the further 
fact that the most beautiful building in the world—the Taj Mahal— 
and the finest battleemonument—the Kutab Minar—are the product of 
the genius of this same tropical land, India. But we do not need to 
go so far afield to see the effects of sunshine on a race. The negro 
we have always with us, and what a happy fellow heis! Who can 
laugh so heartily and with so little provocation as a genuinely black 
man—or boy—when the temperature is right? There are no signs of 
degeneration there—nothing decadent or fz de sidcle for the alienist 
to get hold of and print a book about. There is only a genuine joy in 
living, a fine satisfaction with life as it is, a splendid rebuke to the 
pessimism that questions whether life is worth the living. Behold in 
the happiness of the Hindu and the Ethiopian the vindication of sun- 
shine and summer! 

The Spectator believes in the sun-bath and the sun-parlor, and 
would like to see provision made for them in every new house that is 
built. Their use would help to remove the sickly pallor that too 
often characterizes the latter-day man and woman. A perfectly white 
skin can be produced only by the process that is employed for bleach- 
ing celery—by covering it up and keeping out the air and sunshine. 
It is Mrs. Leonowens who says, if the Spectator remembers rightly, 
that after becoming accustomed to seeing the beautiful bronze bodies 
of the Eastern peoples, the white skin of the Northern European looked 
ghastly to her.. Those brown skins have gained their tint in the sun- 
bath of the open fields, the sun-parlor that has only the blue sky for 
roof, the forest for walls! Let us not be afraid of sun and wind! 
There are life and health and beauty inthem! They make the eye 
sparkle, and the muscles firm, and the temper good, and give color to 
the cheek, and strength to the nerves, and hope to the heart, and vigor 
to the understanding. Happy the man or woman or child who can 
revel in the sunshine! Health and strength and joy are surely theirs! 
Welcome the months when we can once more know 


The sniff of green leaves and dry leaves, and of the shore and dark-color’d sea- 
rocks, and of hay in the barn, 

The play of shine and shade on the trees as the supple boughs wag, 

The delight alone or in the rush of the streets, or along the fields and hillsides, 

The feeling of health, the full-noon trill, the song of me rising from bed and 
meeting the sun! 
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“ Scotland is the home of romance because it is the home of Scott, Burns, Black, Macdonald, Steven- ° 
son, and Barrie—and of thousands of men like that old Highlander in kilts on the tow-path, 


who loves what they have written. 


has quoted him half a dozen times to the grim Celt who 


I would wager he has a copy of Burns in his sporran, and 


is walking with him. Those old boys 


don’t read for excitement or knowledge, but because they love their land and their people and 
their religion—and their great writers simply express their emotions for them in words they can 


understand. 
emotions.” 


You and I come over here, with thousands of our 


countrymen, to borrow their 
—Overheard in Arcady, Robert Bridges. 


Y friend the triumphant democrat, fiercest of radicals and kindest of men, expresses his scorn for 

, monarchical institutions (and his invincible love for his native Scotland) by tenanting, summer 
| after summer, a famous castle among the moors of Drumtochty. There he proclaims the 
by = most uncompromising Americanism in a speech that grows more broadly Scotch with every 
week of his emancipation from the influence of the clipped, commercial accent of New York, 
and casts contempt on feudalism by playing the part of lord of the manor to such a perfection 
of high-handed beneficence that the people of the glen are all become his clansmen, and his 
gentle lady would be the patron saint of the district—if the republican theology of Scotland 
could only admit saints among the elect. : 


Every year he sends trophies of game to his friends across the sea—birds that are as tooth- 
some and wild-flavored as if they had not been hatched under the tyranny of the game-laws. 
He has a pleasant trick of making them grateful to the imagination as well as to the palate by packing them in 


heather. 


I’ll warrant that Aaron’s rod bore no bonnier blossoms than these stiff little bushes—and none more magical. 


For every time I take up a handful of them they transport me to the Highlands, and send me remiss once more, with 


knapsack and fishing-rod, over the braes and down the burns. 


Bell- Heather 


Some of my happiest meanderings in Scotland have been 
taken under the lead of a book. Indeed, for travel in a 
strange country there can be no better courier. Not a 
guide-book, I mean, but a real book, and, by preference, a 
novel. 

Fiction, like wine, tastes best in the place where it was 
grown. And the scenery of a foreign land (including 
architecture, which is artificial landscape) grows less 
dreamlike and unreal to our perception when we people it 
with familiar characters from our favorite novels. Even on 
a first journey we feel ourselves among old friends. Thus 
to read ‘* Romola” in Florence, and ‘‘ Les Misérables ” in 
. Paris, and “ Lorna Doone” on Exmoor, and “‘ The Heart 

Midlothian ” in Edinburgh, and “ David Balfour ”’ in the 
Pass of Glencoe, and “‘ The Pirate ” in the Shetland Isles, 
is to get a new sense of the possibilities of life. All these 
things have I done with much inward contentment; and 
other things of like quality have I yet in store; as, for 
example, the conjunction of ‘The Bonnie Brier-Bush ” 
with Drumtochty, and “‘ The Little Minister ” with Thrums, 
and “The Raiders ” with Galloway. But I never expect 
to spend pleasanter days than those I spent with “A Prin- 
cess of Thule”’ among the Hebrides. 

For then, to begin with, I was young; which is an un- 
earned increment of delight sure to be confiscated by the 


envious years and never regained. But even youth itself 
was not to be compared with the exquisite felicity of being 
deeply and desperately in love with Sheila, the clear-eyed 
heroine of that charming book. In this innocent passion 


my gray-haired comrades, Howard Crosby, the Chancellor 
of the University of New York, and my father, an ex- 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, were 
ardent but generous rivals. 

Bountiful Heaven, source of all our blessings, how great 
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is the joy and how fascinating the pursuit of such an ethe- 
realaffection! It enlarges the heart without embarrassing 
the conscience. It is a cup of pure gladness with no bit- 
terness in its dregs. It spends the present moment with 
a free hand, and yet leaves no undesirable mortgage upon 
the future. King Arthur, the founder of the Round 
Table, expressed a conviction, according to Tennyson, that 
the most important element in a young knight’s education 
is ‘‘the maiden passion for a maid.” Surely the safest 
form in which this course can be taken is by falling in 
love with a girl in abook. It is the only affair of the kind 
into which a young fellow can enter without responsibility, 
and out of which he can always emerge, when necessary, 
without discredit. Andas for the old fellow who still keeps 
up this education of the heart, and worships his heroine 
with the ardor of a John Ridd and the fidelity of a Henry 
Esmond, I maintain that he is exempt from all the penal- 
ties of declining years. The man who can love a girl in a 
book may be old, but never aged. : 

So we sailed, lovers all three, among the Western Isles, 
and, whatever ship it was that carried us, her figurehead was 
_ always the Princess Sheila. Along the ruffled blue waters 
of the sounds and lochs that wind among the roots of un- 
pronounceable mountains, and past the dark hills of Skye, 
and through the unnumbered flocks of craggy islets where 
the sea-birds nest, the spell of the sweet Highland maid 
drew us, and we were pilgrims to the U/tima Thule where 
she lived and reigned. 

The Lewis, with its tail-piece, the Harris, is quite a siza- 
ble island to be appended to such a country as Scotland. 
It is a number of miles long, and another number of miles 
wide, and it has a number of thousand inhabitants—l 
should say as many as three-quarters of an inhabitant to 
the square mile—and the conditions of agriculture and the 
fisheries are extremely interesting and quarrelsome. All 
these I duly studied at the time, and reported in a series 
of intolerably dull letters to the newspaper which supplied 
a financial basis for my sentimental journey. They are 
full of information, but I have been amused to note, after 
these many years, how wide they steer of the true motive 
and interest of the excursion. There is not even a hint of 
Sheila in any of them. Youth, after all, is but a shame- 
faced and secretive season; like the fringed polygala, it 
hides its real blossom underground. 

It was Sheila’s dark-blue dress and sailor hat with the 
white feather that we looked for as we loafed through the 
streets of Stornoway, that quaint metropolis of the herring- 
trade, where strings of fish alternated with boxes of flow- 
ers in the windows, and handfuls of fish were spread upon 
the roofs to dry just as the sliced apples are exposed upon 
the kitchen-sheds of New England in September, and dark- 
haired women were carrying great creels of fish on their 
shoulders, and groups of sunburned men were smoking 
among the fishing-boats on the beach and talking about 
fish, and sea-gulls were floating over the houses with their 
heads turning from side to side and their bright eyes peer- 
ing everywhere for unconsidered trifles of fish, and the 
whole atmosphere of the place, physica], mental, and moral, 
was pervaded with fish. It was Sheila’s soft, sing-song 
Highland speech that we heard through the long, luminous 
twilight in the pauses of that friendly chat on the balcony 
of the little inn where a good fortune brought us acquainted 
with Sam Bough, the mellow Edinburgh painter. It was 
Sheila’s low, sweet brow, and long black eyelashes, and 
tender blue eyes, that we saw before us as we loitered over 
the open moorland, a far-rolling sea of brown billows, red- 
dened with patches of bell-heather, and brightened here 
and there with little lakes lying wide open to the sky. And 
were not these peat-cutters, with the big baskets on their 
backs, walking in silhouette along the ridges, the people 
that Sheila loved and tried to help; and were not these 
crofters’ cottages with thatched roofs, like beehives, blend- 
ing almost imperceptibly with the landscape, the dwellings 
into which she planned to introduce the luxury of windows ; 
and were not these Standing-Stones of Callernish, huge 
tombstones of a vanished religion, the roofless temple from 
which the Druids paid their westernmost adoration to the 
setting sun as he sank into the Atlantic—was not this the 
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place where Sheila picked the bunch of wild flowers and 
gave it to her lover? There is nothing in history, I am 
sure, half so real to us as some of the things in fiction. 
The influence of an event upon our character is little 
affected by considerations as to whether or not it ever 
happened. 

There were three churches in Stornoway, all Presbyte- 
rian, of course, and therefore full of pious emulation. 
The idea of securing an American preacher for an August 
Sabbath seemed to fall upon them simultaneously, and offer 
the prospect of novelty without too much danger. The 
brethren of the U. P. congregation, being a trifle more 
gleg than the others, arrived first at the inn, and secured 
the promise of a morning sermon from Chancellor Howard 


Crosby. The session of the Free Kirk came in a body a 


little later, and to them my father pledged himself for the 
evening sermon. The senior elder of the Established Kirk, 
a snuff-taking man and very deliberate, was the last to 
appear, and to his request for an afternoon sermon there 
was nothing left to offer but the services of the young 
probationer in theology. I could see that it struck him 
as a perilous adventure. Questions about “the fundamen- 
tals ” glinted in his watery eye. He crossed and uncrossed 
his legs with solemnity, and blew his nose so frequently 
in a huge red silk handkerchief that it seemed like a signal 
of danger. At last he unburdened himself of his hesita- 
tions. 

‘‘ Ah’m not saying that the young man will not be ortho- 
dox—ahem! But ye know, sir, in the Kirk, we’re not 
using hymns nor paraphrases, but just the pure Psawms 
of Daffit, in the meetrical fairsion. 
they are ferry tifficult in the reating, whatefer, for a young 
man, and one that iss a stranger. And if his father will 
just be coming with him in the pulpit, 4 see that nothing 
ass Said amiss, that will be ferry comforting to the congre- 
gation.”’ 

So the dear governor swallowed his laughter gravely and 
went surety for his son. They appeared together in the 
church, a barnlike edifice, with great galleries half-way 
between the floor and the roof. Still higher up, the pulpit 
stuck like a swallow’s nest against the wall. The two 


And ye know, sir, 


ministers climbed the precipitous stair and found them- — 


selves in a box so narrow that one must stand perforce 
while the other sat upon the only seat. In this “ride and 
tie’’ fashion they went through the service. When it was 
time to preach, the young man dropped the doctrines as 
discreetly as possible upon the upturned countenances 
beneath him. I have forgotten now what it was all about, 
but there was a quotation from the Song of Solomon, end- 
ing with, ‘*Sweet % thy voice, and thy countenance is 
comely.” And when it came to that, the probationer’s 
eyes (if the truth must be told) went searching through 
that sea of faces for one that should be familiar to his 
heart, and to which he might make a personal application 
of the Scripture passage—even the face of Sheila. | 
There are rivers in the Lewis, at least two of them, and 
on one of these we had the offer of a rod for a day’s fish- 
ing. Accordingly we cast lots, and the lot fell upon the 
youngest, and I went forth with a tall, red-legged gillie, 
to try for my first salmon. The Whitewater came singing 
down out of the moorland into a rocky valley, and there 
was a merry curl of air on the pools, and the silver fish 
were leaping from the stream. The gillie handled the big 
rod as if it had been a fairy’s wand, but to me it was like 
a giant’s spear. It was a very different affair from fish- 
ing with five ounces of split bamboo on a Long Island 
trout-pond. . The monstrous fly, like an awkward bird, 
went fluttering everywhere but in the right direction. It 
was the mercy of Providence that preserved the gillie’s 
life. But he was very patient and forbearing, leading me 
on from one pool to another, as I spoiled the water and 
snatched the hook out of the very mouth of rising fish, 
until at last we found a salmon that knew even less 
about the niceties of salmon-fishing than I did. He 
seized the fly firmly before I could pull it away, and then, 
in a moment, I found myself attached to a creature with 
the strength of a whale and the agility of a flying-fish. He 
led me rushing up and down the bank like a madman. He 
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played on the surface like a whirlwind, and sulked at the 
bottom like a stone. He meditated, with ominous delay, 
in the middle of the deepest pool, and then, darting across 
the river, flung himself clean out of water and landed far 
up on the green turf of the opposite shore. My heart 
melted like a snowflake in the sea, and I thought that I had 
lost him forever. But he rolled quietly back into the 
water with the hook still set in his nose. A few minutes 
‘afterwards I brought him within reach of the gaff, and my 
first salmon was glittering in the grass beside me. 

Then I remembered that William Black had described 
this very fish in the “ Princess of Thule.” I pulled the 
book from my pocket, and, lighting a pipe, sat down to 
read that delightful chapter over again. The breeze played 
softly down the valley. The warm sunlight was filled with 
the musical hum of insects and the murmur of falling 
waters. I thought how much pleasanter it would have 
been to learn salmon-fishing, as Black’s hero did, from the 
Maid of Borva, than from a red-headed gillie. But, then, 
his salmon, after leaping across the stream, got away; 
whereas mine was safe. Aman cannot have everything in 
this world. I picked a spray of rosy bell-heather from the 
bank of the river and pressed it between the leaves of the 
book in memory of Sheila. 


Common Heather 


It is not half as far from Albany to Aberdeen as it is 
from New York to London. In fact, I venture to say 
that an American on foot will find himself less a foreigner 
in Scotland than in any other country in the Old World. 
There is something warm and hospitable—if he knew the 


language well enough he would call it cov¢iy—in the greet- 
ing that he gets from the shepherd on the moor and the 
conversation that he holds with the farmer’s wife in the 
stone cottage where he stops to ask for a drink of milk 
and a bit of oat-cake. He feels that there must be a drop 
of Scotch somewhere in his mingled blood, or at least 
that the texture of his thought and feelings has been partly 
woven on a Scottish loom —perhaps the Shorter Catechism, 
or Robert Burns’s poems, or the romances of Sir Walter 
Scott. At all events, he is among a kindred and compre- 
hending people. They do not speak English in the same 
way that he does—through the nose—but they think very 
much more in his mental dialect than the English do. 
They are independent and wide awake, curious and full of 
personal interest. The wayside mind in Inverness or Perth 
runs more to muscle and less to fat, has more active vanity 
and less passive pride, is more inquisitive and excitable 
and sympathetic—in short, to use a symbolist’s description, 
it is more apt to be red-headed—than in Surrey or Somerset. 
Scotchmen ask more questions about America, but fewer 
foolish ones. You will never hear them inquiring whether 
there is any good bear-hunting in the neighborhood of 
Boston, or whether Shakespeare is much read in the States. 
They have a healthy respect for our institutions, and have 
quite forgiven (if, indeed, they ever resented) that little 
affair in 1776. They are all born Liberals. When a 
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Ss sptheann says he is a Conservative, it only means that 
he is a Liberal with hesitations. 

And yet in North Britain the American ediibilan will 
not find that amused and somewhat condescending tolera- 
tion for his peculiarities, that placid willingness to make 
the best of all his vagaries of speech and conduct, that he 
finds in South Britain. In an English town you may do 
pretty much what you like on a Sunday, even to the extent 
of wearing a billycock hat to church, and people will put 
up with it from a countryman of Buffalo Bill and the Wild 
West Show. But in a Scotch village, if you whistle in the 
street on the Lord’s Day, though it be a Moody and 
Sankey tune, you will be likely to get, as I did, an admoni- 
tion from some long-legged, grizzled elder : 

‘Young man, do ye no ken it’s the Sawbath Day?” 

I recognized the reproof of the righteous, an excellent 
oil which doth not break the head, and took it gratefully 
at the old man’s hands. For did it not prove that he re- 
garded me as a man and a brother, a creature capable of 
being civilized and saved? 

It was in the gray town of Dingwall that I had this bit of 
pleasant correction, as I was on the way to a fishing tramp 
through Sutherlandshire. This northwest corner of Great 


Britain is the best place in the whole island for a modest 


andimpecunious angler. There are, or there were a few years 
ago, wild lochs and streams which are still practically free, . 
and a man who is content with small things can pick up 
some very pretty sport from the highland inns and make a 
good basket of memorable experiences every week. 

The inn at Lairg, overlooking the narrow waters of Loch 
Shin, was embowered in honeysuckles, and full of creature 
comfort. But there were too many other men with rods 
there to suit my taste. ‘“‘ The feesh in this loch,” said 
the boatman, “‘iss not so numerous ass the feeshermen, 
but more wise. There iss not one of them that hass not 
felt the hook, and they know ferry well what side of the “y 
hass the forkit tail.” 

At Altnaharra, in the shadow of Ben Clebrig, there was 
a cozy little house with good fare, and abundant trout-fish- 
ing in Loch Naver and Loch Meadie. It was there that I 
fell in with a wandering pearl-peddler who gathered his 
wares from the mussels in the moorland streams. They 
were not of the finest quality, these Scotch pearls, but they 
had pretty, changeable colors of pink and blue upon them, 
like the iridescent light that plays over the heather in the 
long northern evenings. I thought it must be a hard life 
for the man, wading day after day in the ice-cold water, 
and groping among the coggly, sliddery stones for the 
shellfish, and cracking open perhaps a thousand before he 
could find one pearl. ‘‘Oh, yess,” said he, “and it iss 
not an easy life, and I am not saying that it will be so 
warm and dry ass liffing in arich house. But it iss the 
life that I am fit for, and I hef my own time and my 
thoughts to mysel’, and that is a ferry goot thing; and 
then, sir, I haf found the Pearl of Great Price, and I think 
upon that day and night.” 

Under the black, shattered peaks of Ben Laoghal, where 
I saw an eagle poising day after day as if some invisible 
centripetal force bound him forever to that small circle of 
air, there was a loch with plenty of brown trout and a few 
salmo ferox ; and.down at Tongue there was a little river 
where the sea trout sometimes come up with the tide. 

Here I found myself upon the north coast, and took the 
road eastward between the mountains andthe sea. It was 
a beautiful region of desolation. There were rocky glens 
cutting across the road, and occasionally a brawling stream 
ran down to the salt water, breaking the line of cliffs with 
a little bay and a half-moon of yellow sand. The heather 
covered all the hills. ‘There were no trees, and but few 
houses. The chief signs of human labor were the rounded 
piles of peat and the square cuttings in the moor, mark- 
ing the place where the subterranean wood-choppers had 
gathered their harvests. The long straths were once 
cultivated, and every patch of arable land had its group 
of cottages full of children. The human harvest has 
always been the richest and most abundant that is raised 
in the Highlands ; but unfortunately the supply exceeded 
the demand ; and so the crofters were evicted, and great 
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flocks of sheep were put in possession of the land; and 
now the sheep-pastures have been changed into deer- 
forests ; and far and wide along the valleys and across the 
hills there is not a trace of habitation, except the heaps of 
stones and clumps of straggling bushes which mark the 
sites of lost homes. But what is one country’s loss is 
another country’s gain. Canada and the United States 
are infinitely the richer for the tough, strong, fearless, 
honest men that were dispersed from these lonely straths 
to make new homes across the sea. 

It was after sundown when I reached the straggling 
village of Melvich, and the long day’s journey had left me 
weary. But the inn, with its red-curtained windows, looked 
bright and reassuring. ‘Thoughts of dinner and a good 
bed comforted my spirit—prematurely. For the inn was 
full. There were but five bedrooms and two parlors. 
The gentlemen who had the neighboring shootings occu- 
pied three bedrooms and a parlor; the other two bedrooms 
had just been taken by the English fishermen who had 
passed me in the road an hour ago in the mail-coach 
(oh! why had I not suspected that treacherous vehicle ?) ; 
and the landlord and his wife assured me, with equal firm- 
ness and sympathy, that there was not another cot or pair 
of blankets in the house. I believed them, and was sink- 
ing into despair when Sandy M’Kaye appeared on the 
scene as my angel of deliverance. Sandy was a small, 
withered, wiry man, dressed in rusty gray, with an immense 
white collar thrusting out its points on either side of his 
chin and a black stock climbing over the top of it. I 
guessed from his speech that he had once lived in the 
lowlands. He had hoped to be engaged as a gillie by the 
shooting party, but had been disappointed. He had 
wanted to be taken by the English fisherman, but another 
and younger man had stepped in before him. Now Sandy 
saw in me his Predestinated Opportunity, and had no idea 
. of letting it post up the road that night to the next village. 
He cleared his throat respectfully and cut into the con- 
versation. 

‘¢ Ah’m thinkin’ the gentleman micht find a coomfortaible 
lodgin’ wi’ the weedow Macphairson a wee bittie doon the 
road. Her dochter is awa’ in Ameriky, an’ the room is a 
verra fine room, an’ it is a peety to hae it stannin’ idle, an’ 
ye wudna mind the few steps to and fro tae yir meals here, 
sir, wud ye? An’ if ye ’ill gang wi’ me efter dinner, ’a’ll 
be prood to shoo ye the hoose.”’ 

So, after a good dinner with the English fishermen, 
Sandy piloted me down the road through the thickening 
dusk. I remember a hoodie crow flew close behind us, 
with a choking, ghostly cough that startled me. The Mac- 
pherson cottage was a snug little house of stone, with 
fuchsias and roses growing in ‘the front yard; and the 
widow was a douce old lady, with a face like a winter apple 
in the month of April, wrinkled, but still rosy. She was a 
little doubtful about entertaining strangers, but when she 
heard I was from America she opened the doors of her 
house and her heart. And when, by a subtle cross-exam- 
ination that would have been a credit to the wife of a 
Connecticut deacon, she discovered the fact that her lodger 
was a minister, she did two things, with equal and immediate 
fervor: she brought out the big Bible and asked him to 
conduct evening worship, and she produced a bottle of old 
Glenlivet.and begged him to “guard against takkin’ cauld 
by takkin’ a glass of speerits.” 

It was a very pleasant fortnight at Melvich. Mistress 
Macpherson was so motherly that ‘“takkin’ cauld” was 
reduced to a permanent impossibility. ‘The other men atthe 
inn proved to be very companionable fellows, quite differ- 
ent from the monsters of insolence that my anger had 
imagined in the moment of disappointment. The shooting 
party kept the table abundantly supplied with grouse and 
hares and highland vension; and there was a piper to 
march up and down before the window and play while we 
ate dinner—a very complimentary and disquieting perform- 


ance. But there are many occasions in life when pride 


can be entertained only at the expense of comfort. 

Of course Sandy was my gillie. It was a fine sight to 
see him exhibiting the tiny American trout-rod, tied with 
silk ribbons in its delicate case, to the other gillies and 
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exulting over them. Every morning he would lead me 
away through the heather to some lonely loch on the 
shoulders of the hills, from which we could look down upon 
the Northern Sea and the blue Orkney Isles far away across 
the Pentland Firth. Sometimes we would find a loch with 
a boat on it, and drift up and down, casting along the 
shores. Sometimes, in spite of Sandy’s confident predic- 
tions, no boat could be found, and then I must put on the 
Mackintosh trousers and wade out over my hips into the 
water, and circumambulate the pond, throwing the flies as 
far as possible towards the middle, and feeling my way 
carefully along the bottom with the long net-handle, while 
Sandy danced on the bank in an agony of apprehension 
lest his Predestinated Opportunity should step into a deep 
hole and be drowned. It was a curious fact in natural 
history that on the lochs with boats the trout were in the 
shallow water, but in the boatless lochs they were away 
out in the depths “ Juist the total depraivity o’ troots,” 
said Sandy, “ an’ terrible fateegin’.”’ 

Sandy had an aversion to commit himself to definite 
statements on any subject not theological. If you asked 
him how long the morning’s tramp would be, it was “no 
verra long, juist a bit ayant the hull yonner.” Andif, at the 
end of the seventh mile, you complained that it was much 
too far, he would never do more than admit that “it micht 
be shorter.”” Ifyou called him to rejoice over a trout that 
weighed close upon two pounds, he allowed that it was 
‘‘no bad—but there’s bigger anes i’ the loch gin we cud 
but wile them oot.” And at lunch-time, when we turned 


_ out a full basket of shining fish on the heather, the most 


that he would say, while his eyes snapped with joy and 


pride, was, “*‘ Aweel, we canna complain, the day.” 


Then he would gather an armful of dried heather-stems 
for kindling, and dig out a few roots and crooked limbs of 
the long-vanished forest from the dry, brown, peaty soil, 
and make our camp-fire of prehistoric wood—just for the 
pleasant, homelike look of the blaze—and sit down beside 
it to eat our lunch. Heat is the least of the benefits that 


man getsfrom fire. It is the sign of cheerfulness and good ~ 


comradeship. I would not willingly satisfy my hunger, 
even in a summer nooning, without a little flame burning 
on a rustic altar toconsecrate and enliven thefeast. When 
the bread and cheese were finished and the pipes were filled 
with Virginia tobacco, Sandy would begin to tell me, very 
solemnly and respectfully, about the mistakes I had made 


in the fishing that day, and mourn over the fact that the 


largest fish had not been hooked. There was a strong 
strain of pessimism in Sandy, and he enjoyed this part of 
the sport immensely. 

But he was at his best in the walk home through the 
lingering twilight, when the murmur of the sea trembled 
through the air, and the incense of burning peat floated up 
from the cottages, and the stars blossomed one by one in 


the pale-green sky. Then Sandy dandered on at his ease - 


down the hills, and discoursed of things in heaven and 
earth. He was an unconscious follower of the theology of 
the Reverend John Jasper, of Richmond, Virginia, and 
rejected the Copernican theory of the universe as incon- 
sistent with the history of Joshua. ‘Gin the sun doesna 
muve,” said he, “ what for wad Joshua be tellin’ him to 
stond steel? ’A wad suner beleeve there was a mistak’ 
in the veesible heevens than ae fault in the Guid Buik.” 
Whereupon we held long discourse of astronomy and 
inspiration; but Sandy concluded it with a philosophic 
word which left little to be said: ‘ Aweel, yon teelescope 
is a wonnerful deescovery ; but ° a dinna think the less o’ 
the Baible.” 


W hite Hy eather 


Memory is a capricious and arbitrary creature. You 
never can tell what pebble she will pick up from the shore 
of life to keep among her treasures, or what inconspicuous 
flower of the field she will preserve as the symbol of 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


She has her own scale of values for these mementos, and 
knows nothing of the market price of precious stones or 
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the costly splendor of rare orchids. The thing that 
pleases her is the thing that she will hold fast. And yet I 
do not doubt that the most important things are always the 
best remembered ; only we must learn that the real impor- 
tance of what we see and hear in the world is to be meas- 
ured at last by its meaning, its significance, its intimacy 


Ip 
‘ 


with the heart of our heart and the life of our life. 


that memory has made no mistake. It is because that 
little thing has entered into our experience most deeply that 
it stays with us and we cannot lose it. 

You have half forgotten many a famous scene that you 
traveled far to look upon. You cannot clearly recall the 
sublime peak of Mont Blanc, the roaring curve of Niagara, 
the vast dome of St. Peter’s. The music of Patti’s crys- 
talline voice has left no distinct echo in your remembrance, 
and the blossoming of the century-plant is dimmer than 
the shadow of a dream. But there is a nameless valley 
among the hills where you can still trace every curve of the 
stream and see the foam-bells floating on the pool below 
the bridge and the long moss wavering in the current. 
There is a rustic song of a girl passing through the fields 
at sunset that still repeats its far-off cadence in your lis- 
tening ears. There is a small flower trembling on its stem 
in some hidden nook beneath the open sky, that never 
withers through all the changing years; the wind passeth 
over it, but it is not gone—it abides forever in your soul, 
an amaranthine word of beauty and truth. 

White heather is not an easy flower to find. You may 
look for it among the highlands for a day without success. 
And when it is discovered, there is little outward charm 
to commend it. It lacks the grace of the dainty bells that 
hang so abundantly from the Zrica Tetralix, and the pink 
glow of the innumerable blossoms of the common heather. 
But then it is a symbol. It is the Scotch ede/weiss. It 
means sincere affection, and unselfish love, and tender 
wishes as pure as prayers. I shall always remember 
the evening when I found the white heather on the moor- 
land above Glen Ericht. Or, rather, it was not I that 
found it (for I have little luck in the discovery of good 
omens, and have never plucked a four-leaved clover in my 
life), but my companion, the gentle Mistress of the Glen, 
whose hair was whiter than the tiny blossoms, and yet 
whose eyes were far quicker than mine to see and name 
every flower that bloomed in those lofty, widespread fields. 

Ericht Water is formed by the marriage of two streams, 
one flowing out of Strath Ardle and the other descending 
from Cairn Gowar through the long, lonely Pass of Glen- 
shee. The Ericht begins at the Bridge of Cally, and its 
placid, beautiful glen, unmarred by railway or factory, 
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perishably kept among our recollections, we must believe 
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reaches almost down to Blairgowrie. On the southern 
bank, but far above the water, runs the high road to Braemar. 
On the other side of the river, nestling among the trees, is 
the low white manor-house, 


An ancient home of peace. 


It is a place where one who had been wearied ard per- 
chance sore wounded in the battle of life might well desire 
to be carried, as Arthur to the island valley of Avilion, for 
rest and healing. 

I have no thought of renewing the conflicts and cares 
that filled that summer with sorrow. There were fightings 
without and fears within; there was the surrender of an 
enterprise that had been cherished since boyhood, and 
the bitter sense of irremediable weakness that follows such 
a reverse; there was a touch of that wrath with those we 
love, which, as Coleridge says, 


Doth work like madness in the brain ; 


_ and, flying from these troubles across the sea, I found my 


old comrade of merrier days sentenced to death, and caught 
but a brief glimpse of his pale, brave face as he went away 
into exile. At such a time the sun and the light and the 
moon and the stars are darkened, and the clouds return 
after rain. But through those clouds the Mistress of the 
Glen came to meet me—a stranger till then, but an ap- 
pointed friend, a minister of needed grace, an angel of quiet 
comfort. The thick mists of rebellion, mistrust, and de- 
spair have long since rolled away, and against the back- 
ground of the hills her figure stands out clearly, dressed 


‘ in the fashion of fifty years ago, with the snowy hair gath- 


ered close beneath her widow’s cap, and a spray of white 
heather in her outstretched hand. _— 

There were no other guests in the house by the river 
during those still days in the noontide hush of midsummer. 
Every morning, while the Mistress was busied with her 
household cares and letters, I would be out in the fields 
hearing the lark sing, and watching the rabbits as they ran 
to and fro, scattering the dew from the grass in a .glitter- 
ing spray. Or perhaps I would be angling down the river 
with the swift pressure of the water around my knees, and 
an inarticulate current of cooling thoughts flowing on and 
on through my brain likethe murmur of thestream. Every 
afternoon there were long walks with the Mistress in > 
the old-fashioned garden, where wonderful roses were 
blooming; or through the dark, fir-shaded den where the 
wild burn dropped down to join the river; or out upon the 
high moor under the waning orange sunset. Every night 
there were luminous and restful talks beside the open fire 
in the library, when the words came clear and calm from 
the heart, unperturbed by the vain desire of saying brilliant 
things which turns so much of our conversation into a 
combat of wits instead of an interchange of thoughts. 
Talk like this is possible only between two. The arrival 
of a third person sets the lists for a tournament, and offers 
the prize of approbation for a verbal victory. But where 
there are only two, the armor is laid aside, and there is 
no call to thrust and parry. 

One of the two should be a good listener, sympathetic 


_ but not silent, giving confidence in order to attract it—and 


of this art a woman is the best master. But its finest 
secrets do not come to her until she has passed beyond 
the uncertain season of compliments and conquests, and 
entered into the serenity of a tranquil age. 

What is this foolish thing that men say about the impos- 
sibility of true intimacy and converse between the young and 
the old? Hamerton, for example, in his book on “ Human 
Intercourse,” would have us believe that a difference in 
years is a barrier between hearts. For my part, I have more 
often found it an open door, and a security of generous 
and tolerant welcome for the young soldier, who comes in 
tired and dusty from the battle-field, to tell his story of 
defeat or victory in the garden of still thoughts where old 
age is resting in the peace of honorable discharge. I like 


what Robert Louis Stevenson says about it in his essay on 
“Talk and Talkers :” 

‘“‘ Not only is the presence of the aged in itself remedial, 
but their minds are stored with antidotes, wisdom’s simples, 
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plain considerations overlooked by youth. They have 
matter to communicate, be they never so stupid. Their 
talk is not merely literature, it is great literature; classic 
by virtue of the speaker’s detachment ; studded, like a book 
of travel, with things we should not otherwise have learnt. 
. . . Where youth agrees with age, not where they differ, 
wisdom lies; and it is when the young disciple finds his 
heart to beat in tune with his gray-haired teacher’s that a 
lesson may be learned.”’’ 

The conversation of the Mistress of the Glen shone like 
the light and distilled like the dew, not only by virtue of 
what she said, but still more by virtue of what she was. 
Her face was a good counsel against discouragement ; and 
the cheerful quietude of her demeanor was a rebuke to all 
rebellious, cowardly, and discontented thoughts. It was not 
the striking novelty or profundity of her commentary on 
life that made it memorable, it was simply the truth of 
' what she said and the gentleness with which she said it. 


Epigrams are worth little for guidance to the perplexed, and. 


less for comfort to the wounded. But the plain, homely 
sayings which come from a soul that has learned the les- 
son of patient courage in the school of real experience, 
fall upon the wound like drops of balsam and like a sooth- 
ing lotion upon the eyes smarting and blinded with passion. 

She spoke of those who had walked with her long ago 
in her garden, and for whose sake, now that they had all 
gone into the world of light, every flower was doubly dear. 
Would it be a true proof of loyalty to them if she lived 
gloomily or despondently because they were away? She 
spoke of the duty of being ready to welcome happiness as 
well as to endure pain, and of the strength that endurance 
wins by being grateful for small daily joys, like the evening 
lights, and the smell of roses, and the singing of birds. 
She spoke of the faith that rests on the Unseen Wisdom 
and Love like a child on its mother’s breast, and the melt- 
ing away of doubts in the warmth of an effort to do some 
good in the world. And if that effort has conflict and 
adventure and confused noise and mistakes and even 
defeats mingled with it in the stormy years of youth, is not 
that to be expected? The burn roars and leaps in the 
den, and the stream chafes and frets through the rapids of 
the glen, and the river does not grow calm and smooth 
until it nears the sea. Courage is a virtue that. the: young 
cannot spare ; to lose it is to grow old before the time ; it is 
better to make a thousand mistakes and suffer a thousand 
reverses than to run away from the battle. Resignation 
is the courage of old age’; it will grow in its own season ; 
and it is a good day when it comes to us. Then there are 
no more disappointments ; for we have learned that it is 


even better to desire the things that we have than to have | 


the things that we desire. And is not the best of all our 
hopes—the hope of immortality—always before us? How 
can we be dull or heavy while we have that new experience 
to look forward to? It will be the most joyful of all our 
travels and adventures. It will bring us our best acquaint- 
ances and friendships. But there is only one way to get 
ready for immortality, and that is to love this life, and live 
it as bravely and cheerfully and faithfully as we can. 
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So my gentle teacher with the silver hair showed me the 
treasures of her ancient, simple faith, and I felt that no 
sermons, nor books, nor arguments can strengthen the 
doubting heart so deeply as just to come into touch with a 
soul that is founded upon a rock, and has proved the truth 
of that plain religion whose highest philosophy is ‘: Trust 
in the Lord and do good.” At the end of the evening the 
household was gathered for prayers, and the Mistress 
kneeled among her servants, leading them, in her soft 
Scottish accent, through the old familiar petitions for par- 
don for the errors of the day, and refreshing sleep through 
the night, and strength for the morrow. It is good to be 
in a land, whatever be the name of the Church that teaches 
it, where the people are not ashamed to pray. I have 
shared the blessing of Catholics at their table in lowly huts 
among the mountains of the Tyrol, and knelt with Cove- 
nanters at their household altar in the glens of Scotland; 
and all around the world, where the spirit of prayer is, 
there is peace. The genius of the Scotch has made many 
and great contributions to literature, but none, I think, 
more precious, and none that comes closer to the heart, 
than the prayer which Robert Louis Stevenson wrote for 
his family in distant Samoa, the night before he died: 

We beseech thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, folk of many 
families and nations, gathered together in the peace of this roof : 
weak men and women subsisting under the covert of thy patience. 
Be patient still; suffer us yet a while longer—with our broken 
promises of good, with our idle endeavors against evil—suffer 
us a while longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to do 
better. Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day come 
when these must be taken, have us play the man under affliction. 
Be with our friends, be with ourselves. Go with each of us to 
rest; if any awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching ; 
and when the day returns to us—our sun and comforter—call 
us with morning faces, eager to labor, eager to be happy, if 
happiness shall be our portion, and, if the day be marked to sor- 
row, strong to endure it. We thank thee and praise thee; and, 
in the words of Him to whom this day is sacred, close our obla- 
tion. 


The man who made that kindly human prayer knew the 
meaning of white heather. And I dare to hope that I too 
have known something of its meaning, since that evening 
when the Mistress of the Glen picked the spray and gave 
it to me on the lonely moor. ‘ And now,” she said, “ you 
will be going home across the sea; and you have been wel- 
come here, but it is time that you should go, for there is 
the place where your real duties and troubles and joys are 
waiting for you. And if you have left any misunderstand- 
ings behind you, you will try to clear them up; and if there 


have been any quarrels, you will heal them. Carry this” 


little flower with you. It’s not the bonniest blossom in 
Scotland, but it’s the dearest, for the message that it brings. 
And you will remember that love is not getting, but 
giving; not a wild dream of pleasure, and a madness of 
desire—oh no, love is not that—it is goodness and honor 
and peace and pure living—yes, love is that; and it is the 
best thing in the world, and the thing that lives longest. 
And that is what I am wishing for you and yours with this 
bit of white heather.” 
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Noteworthy Gatherings for the Next Half-Year 


HE most striking feature among great 
gatherings for the latter half of the 
present year will be the Cotton States 
International Exposition at Atlanta, 

. September 18 to December 31. The 
President and Director-General is 
Mr. C. A. Collyer; the Secretary, 
Mr. J. R. Lewis. There will be four- 
teen or fifteen buildings, from the 
cuts of which we select the Fine Arts 

7 Building as more accurately repre- 
senting the peculiar and delightful indigenous colonial 
architecture of the South. Several States are to have 
buildings ; for instance, New York has voted $25,000 for 
its buildings and exhibit, Arkansas $10,000, Connecticut 
$7,000, etc. Besides exhibits of their products from the 

Southern States, there will be a number of rather remark- 

able outside attractions. One of these will be the Myers 

Leaning Tower. It is to be constructed of steel, and is to 

be 250 feet high. It will be traversed by elevators, and will 

have galleries for spectators. Another feature will be a 

turpentine orchard with a still in operation. Another will 

be a model jail. The famous Cairo Street of the World’s 

Fair will be seen at the exhibition. Every one who was at 

Paris or at Chicago will remember this street as one of the 

attractions of the Plaisance. One of the most picturesque 
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Teachers’ College, New York, and the well-known special- 
ist in pedagogy; Professor Jenks, Professor of Political 
Economy at Cornell; Professor Moulton, Professor of 
English in the University of Chicago; Professor Peabody, 
the Professor of Social Ethics at Harvard; and Professor 
Starr, the Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Chicago. The lectures of President Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, will have an important bearing on “A 
New Education in the Church,” a movement which is about 
to be inaugurated at Chautauqua in behalf of more ad- 
vanced pedagogical methods in religious teaching. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale will appear as lecturer on American 
History. Among the unique features of Chautauqua will 
be a picture-play, ‘“‘ Miss Jerry ’”—a stereopticon-illustrated 
story by Mr. Alexander Black. Our readers will note an 
article by Mr. Black on Photography in this number of 
The Outlook. 

The University Extension Summer Meeting will take 
place at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, July 
1 to 26. The new Director of the University Extension 
movement is Dr. Edward Devine.- Among the eminent 
lecturers are found the names of Professors Sumner and 
Perrin, of Yale; Goodale, Wright, and Hart, of Harvard; 
Jenks and Bailey, of Cornell; James and Macfarlane, of 
the University of Pennsylvania ; Whitman, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton ; and Dr. 


The Fine Arts Building. Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, Ga. 


features of the Exposition will be the production of a his- 
torical and spectacular play based on the career of De Soto 
and his band of Spanish cavaliers in the early history of 
America. Other features will be the Japanese and Mexi- 
can villages. The latter will cover nearly three acres of 
ground. It will be a picturesque representation of Mexi- 
can life, and will include a reproduction of the Portales de 
Merced, copied from those on the Zococo, City of Mexico. 
A coffee plantation on a small scale will be in operation, 
and the methods of gathering and procuring the berries 
will be shown. | 

Chief among Summer Schools (on which in another 
column we comment editorially) is the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, from June 29 to August 26; it will have among its foreign 
visitors this year Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, and Professor Alexander Bruce, of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Dr. Vincent continues as Chancellor, 
and Dr. Harper is the Collegiate Principal. Among the 
eminent lecturers announced in the General School are: 
Dr. Austin Abbott, of New York, the eminent authority in 
jurisprudence ; Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, Presi- 
dent of the World’s Parliament of Religions; Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, the prominent. Baptist 
clergyman ; Professor Borden Bowne, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Boston University; Professor Albert Cooke, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Yale; Mr. John Fiske, the 
eminent historian ; General Gordon, United States Senator 
from Georgia; Professor Gould, the Professor of Statistics 
in Johns Hopkins University; President Hervey, of the 


Albert Shaw, editor of the “‘ Review of Reviews.”’ The 
programme of the summer session of the School of 
Applied Ethics offers an attractive list of subjects and 
lecturers. The session is to be held as heretofore at Plym- 
outh, Mass. It begins July 8 and continues five weeks. 
Among the lecturers will be Professors Adams, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Jenks, of Cornell; Ladd and Hadley, 
of Yale; Felix Adler, of New York City; Nash, of the 
Cambridge Episcopal Theological School; Toy, Emerton, 
and Marsh, of Harvard; Cohn; of Columbia, and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, editor of the “ New England Magazine.” 
The Greenacre Conference of Evolutionists will meet 
July 6 to 13 at Eliot, Me., under the direction of Dr. L. G. 
Janes, President of the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
The object of this Conference is to afford opportunity for 
an interchange of views among the friends of scientific 
thought with regard to its influence upon ethical, social, 
and religious problems. Among those who will address the 
Conference are: Professor Morse, of Salem, Mass.; Dr. 
Holbrook, editor of the “‘ Journal of Hygiene ;’’ Professor 
E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia; Professor John Fiske, of 


Cambridge ; and Mr. Henry Hoyt Moore, of The Outlook. 


The Bay View Assembly and Summer University will 


take place, under the superintendence of Mr. J. M. Fiall, 
at Bay View, Michigan, from July 1o to August 14. 
Among the lecturers will be Mr. Goldwin Smith, of Cana- 
da; Professor Morse Stephens, of England; Professor 
John Fiske, of Harvard; Professor Boyesen, of Columbia ; 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, associate editor of The 
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Outlook. Other lectures will be by Mr. George Kennan, 
the noted Siberian traveler; Mr. David Christie Mur- 
ray, the English novelist; Chaplain McCabe; and Mr. 
F, G. Carpenter, the newspaper correspondent.. The 
third summer session of the Catholic Summer School 
of America will be held at Plattsburg, N. Y., from July 6 
to August1o. Besides other lecturers, Mr. John La Farge, 
of New York City, will discuss “‘ The Philosophy of Art ;” 
Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston, of Baltimore, ‘“‘The Evo- 
lution of the Novel;” and Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, “The 
Beginnings of English Litera- 
ture.”,——-At “Chicago Com- 
mons,” the social settlement of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, a 
School of Social Economics will be 
in progress August 22-29. The 
Warden of the Commons, Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, will pre- 
side as Principal of the school. 
Among the lecturers will be 
Miss Jane Addams, of the fam- 
ous “ Hull House,” Chicago. 
The Oberlin Summer School of 
Christian Sociology will convene 
June 20 to 29 at Oberlin, Ohio. 
The President is the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
of Columbus. Among the speakers will be Professors 
Clarke, of Amherst, Weston, of Western Reserve, and 
Carver, of Oberlin; Messrs. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, 
Samuel Gompers, of New York City, and Colonel Carroll 
D. Wright, of Washington. At lowa College, Grinnell, 
Iowa, June 26 to July 3, “The School of the Kingdom ” will 
assemble to consider the question ‘‘Can we have a Polit- 
ical Revival of Christianity?” The Principal is Professor 
George D. Herron. Among the speakers will be the Rev. 
Charles James Wood, of Pennsylvania; Presidents Gates, 
of Iowa College, and Slocum, of Colorado College; and 
Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Principal Fairbairn, 
Of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


and Languages beginsits fourth session of four weeks on July 
15 at Colorado Springs. The Director is Mr. G. B. Turn- 
bull, and the Secretary Mr. P. K. Pattison. Among other 
well-known names in the Faculty are those of President 
Slocum, of Colorado College; Professors Ely, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Channing, of Harvard, Lounsbury, 
of Yale, and Wilkinson, of the University of Chicago. 
The Winona Presbyterian Assembly has bought the fine 
Lakeside Park at Warsaw, Ind., where Western Presby- 
terians will establish a watering-place which they intend 
to rival the famous Eastern Chautauqua. The Assembly 
will be opened sometime during the summer, probably by 
ex-President Harrison. The twentieth session of the 
-Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer 
School will be held at Amherst, Mass., July 1 to August 
g. The President is Dr. Sauveur, and the Director Dr. 
W. L. Montague. Among the Faculty are Professors Dil- 
lard, of Tulane University; Leotsakos, of the University 
of Athens ; Heller, of Washington University; and Dr. 
Wm. J. Rolfe, the ‘well-known Shakespearean critic. 
The Summer School of Science of the Atlantic Provinces 
of Canada will be held July 3 to 18 at Amherst, Nova 
Scotia. The Pennsylvania Chautauqua will hold its 
fourth annual Assembly from July 1 to August 1 at 
Mount Gretna Park, Pa. The Rev. Dr. G. B. Stewart, of 
Harrisburg, is President of the Board of Managers. The 
Chancellor is the Rev. T. E. Schmauk, and Dr. G. T. Ettin- 
ger is Dean and Secretary of the Faculty. The Oak 
Island Beach Summer Schools will open July 1 at Babylon, 
L. I. The President is Mr. Woodruff Sutton, of New 
York. The Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly will convene 
for its seventeenth annual session, June 17 to 28, at Ot- 
tawa, Kansas. Among the lecturers will be Dr. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago, Mr. Frank Carpenter, of Washington, and 
Governor McKinley, of Ohio. The session of the Long 
Island Chautauqua Assembly at Point 0’ Woods, L. I., 

will last from July 4 to September 2. The annual Sum- 
mer School of Biology, conducted by the New Hampshire 


The Colorado Summer School of Science, Philosophy, 
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College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, will be held 
July 8 to August 3 at Durham, N. H. The President is 
Dr. C. S. Murkland, of Durham. 

Among summer training-schools specially meant for 
teachers may be mentioned the Martha’s Vineyard In- 
stitute, Cottage City, Mass. Its session opens July 8. 
Among the lecturers will be Professors Palmer and Royce, 
of Harvard, Chancellor Payne, of Nashville, and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. The Cook County Normal 
Summer School will convene for three weeks, beginning 
July 15, at Englewood, near Chicago. The Principal is 
Colonel W. F. Parker. There will be courses in Psychol- 
ogy, Mathematics, Nature Study, History, Geography, etc. 
The International Summer School will hold its eleventh 
annual session at Glens Falls, N. Y., beginning July 16. 
This is a school for teachers, and is professional in its 
character. The manager is Mr. Sherman Williams, of 
Glens Falls. The Summer School for Teachers, at Nor- 
wich, Conn., will hold its fifth session July 8 to 26. There 
will be the usual courses of summer schools. The 
seventh annual session of the Virginia Summer School of 
Methods will take place June 24 to July 19 at Bedford City, 
Va. Theconductor is Mr. E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, Va. 

In addition to the above there are summer schools at 
Harvard, Yale, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Clark, Columbia, Cornell, the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, Virginia, the University of 
the City of New York, the Stanford University, and at 
other colleges. The thirty-third University Convocation 
of the State of New York will be held in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Albany, June 27 to29. The Chancellor is Dr. Judd 
Upson. Among those who will discuss the problems to be 
presented are Presidents Eliot, of Harvard, Hervey, of 
the Teachers’ College, Carter, of Williams, Schurman, of 
Cornell, and Harper, of the University of Chicago; Pro- 
fessors Caldwell, of Cornell, Ashmore, of Union, Perry and 
Todd, of Columbia, and Strong, of Williams Colleges ; Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, associate editor of The Outlook. 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association of the United States will be held July 9 
to 12 at Denver. The President is Professor Butler, of 
Columbia. Among the speakers will be President De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore; Professor Hinsdale, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ; Chancellor Payne, of the University 
of Nashville ; Supervisor Martin, of Boston ; and Professor 
Le Conte, of the University of California. The Ameri- 


can Institute of Instruction will meet on the same dates | 


as above at Portland, Me. Its President is Superintend- 
ent Stetson, of Maine. 

The dates for College Commencements this year are as 
follows : 

May 15, the University of California. 


May 29, University of Nashville, Stanford University, and the 


University of Colorado. 

May 30, the Catholic University of America, Howard and 
Atlanta Universities. 

June 4, University of Cincinnati. 

June 5, the Universities of Denver, 
Kansas, and North Carolina; Boston, 
Purdue, and Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sities. 

June 6, the Universities ‘of Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and of the City of 
New York, Bryn Mawr College, the 
Teachers’ College. June 11, the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore: 

June 12, Princeton, Columbia, 
Columbian, Syracuse, Lake Forest, 
Depauw, and Fisk Universities ; 
the Universities of Ohio, Illinois. 
Tennessee, Virginia, Nebraska, and ‘ 

Notre Dame; Vassar, Wells, Iowa, 
and Colorado Colleges. 

June 13, the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, and Wooster, Washington, N orthwestern, and 
Drake Universities, and Carleton College. 


June 19, Brown, Western Reserve, Washington and Lee, | 


Lehigh, and Vanderbilt Universities; Oberlin, Beloit, and Lafay- 
ette Colleges ; and the Universities of Rochester, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Georgia, and Texas. 

Tune 20, Cornell, Colgate, Tulane, and Washington Universi- 
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ties ; the College of the City of New York, the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
Kenyon College. 

June 25, Wellesley and Georgetown Colleges. 

June 26, Harvard, Yale, and Wesleyan Universities ; Amherst, 
Williams, and Dartmouth Colleges, and the University of Ver- 
mont. 

June 27, Union (its centenary), the University of Michigan ; : 
Bowdoin, Hamilton, Hobart, Trinity, and Allegheny Colleges. 

July 3, Colby University. 

August 1, the University of the South. 

In the religious world the principal summer event bids 
fair to be the Pan-American Congress of Religion and 
Education, which will meet at Toronto July 18 to 25. The 
Rev. Dr. S. G. Smith, pastor of the People’s Church, St. 
Paul, is President. The Congress will be composed of lay- 
men and clergymen from every country of North and South 
America. It will include Protestants, Romanists, and He- 
brews. The following gentlemen have promised co-opera- 
tion : Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Gilbert, President Har- 
per, the Rev. Drs. Gunsaulus, Edwards, and Bennett; 
Bishops Vincent and Hurst. ‘The object of this Congress 
is not to set forth the speculative differences of various 
creeds, but to bring about a practical union of practical 
men in behalf of practical affairs which make for the 
redemption of the world. 

~The fourteenth International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention will occur at Boston, July 10 to 15. We shall give 
an illustrated report of this Convention in our issue of July 
20. The headquarters of the Convention will be at Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston’s largest auditorium. Two other 
auditoriums will be under canvas, and the city officials 
have granted the use of the famous Boston Common as a 
site for these tents. It is expected that this Convention 
will be the most enthusiastic of any ever held. The Hon. 
Samuel B. Capen is Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee. ‘Father Endeavor” Clark continues as Presi- 
dent, and Mr. John Willis Baer as Secretary. Among the 
speakers will be Drs. Barrows, of Chicago, and Hamlin, of 
Washington; Governor Greenhalge, of Massachusetts ; 
Mayor Curtis, of Boston; President Patton, of Princeton; 
and Dr. Gordon, of Boston. The Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith 
will read “ America” at the open air-meeting on Boston 
Common. From June 27 to 30, at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the second International Conference of the Epworth League 
will take place. This League is the young folks’ organi- 
zation of the Methodist Church, and represents the three 
branches of that Church in the United States and Canada. 
The League’s membership is now upwards of a million. 
The Prime Minister of Canada and Bishop J. H. Vincent 
are to be two of the principal speakers. The third 
annual Conference of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom 
will be held at Marlborough, N. Y., August 6tog. Among 
other interesting speakers will be Mr, Ernest H. Crosby, 
of New York; the Rev. Charles Roads, of Philadelphia ; 
the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, Dr. Howe Tolman, and 
the Rev. Leighton Williams, all of New York. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature will hold 
Summer Bible Schools at Chautauqua, N. Y., Tully Lake, 
N. Y., Ottawa, Kan., Monteagle, Tenn., Lakeside, O., Lake 
Madison, S. Dak., Bay View, Mich., and Wintield, Kan. 
Among the speakers at Chautauqua will be President 
Harper and ..Professor Weidner; at Chicago, Professor 
Bruce, of Glasgow, Professor Gregory, of Leipsic, Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, of Oxford, and President Harper. 
At Western Reserve University, Cleveland, there will be 
held a Summer School of Theology. from July 8 to 11. 
The general subject will be “‘The Revelation of God.” 
Among the lecturers are Principal Fairbairn, of Glasgow, 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, Professor Charles Harris, Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford, of The Outlook, Dr. McGiffert, of Union Semi- 
nary, and Dr. Strong, President of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. The American School of Christian Philos- 
ophy will hold its annual session at Chautauqua, July 2 to 
9. The chief topic of discussion will be “‘ Christian Appli- 
cations of Sociology.” 

‘“‘ Northfield ” has now come to mean almost as much in 
the list of purely religious summer schools as the name 
“‘ Chautauqua ” does among those of a general character. 
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The World’s Student Conference, 
June 28-July 7, at Northfield will 
be addressed this year by the Rt. 
Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of 
Vermont; Presidents Patton, of 
Princeton, and Stryker, of Hamil- 
ton; and by other well-known 
speakers. The Young Women’s 
College Conference, July 20-30, 
at Northfield will be addressed 
by President Gates, the Rev. 
Messrs. Tomkins and Torrey, and 
others. The General Conference 
of Christian Workers, August 
3-15, will be addressed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Webb-Peploe, Pierson, and others, including 
Mr. Moody, who is, of course, the ‘principal attraction at 
each Conference. 

The Western Students’ Conference will be held at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., June 21 to 30. This Conference will be 
under the direction of the College Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M.C. A. The purpose of 
this gathering is to deepen the spiritual life of college men 
and to train them for leadership in organized Christian 
work among their fellow-students. The attendance of the 
Conference has been steadily increasing. Last year there 
were about 275 men present, from 125 colleges. The 
Western Secretarial Institute of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations will also be held at Lake Geneva, July 17 to 
August 17. This school is designed to meet the needs of 
| those who are looking forward to 
the General Secretaryship or phy- 
sical directorship of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, or 
of those who, being already in 
the work, desire greater profi- 
ciency along certain lines. 
The tenth annual Convention of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
will be held in Louisville, Sep- 
tember 25 to 29. The Brother- 
hood is an organization con- 
fined to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The President is Mr. 
James L. Houghteling, of Chicago, 
and the Secretary Mr. J. W.. 
Wood, of New York. 

The International Missionary Union will hold its annual 
meeting June 12 to 19. The President is Dr. J. T. Gracey, 
of Rochester. The International Christian Workers’ 
Association will hold a convention in the autumn of 1895 
at New Haven. The Rev. John C. Collins is Secretary. 
The Oak Island. Beach Christian Unity Conference 
will be held July 22 to 30 at Babylon, L. I. 

Turning to the great gatherings of denominational bodies, 
the anniversary week of the Baptist Associations has 
already occurred. It was from May 27 to June 3. The. 
American Baptist Missionary Union held its eighty-first 
anniversary on May 28 and 29; the President is Dr. 
Augustus H. Strong, of New York. The American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society held its sixty-third anniver- 
sary on May 30 and 31; Mr, Stephen Greene is President. 
The Baptist Publication Society held its es June 
1 to 3. The Baptist Congress 
will convene November 12-14 at 
Providence, R. I. The Rev. Dr. 
H. M. Sanders, of New York 
City, is Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Elsewhere in this issue we give 
a report of the annual meeting 
of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. This year’ S ses- 
sion was held at Saratoga. 


Professor John Fiske, 
Lecturer at various Summer 
Schools. 


James C. Carter, 


President y the American Bar 
Association. 
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lyn, beginning October 15. The Rev. Dr. Stimson is 
Chairman. The sermon will be by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
of Boston. The National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States will meet the second week 
in October at Syracuse, N. Y. The Council represents 
over five thousand churches. The present Moderator is the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint——The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation will hold its meeting in 
Detroit, October 22 to 24. The 
President is President Gates, of 
Amherst College. The Asso- 
ciation’s work is among the ne- 
groes of the South. 

The General Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church will meet November 
6 at Denver. 

The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will 
meet in Minneapolis on the 2d 
of October, and will probably 
continue in session about three 
weeks. The presiding Bishop 
is the Rt. Rev. John Williams, 
D.D., of Connecticut. There 
will be no meeting of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Congress this year. On account of the 
triennial sessions of the General Convention, the Congress 
is omitted every third year. The Triennial Board of 
Missions of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Societies 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church will meet in Minne- 
apolis on October 4. The Bishop of the Diocese in which 
these conventions meet is the Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, 
D.D. 

The Universalist General Convention will hold its ses- 
sions in Meriden, Conn., beginning October 22.. It is 
composed of the representatives of the various State con- 
ventions, a proportion of two lay delegates to one clerical. 
The President is the Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., and the Secretary the Rev. G. L. Demarest, of Man- 
chester, N. H. 

The National Conference of Unitarian Churches will 
take place October 21-24 in Washington. 

The General Convention of the Disciples of Christ will 
meet in October at Dallas, Texas. 

The General Council of the Lutherans will meet in No- 
vember at some place to be designated later. 

The American Congtess of Liberal Religious Societies 
will hold its second annual meeting in Chicago, June 4 to 6. 

Among coming conventions in the interests of science 
and engineering prominent place should be given to that 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which will hold its forty- 
fourth meeting in Springfield, . 
Mass., beginning August 28. The 
President is Professor Morley, of - 
Cleveland, and the Secretary Pro- 
fessor Putnam, of Cambridge. 
The Association’s departments 
are: Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, Physics, Chemistry, Me- 
chanical Science and Engineer- 
ing, Geology and Geography, 
Zoology, Botany, Anthropology, 
Economic Science and Statistics. 
The Geological Society of 
America will hold its seventh 
summer meeting at Springfield, 
Mass., August 26 and 27. The 
fellowship of;this pociety includes Press Clubs. 
all the working geologists upon 
the continent. The President is Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, and the Secretary Professor Fairchild, of the 
University of Rochester. The meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers will be held June 
25 to 28 at Detroit, Mich. The President is Mr. E. F. C. 
Davis, of Staten Island, N. Y., and the Secretary Pro- 
fessor an, of New York City. The American So- 
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ciety of Civil Engineers will hold its convention, begin- 
ning June 18, at Nantasket, Boston Harbor. The Secre- 
tary is Mr. Charles Warren Hunt, of New York City. 
The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will 
hold its general meeting at Niagara Falls, beginning June 
25. Professor Houston, of Philadelphia, is President, 
and the Secretary is Mr. R. W. Pope, of New York City. 
The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
will meet in New York City on November 7 and 8. The 
President is Mr. C. A.Griscom. The object of this Society 
is the promotion of the art of shipbuilding. 

Other conventions of National importance will be those 
of the American B ssociation, which will hold its next 
meeting August 28 to 30, at Detroit, Mich. The Hon. 
James C. Carter, of New York, is President, and Mr. John 
Hinkley, of Baltimore, is Secretary. The American 
Bankers’ Association will hold its twenty-first annual Con- 
vention on October 15 to 17 at Atlanta, Ga. The Presi- 
dent is Mr. J. J. P. Odell, of Chicago, and the Secretary Mr. 
H. W. Ford, of New York City. 
meeting of the American Historical Association will be 
held December 27 to 29 at Washington. The President 
is the Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts; and the 
Secretary Professor Herbert Adams, of Johns Hopkins 
University. The meeting of the American Philological 
Association will take place in Cleveland, beginning July 9. 


The President is Professor Wright, of Harvard, and the 3 


Secretary Professor Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
The meeting of librarians will take place at Denver, but 
the date is not yet fixed. The 
American Library Association 
has as its President Mr. H. M. 
Utley, of the Detroit Public 


President Mr. J. C. Dana, of 
Denver, whose admirable book 
on the care of libraries was 
recently reviewed in these col- 
umns. The next Convention 
of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held in New York 
City, beginning December g. Its 
President is Mr. John McBride; 
Secretary, Mr. Augustus Mc- 
Craith. A meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform 
League will be held in October or 
November ; time and place have not as yet been selected. 


Bishop Whipple, 
Of Minnesota. 


The Hon. Carl Schurz is President of the League, and Mr. . 


George McAneny Secretary. The Convention of the 
American Social Science Association will be held September 
2 to 6 at Saratoga. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., 
is Secretary. Theexercises will include discussions on edu- 
cation, health, jurisprudence, finance, and social economy. 
The President is Mr. F. J. Kingsbury, of Waterbury, Conn. 
The Scotch-Irish Society of America will hold its Con- 
vention at Lexington, Va., June 20 to 23. The President 
is Mr. Robert Bonner, of New York, and the Secretary 
Mr. H. C. Floyd, of Chattanooga. This Society has been 
in existence six years, and its purposes are the preserva- 
tion of Scotch-Irish history and associations, the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge regarding the Scotch-Irish peo- 
ple, and the keeping alive of the characteristic qualities of 
the race. There will be an old-time Covenanter service at 
Chatianooga, at which the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New 
York City, will officiate. The principal oration at the 
Convention will be by the Hon. John Randolph Tucker, 
of Virginia. The International League of Press Clubs 
is now in session in Philadelphia. The League’s Presi- 
dent is Mr. Clark Howell, of the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,” 
and its}Vice-President Mr. Murat Halstead, of the Brooklyn 
‘¢ Standard-Union.”———The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Elocutionists will be held June 24 
to 28 at Boston. Mr. F. F. Mackay, of New York City, 
is President; Mr. T. C. Trueblood, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Secretary. 
The National Meet of Bicyclers will probably be from 
July 8 to 15 at Asbury Park, N. J. In this connection 
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the International Conference for Good Roads will be held 
in October at Atlanta, Ga. Governor Fuller, of Vermont, 
is Chairman of the Central Committee. 

The Southern Irrigation Congress will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., beginning October 8, and the National 
Irrigation Congress will be held at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, beginning September 16. 

‘The silver jubilee of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America will be celebrated August 7 and follow- 
ing days in New York City. One of the principal speakers 
will be Monsignor Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate. The 
fifth session of the Summer Meetings at Prohibition Park, 
S. I., has already begun. The special feature of this sum- 
mer seems to be the National Conference of Political 
Reformers, June 28 to July 3. The biennial session of 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
about to convene in London. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, the largest érebniza- 
tion in the United States, will hold its next Annual En- 
campment (the twenty-ninth) at Louisville, September 11- 
13. The grand parade will take place September 11. 
General T. G. Lawlor, of Rockford, IIl., is the Commander- 
in-Chief. Twelve hundred delegates are expected to be 
present. The fourteenth annual Encampment of the 
Commandery-in-Chief of the Sons of Veterans of the United 
States of America will be held September 16 to 19 at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The Commander-in-Chief is Mr. Will- 
The Convention of the 
International Supreme Lodge of Good Templars of the 
World will be held, beginning June 26, at Boston. Repre- 
sentatives from nearly every civilized nation of the globe 
are expected to be in attendance. Dr. D. H. Mann, of 
Brooklyn, is at the head of this order, which now numbers 
600,000 members. Just one month later, and also in 
Boston, the twenty-sixth triennial Conclave of the Knights 
Templar of the United States will take place. The Most 
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Eminent Grand Master is the iin. Hugh McCurdy, of 
Michigan. The Sovereign Grand Lodge ofthe ILO.O F. 
will meet. September 16 at Atlantic City, N.J. In the 
American branch alone there are 800,000 ** Odd Fellows.’” 
Mr. John W. Stebbins, of Rochester, N. Y., is Grand Sire. 

The International Railway Congress is about to convene 
in London. Many of our principal roads will be repre- 
sented by their chief officers; for instance, President De-. 
pew and Vice-President Webb are among the delegates to 
represent the New York Central, and President Clark heads 
the delegation from the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford system. The purpose of this Congress is to bring 
together as many practical railway men as possible from all 
parts of the world for the discussion of modern ideas and 
appliances. 

Next October, at St. Louis, occurs a festival somewhat 
similar to that of Mardi Gras at New Orleans. The Veiled 
Prophet and his retinue will parade through the city, and 
at night have a bal]. Up to last year it had been the cus- 
tom to illuminate the streets by colored globes in long lines 
on the outer edge of the sidewalks. In addition to this, 
many electrical pieces were built in the streets and lighted 
at night, for the week of the Veiled Prophet festivities. 
Last year the illuminations were dropped, and in their 
place an organization of merchants had another parade in 
the daytime which was called the Parade of King Hotu— 
the name being translated “‘ High Old Time before You.” 
King Hotu’s parade will be continued in the future as an 
addition to the Veiled Prophet attraction. The latter gen- 
erally illustrates something serious, but the former organ- 
ization intends to makes its parades more or less humor- 
ous. 

One of the interesting sights abroad this summer will 
be the productions of the Passion Play at Selzech in Switzer- 
land, and at Horitz in Bohemia.. At the latter place the 
representations continue until October. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Vacation 


The long vacation has become a problem that engages 
the attention of all teachers and the majority of mothers. 
Many of both will be found who agree that the long period 
of idleness is not an advantage to either the body or mind 
of the healthy school boy and girl. That employment of 
some kind must be provided is the conclusion.. This sounds 
easy, but every mother who has tried to find regular em- 
ployment for a family of boys and girls away from home 
will testify that the difficulties are many times unsurmount- 
able. 

If the family occupy a country house, and the family 
life goes on as at other times, it is comparatively easy. 
The long vacation gives the opportunity for education in 
lines not possible at other times of the year. ‘The boy can 
be trained to assume the care and management of the 
stable, garden, and lawn; he can be trained in duties which 
should never be burdensome—those of host, devising 
and managing the outdoor amusements of the family 
and guests. The daughter can, during the long vacation, 
share the duties of housekeeping with her mother; she 
may be introduced to the gentle art of needlework— 
a resource to the busiest woman at times; needlework 
not in its decorative sense alone, but the practical side 
that ministers so much to the ease, peace, and comfort of 
every family, whether rich or poor. The social training 
that means much in the future is given its fullest oppor- 
tunity during the long vacation. The responsibilities that 
cannot be assumed during school terms should be assumed 
now, and the youngest child should be placed in the posi- 


tion of host or hostess. This isa field for the development | 


of unselfishness that is natural, and not fraught with the 
dangers of self-righteousness or self-consciousness. The 
family life in the vacation gives the opportunity for inti- 
macies between members of the family next to impossible 
when school life, with its diverse duties and demands, 
controls each one. 


The problem of the vacation becomes most serious when 
we realize that the standards of our college$ rise each 
year; this increases the demands upon the secondary 
schools, and we have the illogical relation of higher de- 
mands in our schools and longer vacations; and therefore 
shorter time to accomplish the work demanded. Studies 
that should receive the time and attention that would make 
them a part of the mind must be treated as introductions 
to that which will be understood in the future, when there 
is more time to give tothem. This habit of smattering or 
skimming is bad, thoroughly bad, for the mind, and the 
morals as well. For the habit formed of skimming over 
work is one that affects the character and detracts from its 
stability and nobility. Thoroughness is the basis of sound 
morals. 

Can the school boy or girl accomplish during the sum- 
mer vacation any work that will assist, if it does not reduce,. 
the amount of work that must be accomplished during the 
school year? In considering this question it must be remem- 
bered that, including the Christmas and Easter vacations, 
the year divides for the children into seven months of school 
and five months of vacation. When this is remembered, 
the importance of making the vacation bear a share in the 
scheme of education is recognized. 

The easiest, most feasible, most practicable method is 
by systematic reading. If this reading is done with pencil 
and note-book, with maps and photographs, the benefit will 
be apparent to the most indifferent student or pupil. If the 
microscope, small telescope, and portable laboratory are 
given their proper place in this scheme of vacation educa- 
tion, the development of the mind, because the powers of 
observation have been called into activity, will be marked. 

There need be no urging of the boy or girl who loves 
nature. These will learn in every walk; investigation is 
the bent of the mind, and a few standard books will send 
them back to school with a fund of facts to systematize 
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when the text-books become familiar. . Culture becomes an 
unconscious part of the summer vacation. The boy who 
loves birds loves them none the less if he becomes 
acquainted with the poets who put their love into words. 
Nor does a flower lose its attractiveness for the flower- 
lover when the poet’s word-picture becomes a part of the 
mind’s equipment. The summer library is the most 
important feature of the summer baggage; it represents 
that which is indestructible ; that which is unaffected by 
fashion, and wearable at all seasons. It is the personal 
requirement of each member of the family, and, if treated 
as it should be, becomes a link in the family life that is 
never broken. ‘To the many who will ask, What books shall 
we take? we answer, ‘“‘ Your favorites, and some of these.”’ 


HISTORY 


American Statesmen Series: Daniel Webster, Alexander 
Hamilton. 

English Men of Letters Series: Life of Lamb, Coleridge, De 
Quincey. 

The Makers of Florence. Oliphant. 

Civil Government. John Fiske. 

The Discovery of America. John Fiske. 

History of the United States. John Fiske. 

The Winning of the West. Roosevelt. 


TRAVEL 


Letters of Travel. Phillips Brooks. 

A Thousand Miles up the Nile. Amelia B. Edwards, 
An Inland Voyage. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Across the Plains.- Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Cape Cod. Thoreau. 

Walden. Thoreau. 

Byways of Europe. Bayard Taylor. 

The Zigzag Journeys. Horace Scudder. 

The Bodley Books. Horace Scudder. 

A Vagabond in Spain. Luffmann. 

Chinese Characteristics. Arthur Smith. 
_My Early Travels and Adventures. Henry M. Stanley. 
Through the Dark Continent. Henry M. Stanley. 


ESSAYS - 


Obiter Dicta. Augustine Birrell. 

Short Studies in Literature. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Under the Trees. Hamilton W. Mabie. : 

A Shelf of Old Books. Mrs. James T. Fields. 
Lamb’s Essays. 

Matthew Arnold’s Essays. 

Signs and Seasons. Burroughs. 

Fresh Fields. Burroughs. 


POEMS 


Tales of a Wayside Inn.- Longfellow. 

Evangeline. Longfellow. 

Miles Standish. Longfellow. 

Translation of the Odyssey. Bryant. 

Idylls of the King. Tennyson. 

English Historical Plays. Shakespeare. 

Poems of Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Mrs. Browning. 


ART 
Elementary History of Art. D’Anvers. 

- Schools and Masters of Painting. Radcliffe. 
Schools and Masters of Sculpture. Radcliffe. 
A History of Painting. J.C. Van Dyke. 
The Christ-Child in Art. Henry van Dyke. 


LETTERS 
Celia Thaxter’s Letters. 
Letters of Lucy Larcom. 
The Sherman Letters. of 
Letters of Dolly Madison. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
The Common Land Birds of New England. Willcox. 
Summer Studies of Birds and Books. Warde Fowler. 
Little Brothers of the Air. Olive Thorne Miller. 
In Nesting-Time. Olive Thorne Miller. 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. Olive Thorne Miller. 
Birdcraft. Mabel Osgood Wright. 


BOTANY 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. Mathews. 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. Dana. 


OUTDOOR GAMES 
Golf in America. J. P. Lee. 
Golf. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
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Athletics and Baseball. Montague Shearman. 
How to Become a Player. J. M. Ward. 
Practical Lawn-Tennis. James Dwight. 

Book of College Sports. Walter Camp. 
Lawn-Tennis. J. M. Heathcote and others. 


FICTION 
Villette. Charlotte Bronté. 
Marjorie Daw. T. B. Aldrich. 
Passe Rose. Hardy. 
Sir Percival. Shorthouse. 
Treasure Island. Stevenson. 
Kidnapped. Stevenson. 
The Black Arrow. Stevenson. 
We and the World. Mrs. Ewing. 
Six to Sixteen. Mrs. Ewing. | 
Madam How and Lady Why. Kingsley. 
Quentin Durward. Scott. 
Ivanhoe. Scott. 
St. Winifred’s. Dean Farrar. 
Under the Red Robe. Weyman. 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen. 
Flower de Hundred. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Rose Terry Cooke’s New England Stories. 
Miss Wilkins’s New England Stories. 
Lorna Doone. Blackmore. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. Amelia Barr. 
The Minister’s Wooing. Mrs. Stowe. 
The Prince and the Pauper. Mark Twain. 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. Miss Yonge. 
The Caged Lion. Miss Yonge. 
The Chaplet of Pearls. Miss Yonge. 
The Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 
The Spy. Cooper. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. Mrs. Manning, 
Cherry and Violet. Mrs. Manning. 
The Blue Dragon. Peard. 
Lion of St. Mark’s. Henty. 
Tales of the Alhambra. Irving. 
Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer. 
The Man Without a Country. E. E. Hale. 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston. 
The Circuit-Rider. Eggleston. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Mrs. Stowe. 
Agnes Surriage. Bunner. 


The Ethics of Summer Boarding 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


People go from home in summer for different} reasons. 
Some because they are tired of the city’s strain and bustle 
and desire rest, craving to wafch the peace of the hills 
going to sleep like wearied children at sunset, to feel the 
charm of the deep green woods, and to learn by heart the 
beauty of morning and evening in the country. Nature, in 
her several aspects, rests and refreshes them, and they seek 
her with the confidence of children turning to their mother. 
Others have had a struggle with housekeeping, with the 
plumbing, the furnishing, the refitting and replenishing 
which every home, however simple, needs periodically. The 
catering, cooking, entertaining, managing, and administering 
have fettered their souls, taxed their purses, and tried their 
strength. They, too, set their faces toward inland farm- 
stead or seaside cottage or mountain hamlet, determined 
to drop burdens and limit cares, and enjoy the renovation 
of change. 

' Sull others, with reluctance and regret, lock the door on 
their city homes, sorry to leave them even temporarily, 
regretful of the needs-must which imposes a separation on 


families, the husband toiling and moiling in the shop or office, 


eating at restaurants, returning at night toa lonely and silent 
abode, while the wife, for the sake of her babies and her older 
growing children, betakes herself to a summer boarding- 
house, amid fresh scenes and stranger friends. For this 
sort of wife cannot help making friends among strangers— 
she is so simple and womanly, and her heart is so true to 
the polar star of home. 

In all these classes we have not glanced at the immense 
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contingent of summer boarders whose object in going to 
seaside or springs cr lakes, or whatever place they 
choose, is to be fashionable or to be gay, to have a “ jolly” 
time, to fill the days with active and unremitting pleasur- 
ing; nor at the increasing numbers who seize the shining 
hour and fill it with study, intellectual or spiritual, attend- 
ing courses of lectures, learning new languages, taking in 
stores for future use. | 

But, whatever be one’s object in boarding for the sum- 
mer, or, for that matter, during any season, the aim should 
be to pitch one’s tent with the idea of home in mind. 
Four walls and a roof, though the walls be of canvas and 
the roof open in niche and crevice to the sky, will make 
home to her or to him who takes the true spirit inside 
with the bodily presence. There are women—always the 
true home-makers—who cannot spend a night or two at 
an inn without investing their temporary shelter, the barren 
room, the seat at the table, the place where they set for a 
little while the soles of their feet, with a certain serene 
atmosphere of home. 

The summer boarder owes more than the weekly stipend, 
counted forth in money and dropped into the hand of his 
host, to the home which receives him, to the community 
which he has selected as his pleasure-ground. The mani- 
fest thing he ought to do—let me say se ought to do—is 
to give the best his or her own home life has endowed its 
possessor with, to the people among whom the temporary 
life is cast. ' 

By so much as at home there have been brightness, 
abundance of resource, flowers on the board, delicate re- 
finement, pictures, books, the cheer and culture which are 
born of contact with one’s fellows, let the summer denizen 
impart to those who have less. This not by way of preach- 
ing, but by simple, sweet “vzmg, by the outpouring that 
comes of being one’s self, and ringing, like good metal, 
true all through. 

There come many chances of showing kindness, of direct- 
ing affairs into the best channels, of setting that old-fash- 
ioned thing, a good example, to those who give them- 
selves freely, from day to day, in the effort to bless the 
social circle in which they are but individual units, acci- 
dentally there to the casualglance. The personal equation 
always counts. Whether on the ocean steamer, the yacht, 
the hotel veranda, the stage bowling over the hills, wherever 
people are thrown together, there is not only the possibility 


' of their assisting one another, there is the impossibility of 


their not in some way producing reciprocal results. Asso- 
ciation is as subtle in its workings as its outcome is inde- 
finable. Nothing is so potential in the world as the human 
soul. 

I have seen a modest girl, timid, shy, unused to decid- 
ing her own movements, elevate the tone and purify the 
feeling of a village by her consistent Christian conduct 
while a boarder within its precincts during the summer. 
A delicate spinster, in fragile health, and aloof from so- 
ealled advanced ideas, has given a new conception of the 
sacredness of Sabbath-keeping to a collection of people 


‘numbering several hundred simply by her goodness, week 


after week, in attracting to herself the little children in the 
summer hotel and holding, in the sultry afternoon hours, 
a delightfully informal Sunday-school with them. We all 
have instances in our minds, and there are few of us who 
do not hold certain memories whitely starred, in connection 
with our summer experiences. 

To those who are contented only when doing some tan- 
gible work, the suggestion may not be amiss that in our 
country sojourning we may, by purse and sympathy and, 
above all, by regular attendance, greatly assist the local 
church. The woman who can bring a cultivated voice 
may greatly contribute to the musical part of the worship. 
I have known a gifted amateur to consecrate her training 
and her social popularity so that this fell under her gentle 
control for a season, to the wonderful improvement and 
development of the choir. But tact was required here 
amounting to positive genius. 

Staying among those who, even if well paid in money, 
are yet obliged to work harder than usual for our comfort, 
let us. not thoughtlessly add to their burdens by being late 
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at meals, keeping them up beyond their accustomed hours 
for retiring, or in any way showing ourselves inconsider- 
ate. 

The best code on which to build an ethical edifice is 
found in‘a very ancient but thoroughly modern document— 
the Sermon on the Mount. | 

Battle Ball | 


By Paul Pastnor 


This is a new game, invented by Dr. Sargent, the phys- 
ical director at Harvard. It combines many of the best 
features of baseball, football, bowling, and tennis, and 
may be played either in the gymnasium or out-of-doors. 

Battle ball, like.tennis, is played on a court, whose lines 
are arranged as in the following diagram. 

The length of 
the court should 
be just twice its 


width. Fifty by 
twenty-five feet 
have been found om 
to be the best c | 
active _ playing. % 

The court is di- 

vided by a line 

through the center 

into two exact % % | 
Squares, measur- | 

ing twenty-five | | 

feet each way. | | 
Each “side” , 
consists of five 
players, who ar- | 
range themselves 
in the order indi- 
cated by the small 5 


Greek crosses in | 
the diagram. A | 
B is the center 

foul line; C D are 
the end, base, or 
goal lines. E F 

are wire stop-nets, | 
which should be | 
set five feet behind 

the goal lines. 
Over the goal 
lines, and seven 
feet above them, 
cords arestretched \ 

from posts, which E = 
are indicated by 

the open circles. | 

Three pairs of stakes are driven into the ground on each 
goal line, as indicated by the dark circles; one pair in the 
center, the others three feet from the posts. The stakes 
of each pair should be eighteen inches apart. 

When the court is marked out on a gymnasium floor, 
Indian clubs may take the place of stakes. — 

The game is played with a round rubber ball, inflated 
and leather-covered—the same kind of ball that was used 
in playing old-style football. The ball should be nine 
inches in diameter, and should weigh about a pound. 

When the players are stationed as previously described, 
the three in front of the goal lines act as guards or goal- 
tenders. The other two are the “ throwers.”’ 

The toss of a coin determines which side shall have the 
ball. One of the throwers of this side tries to throw the 
ball between the goal-posts of the other side. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing this, he makes a goal and scores ten points 
for his side. If he fails to make a goal, but hits a club or 
post, five points are scored for his side. If the ball passes 
the goal line wxder the cord, three points are gained. But | 
if the ball should fly over the cord, it is a foul and counts 
one against the side throwing it. If a thrower at any time 
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crosses the center foul line, he loses two points for his 
side. It is a game of throwers versus catchers or guards. 
The latter are not expected to leave their places in front 
of their respective goal-posts. The throwers on the defen- 
sive side may, of course, aid in defending the goals of their 
side, and they may play anywhere within their own court. 

The game usually consists of two ten-minute innings, 
with a rest of five minutes between them. But this, of 
course, is an arbitrary matter, in which players may suit 
their own convenience. The side scoring the larger num- 
ber of points in the agreed time wins. 7 

Battle ball is equally suitable for boys or girls. It employs 
the muscles of the whole body, is absolutely free from dan- 
ger or brutality, and-is neither an exhausting nor a too mild 
form of exercise. | 


Summer Small-Boat Cruising 
By James Hammond 


Many a boy who lives in or near New York has spent 
a summer or two on his catboat or sloop, sailing around 
the Harbor or in the Sound, and has never yet learned what 
yachting really is. If he belongs to a club, he has his 
summer regattas, and becomes so fond of racing that there 
is nothing else which he considers so satisfying as this. 
But hundreds of young boatmen cannot, for one reason or 
another, race. They do not like to go to the expense of 
joining a club, or of keeping their boats in racing condition. 
Other yachtsmen spend their time in wishing they had 
boats a little larger than their own. The boy with a cat- 
boat wants a sloop, the 21-footer wants a 40-footer, and 
soon. And none of them realize that in many ways there 
is more to be gotten out of a catboat than out of a 100- 
foot schooner. It is like the young fisherman who, because 
he cannot fish for trout, forgets, or never learns, that there 
are among the commonest fish many species that will jump 
at a fly and give you quite as much work before you land 
them as ever a trout could. 

It is a fact, however, that there is an enormous amount 
of profit and enjoyment to be gotten out of a jib-and-main- 
sail or a cat, either inside or near any good harbor. Sup- 
pose you have a sloop measuring twenty-one feet over all. 


She probably has a small cockpit, a centefboard, a small. 


cabin, and draws perhaps two feet of water. If you happen 
to be near Boston Harbor or Long Island Sound, or any 
such place, there is nothing required but your own re- 
sources to make a whole-summer’s enjoyment. You want 
a congenial crew of three other*boys, and there should be, 
also, a reasonable amount of nautical system aboard. The 
craft should be washed down every morning, and every 
rope and all other gear kept in ship-shape order. Then a 
regular system should be adopted for exploring every bay, 
river, or navigable creek in the vicinity—a system that can 
be altered, changed, or dropped whenever you like, but, 
nevertheless, some definite plan. 

Only poor sailors and land duffers are careless about 
their craft. To be ship-shape, the boat, no matter how 
small, should carry a compass, charts of the Sound if the 
Sound is your cruising-ground, a glass, a good horn, a 
few canned meats, etc., some condensed coffee and milk, 
hardtack, and a small oil-stove. These should always be 
dry, kept in a clean place in the locker forward, and per- 
haps wrapped in the four good blankets which are abso- 
lutely necessary for the crew. Thenin case you are caught 
in the next bay or across the Sound over night, or are 
cruising for more than a day, four boys can easily sleep 
aboard, one each side of the centerboard box on the cabin 
floor, and one each on the transoms. The Captain keeps 
_a short log of each day’s doings, and in the morning a 
consultation decides what this day’s run shall be. If you 
can sport a cannon, so much the better. At eight bells in 
the morning the gun is fired and the colors go up. After 
the morning plunge has been taken, before eight, and the 
crew have dressed in the simplest, most unpretentious kind 
of clothes, such as an ordinary jersey with a sweater over 
it, and a pair of flannel knickerbockers or long trousers 
with sneakers on the feet, breakfast is prepared by that 
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member whose turn it is to cook for the day. The chart 
is then brought out on the table or the deck, and the boat’s 
position as she lies at anchor marked. With a pair of 
compasses, one point being on the boat’s position, the 
Captain places the other point on the spot which he can 
reach in direct line. Placing a double ruler against the 
points of the compasses in this position, he separates the 
other part of the ruler until it touches the compass marked 
somewhere on the chart. This gives him the exact course 
by the compass which he is to pursue, and if the wind is 
such that the boat can lay her course direct, she is imme- 
diately putonit. If the point at the other end is in view, the 
compass may not be needed, but it is always well to know 
what the course is by compass, in case of sudden fogs. 
Then comes the time when so many boys and men find 
only half the fun of cruising. They get under way and 
bring the craft to her course, and then sail her steadily till 
they reach their destination. This is scarcely yachting, 
and by no means cruising. After weighing anchor and 
storing that and all else away in ship-shape fashion, the 
questions of wind and weather become subjects of study. 
Can we carry some light sails, a club topsail, or only the 
working topsail, a small flying-jib, or will she stand the 


balloon? And this does not mean, Will she stand it and. 


still keep her stick aboard and in place? Far from it. 
Many a craft runs better often under less sail than under 
all she can stand. The object is to get all that can be 
gotten in the way of comfort, enjoyment, and speed out of 
the boat. And the crew must so study their boat that 
they learn to know how she runs best under all circum- 
stances. 

Hence sails are being constantly made and shortened to 
suit the wind and try the craft’s abilities, and the crew are 
constantly at work at a most profitable occupation. 

It must be remembered that every good seaman has a 
wholesome respect for the sea, the wind, and, above all, 
for his boat. He does not crowd the latter, he does not 
see how near he can come to buoys, rocks, and shoals, but 
he puts her through all courses in seamanlike fashion. The 
real cruising is that which is carried on in the most thorough 
way, not that which boys take up and try to carry out with 
the least work and pains. And itis the real cruising which 
makes the most enjoyable feature of all boating. On the 
other hand, the craft that is carelessly kept, the one that 
starts out in a hurry, trusting to luck, causes the trouble 
and the inconvenience that make so many young yachts- 
men complain. With the boat well supplied with the few 
necessary materials mentioned, no one need fear a sudden 
storm or fog, any more than all sailors naturally dislike these 
two dangers of the sea. For, ifa landing can be made, oran 
anchorage secured, it is only necessary to roll yourselves 
up in blankets and sleep out the night, warm and dry in 
the cabin or under the sail, with the certainty of a break- 
fast and some hot coffee in the morning. If the fog comes 
on when you are a mile or two from shore, two boys are 
put on the lookout forward, the Captain is at the wheel, 
and, while one of the lookouts blows the horn frequently, 


the fourth member of the crew, with the chart on his knees _ 


and the compass before him, keeps the craft to her course 
from observations taken as the fog fell. 

Such cruising as this can be carried on in an open Cat- 
boat perfectly well, for, though any one may sleep in the 
cockpit comfortably, there is no reason why a landing 
should not be made each night, except, perhaps, the reason 
of expense. Stil], many a young yachtsman prefers to stay 
aboard, and hundreds of cruises have been made in such 
craft with plenty of enjoyment and profit. It is not the 
size of the boat nor the distance covered that makes yacht- 
ing pleasant, healthy, and instructive. It is the way in 
which yachting is carried on; and if, for any reason, the 
particular yachtsman cannot make cruises of several days 
in extent, he can make one each day from his own moor- 
ings, and treat it as a part of the long summer’s cruise. 

I should not depreciate racing; it is one of the details of 


cruising. And much enjoyment is to be obtained in strip- 


ping the yacht and preparing for the race. If you win, so 
much the better; if you lose, you have still had the fun of 
preparation, and, after all, this is only part of the cruise. 
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How I Discovered the North Pole’ 


Reported by F. S. Church from an Interview with the Discoverer 


With Illustrations by F. S. Church 


The whole school went off on a picnic. Mamma and 
me and all of us. It wasn’t like your kind of picnics when 
you go to the woods with lunch-baskets. We were a school 
of seals. Yes, we have schools just like you do, and we 
learn to fish and climb rocks. I am not going to tell you 
where we come from and where we go ; no seal tells that. 
I will only say that this particular day we were off for a 


little distance off. I scrambled over and up, and, just as I 
was on top and about to dive, I heard the gulls scream, 
“Look out!” And something grabbed me by my hind 
flippers. I looked, and, oh, for goodness’ sake! if it wasn’t 
a man! I yelled and squirmed and tried to bite him, and 
the gulls screamed and pecked at his face; but it was no 
use; he had me tight, and I soon tired myself out, and 


**T Gave a Grand Concert ”’ 


good time. I was young and frisky, and mamma said, 
*¢ Now you just keep alongside of me, and don’t go fooling 
around, or you’ll get into trouble.” But I thought I knew 
more than mamma, and when we were all swimming along- 
side of some rocks I saw a couple of sea-gulls I knew, and 
lagged behind, just to talk with them and tell them about 
our picnic. They said, 
“‘Come up here and we 
will have a clam-bake 
and fish dinner and lots 
of fun;’’ so I sneaked 
behind and gave a dive 
down and waited till 
the school had got far 
enough along not to see 
me, and then I crawled 
up on the rocks with the 
gulls. Didn’t we have a 
nice time! We found a 
fire some one had made, 
and we caught some fish 
and clams and had a 
great feast, and after din- 
ner dove off some rocks ; 
and then came the be- 
ginning of my troubles. 
I said: “I am a-going to 
dare you all to dive off 
that rock,” pointing to 
one quite high and some 

1 This is a story for young peo- 
ple. Any young person over 
eighty years of age is therefore 


ositively forbidden to read it.— 
HE EDITORS. 


he just took me under his arm, and down he went to a 
little fishing-shanty where he lived. Wasn’t I scared, 
though! Mother told me never to go near a man; he 
would kil], skin, and boil me; but he didn’t do either. 
He put me in a box and gave me some fish to eat, and then 
he went to work and fenced in a little place in the rocks 


“He was Telling Them Stories” 
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so I couldn’t get out, and he would watch me swim around 
and dive for the fish he threw in for me, and we became 
great friends. He had a banjo he used to play upon, and 
one day he put it down on a rock and showed me how to 
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sight but the bell-buoy ; the water so clear and cold, the 
air so fresh ; I just jumped up on that buoy and played on 
my banjo better than I ever did before. Two gulls came 
and lit on the buoy and said I played like Orpheus; which 


The Gingerbernooster 


‘use my flippers upon it so as to make music, and I used 
to like it very much, and I would play upon it whenever 
he wanted me to. One day he put me in a box, and we 
sailed away to a place called Boston, where he sold me to 
the keeper of a dime museum, and I had to come out three 
times a day and play before an audience; and it was dark and 
stuffy where they kept me, and I was fed on bad fish, and not 
half enough of it, and I was miserable, and cried for mamma. 
-And then I was sent to New York, and put in a museum 
which was worse than the one in Boston, and I cried harder 
than ever. 

But now comes the nice part. One day they put me 
in my box with the banjo (which, by the way, was made 
expressly for me; as the museum men said, I spoiled an 
ordinary banjo with my wet flippers). I found one day that 
the box, with me and the banjo, were on a boat, and, joy! 
I noticed that the end of the box had come open. Wasn’t 
I smart! I just flopped out, and, with my banjo in my flip- 
‘pers, dove off the boat down deep into the water; swimming 
as hard asI could, passing along and under big vessels, dodg- 
ing paddle-wheels and propeller-screws ; once in a while 
putting my head up for a second for a breath—you know 
we can keep down a long time if we can only get a 
whiff of air occasionally. I knew I was fast approaching 
the sea. The water began to get clear and cold, and I began 
to see the fish swimming by, and at last I ventured up for 
a good long breathing-spell. Wasn’t I happy when I looked 
around and could just see land in the distance, nothing in 


— 
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‘I Played a Tune for Him on My Banjo” 


I thought was a great compliment, as my grandmother had 
told me how Orpheus had made a harp out of a tortoise- 
shell, and played so well everybody stopped to hear him, 
The gulls said I must go with them to their home and give 
a concert. I always liked gulls, and thought of my old 
playmates, who tried so hard to keep me from being cap- 
tured, and I consented. Two days’ swim, the gulls as guide, 
and I landed on their island, where I was introduced to all 
their folks ; and I gave a grand concert to lots of sea-birds of 
all kinds; and there were some mermaids, who swam in to 
hear me and complimented me very much, and one sang a 
song to my accompaniment. I stayed on the island quite a 
while, but finally got tired and started off, determined to 
see more of the world, much to the sorrow of the gulls, 
who expected me to stay with them; in fact, they had 
appointed me musician-in-chief of the island. But I was 
getting uneasy and must go. 

I swam for days and days, the water getting colder and 
colder, and I began to see mountains of ice floating around, 
But -I kept right on, and the ice began to get solid, and I 
had to hunt for air-holes and cracks to get a breath. One 
day I came up for a rest, and I heard some one talking 
behind a big clump of ice near by. I crept carefully along 
till I could look around and see where the noise came 
from; and, don’t you believe it, if there didn’t sit a great 
big polar bear, with two seals in his lap and about twenty 
in a circle around him, and he was telling them stories! I 
was rather surprised, as I saw one once in a museum at 
Boston, and he always wanted to eat me up; and mother 
said up North the seals always had to look out for polar 
bears, But it seems this one was very old, and used to 
tell stories to everybody who would catch fish for him. I 
only stayed long enough to hear him tell this one, which 
he called 

THE GINGERBERNOOSTER 


AND HOW THE TIGER GOT HIS STRIPES 


‘‘ A tiger was going along one day, and he saw a ginger- 
bernooster. Now the tiger knew if, the gingerbernooster 
saw him he was a ‘gorner,’ because the favorite food. of 
the gingerbernooster is tigers. He was so scared he could 
hardly keep on his legs, and he was in such a state that 
it would be impossible for him to run, so he could only 
keep perfectly still and take his chances. The grass was 
long and thick, and the sunshine threw great shadows all 
over the tiger; and he kept so still and was so mixed up 
with shadows and grass that the gingerbernooster didn’t 
see him, and passed along and. was soon out of sight. 
Now, you have heard about people being so scared that 
their hair turned gray’ in one night; well, this is what 
happened to the tiger. At that time tigers had no stripes; 
they were simply yellow and white. But this tiger was so 
scared, and his nerves so ‘strung up,’ that, when he got 
over his fright and started for home, he found that the 
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shadows of the grasses were frightened on his entire 
body, and from that time all tigers have been striped. 
Now see if you can say gingerbernooster!’’ And they all 
tried, but they couldn’t, and for a week their jaws were all 
twisted. 

This I thought was very interesting ; and then, instead of 
giving him a fish, I played a tune for him onmy banjo. And, 
do you know, he got upand danced! But I was anxious to 
see the world, and started on. Now comes the greatest 
part of al]. Ifelt I was a great musician, but I wanted 
to be great in another way, and, with a determined purpose 
in mind, I swam on. The ice kept getting thicker and 
thicker, and I used to have to hunt for breathing-places, 
as the cracks and air-holes seemed to be getting less fre- 
quent. One day I sawin the distance some men and dogs, 
but I didn’t want to have anything to do with them, and I 
slipped back under water, and didn’t come up again for a 
long time. 

Occasionally I would see some bears, but my banjo 
would always fascinate them, and they would sit and listen 
as long as I would play. Well, I kept on swimming, and 
one day I came up from 
under the ice, and what do 
you think Isaw? Why, the 
North Pole! Yes, there it 
was, sticking right up in the 
ice; and I got up on my 
hind flippers and twirled my 
banjo around in the air, and 
shouted as loud as I could, 
“J, I, I have discovered the 
North Pole ;” and then I sat 
down with my back resting 
on the Pole and played 
Yankee Doodle twenty-three 
times. Now] am not going 
to tell you much about it, 
because I don’t want any of 
you to discover it. I will 
only say this, that the Pole 
is just sixteen feet high. 
The only inhabitants are 
sea-gulls and seals; and 
they have ice-cream three 
times a day, and an extra 
plate on Sundays. They have jolly times, and play lots 
of games, and they all think I am a great musician. 


“I, 1, I Have Discovered the North 
Pole” 
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By the Flashlight 
By Arthur H. Hall 


We gathered in a hurried group, 
With scramble, jest, and stifled laughter, 
A careless, jovial, youthful troop, 
Intent on what was coming after ; 
*Mid whispered warning, “‘ Hush !” and “ Hark !” 
We stood expectant in the dark. 


An instant’s flash, the attention caught, 
A mimic scream from nerves scarce shaken, 
And, quicker than the occult thought, | 
Thé picture is complete, is taken— 
Faces with arch expression bright 
Captured from darkness and blank night. 


O for a hand divine to fire © 
Time’s rearward cloud with lightning glowing, 
This once to appease my heart’s desire 
By one more lovely picture showing ! 
One group recall from life’s sealed past, 
One flash in darkness—that the last ! 


No answer to my plaintive cry ; . 
Silence succeeds my vain endeavor : 

Faces that in my memory lie 
Are photographed there only, ever ;. 

A filmy, fading blur there drawn 

Till the eternal morning dawn. 


% 


Lowland forest arches overhead, and checkers the ground 
with darkness ; but the pine, growing in scattered groups,. 
leaves the glades between emerald-bright. Its gloom is 
all its own; narrowing into the sky, it lets the sunshine 
strike down to the dew. . . . Other trees rise against the 
sky in dots and knots, but this in fringes. You never 
see the edges of it, so subtle are they; and for this reason: 
—it alone of trees, so far as I know, is capable of the fiery - 
change which we saw before had been noticed by Shake- 
speare. When the sun rises behind a ridge crested with 
pine, provided the ridge be at a distance of about two 
miles, and seen clear, all the trees, for about three or four 
degrees on each side of the sun, become trees of light, seen 
in clear flame against the darker sky, and dazzling as the 
sun itself.— Ruskin : Modern Painters. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 
Won by Mr. Harry Constant, of New York City 
The Coming Storm. Norton’s Point, Coney Island 


s 


HEN The Outlook announced, some 
two months ago, that it offered 
prizes amounting to a hundred dol- 
lars for the best photographs which 
might be sent in by the amateur 
photographers among its subscribers, 
its editors naturally awaited the out- 
come of this, for them, novel under- 
taking with feelings of curiosity as 

3 well as of interest. How many pic- 

tures would be sent in? What would be their quality? 

At first the pictures came in somewhat slowly, but the 

numerous letters of inquiry received showed that the 

interest was general. Some amusement was occasioned 
by a letter from a contestant whose pictures were among 
the earlier ones to arrive, and who remarked that she 
had little hope that they would have much chance for 

a prize “among the many thousands of others.” At 

that time the pictures were to be counted only by the 

dozen; but events proved that she exaggerated only by 
using the word thousands for hundreds. As the time for 
the ending of the contest approached, the daily mail grew 

rapidly larger, and for three or four days before April 30— 

the last day of the competition—the pictures numbered 

from one to two hundred each day. In all, nine hundred 

_ and sixty-nine photographs were sent, by one hundred and 

sixty-nine competitors. Only a very few obviously failed 

to comply with the conditions of the contest, and were 
necessarily returned ; two or three only came too late to 
be included in the contest; one competitor, by the way, 
left on the afternoon of April 29 some pictures with a letter 

Stating that they were left at 5:40 o’clock of April 30, and 

unless his watch was wrong they should be in time—his 

watch evidently being better than his memory for dates. 
Almost or quite every State in the Union was repre- 


sented by some among these nearly thousand pictures, 
the Pacific slope and Canada sending not a few. Some 
came from as far as Spain and France. The competitors 
were pretty evenly divided between the two sexes; we are 
glad to add that there were a considerable number sent by 
young people. In subject the landscapes predominated 
over the figure-pieces quite noticeably. The largest num- 
ber of pictures sent by any one person was thirty. The 
limitations set for the competitors were purposely few and 
as little troublesome as possible ; consequently all sizes 
and styles of photographs were presented. 

To serve as a Committee of -Award, The Outlook was 
fortunate indeed in obtaining the consent of President 
R. A. B. Dayton, of the Society of American Photographers 
of New York; Mr. Edward L. Wilson, editor of “ Wilson’s 
Photographic Magazine ;” and Mr. W., W. Ellsworth, Secre- 
tary of The Century Company. The announcement from 
these gentlemen of the prize pictures, and those winning 
‘“‘honorable mention,” will be found below. We may 
merely say here that, taking them as a whole, the photo- 
graphs seem to us in every way creditable to the artistic 
sense of The Outlook’s subscribers. ‘There were, to be 
sure, many pictures submitted which were far from being 
the work of experts, but the average was high enough to 
show that the art has made wonderful strides of late years, 
and that the skilled amateur is really to-day the best 
exponent of the photographic art. 

The Outlook has preached the “gospel of recreation,” 
the wholesomeness and saneness of close communion be- 
tween man and nature, so often and so strenuously that it 
now leaves that task to those who have caught in the pic- 
tures here reproduced some charming glimpses of the beauty 
of out-of-door life—of sea, and sky, and field, and country 
lane. The camera gives us in these pictures—and in the 
many hundreds sent us which we cannot reproduce—a 
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fascinating object-lesson, suggesting the pleasures which 
may be so easily had by whoever will take the trouble to look 
for them. The picturesque, the artistic, the beautiful, all 
are within easy reach of all of us. To earn rest, and then 
to take it with hearty enjoyment, is one of life’s best gifts. 
In these pictures are inviting foretastes of vacation pleas- 
ures to come. 

The Outlook must not let pass this opportunity of cor- 
dially thanking the three gentlemen who have kindly put 
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at its service their expert knowledge of photography and 
of art. As members of the Committee of Award they have 
had the somewhat onerous duty of critically examining 
these many hundred photographs. To select those most 
worthy of praise was a matter of no little difficulty. We 
congratulate ourselves on having been able to secure for this 
delicate task gentlemen of such acknowledged skill and 
taste, and we congratulate the Committee on the successful 
and satisfactory outcome of its labors. | 


THE SECOND PRIZE 
Won by Miss Emily B. Coyle, of Washington, D. C. 
Sunset Glow. Portland Harbor, Maine. 


The Award of the Prizes 


The Committee of Award intrusted with the duty of 
deciding upon the merits of the photographs submitted in 
competition for the three prizes offered by The Outlook 
report herewith that they have examined the nine hundred 
and sixty-nine pictures placed in their hands by the editors 
of The Outlook. 

They award the first prize of Fifty Dollars to Mr. Harry 
Constant, of New York City, for his photograph entitled 
‘‘'The Coming Storm.” 

The second prize of Thirty Dollars is awarded to Miss 
Emily B. Coyle, of Washington, D. C., for the photograph 
called Sunset Glow, Portland, 

The third prize of Twenty Dollars is awarded to Miss 
Grace E. Temple, of Chicago, Ill., for the photograph 
‘““The Sheep Pasture.” 

Competitors, one or more of whose pictures are selected 
as, next to the prize pictures, those most deserving of 


R. A. B. Dayton 


Edward L. Wilson 


praise, are: Mr. W. B. Post, of New York City; Miss 
Bessie G. Skinner, of Keene, N. H.; Mr. G. A. Dennison, 
of New York City; Mr. H. G. Townend, of Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Mr. Franklin T. Moore, of Bridgeton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Mark B. Kerr, of Golden Gate, Cal.; Mr. S. Winslow, 
of Chicago, Ill ; Mr. W. L. Ames, of Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Mr. W. H. Gardner, of Bucksport, Me.; Mr. Dexter 
Thurber, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. Louis M. Thiers, of 
Kenosha, Wis.; Mr. V. P. Abbott, of Gouverneur, N. Y.; 
Miss Mary DeLong, of Glens Falls, N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Shearman, of Montclair, N. J. 
(Signed) R. A. B. Dayton, 
President Society of American Photographers. 
| EDWARD L. WILSON, 
Editor “ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.” 
W. W. ELLSwortTH, 
Secretary of The Century Company. 


W. W. Ellsworth 


Photography as a Vacation Resource 


By Alexander Black! 


This is an age in which the charm of the portable receives 
an especially cordial recognition, and photography quite 
naturally became a popular pursuit just so soon as it was 
able to cast off cumbersome accessories. There were 
amateurs in photography from the very beginning, but 
photography as a hobby began to flourish conspicuously 


1 Literary Editor of the Brooklyn ‘‘ Times.” 


when that which we might undertake to describe as the 
new photography (if there were not likelihood of a newer 
photography next week or next month) brought the tempt- 
ing facilities of the dry plate and the hand camera. 

The use of the term “amateur ” has always grated on 
the sensibilities of the sticklers for nicety in such mat- 
ters; and there are reasons why there must be some- 
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THE TIIIRD PRIZE 


Won by Miss Grace E. Temple, of Chicago, IIl. 
The Sheep Pasture 


thing awkward about the use of the term in describing 
students of the science who have not a mercantile interest 
in it, and who quite as certainly are not lightly dabbling 
in the pleasures of the picture-making medium. But there 
seems to be no particular occasion to worry over the ques- 
tion. The word amateur is good enough in its way, and 
will serve, until some one invents a better, to designate 
the class that practices photography for love of it, as dis- 
tinguished from the class that practices it as a trade. 

The amateur’s interest in photography has passed through 
various interesting stages. When Daguerre’s invention 
was given to the world by the French Government, the 
enthusiastic devotees of new scientific and artistic fads 
thronged the balconies and housetops of Paris with strangely 
devised cameras and materials whose unscientific prepara- 
tion formed a strange contrast to the materials of to-day. 
To tell the truth, the first amateurs in photography, as 
we hear of them in Paris, had rather a hard time of it. 
In England, with the methods devised by Fox Talbot—a 
pathfinder whose fame, unfortunately, has been obscured 
by that of Daguerre—the amateur was securing more prac- 
tical, if still very imperfect, results. These first amateurs 
devoted themselves to landscape and to “still life.” It 
was in our own country that the invention of Daguerre 
was first used in making portraits. 

The passage from landscape to portraiture was fraught 
with many picturesque, and sometimes, I am afraid, de- 
pressing, incidents. Yet these first portraits, dreadful as 
they were, gave the connoisseur much delight and pro- 
voked a lively prophetic fervor. Some of these early 
enthusiasts were quite certain that portrait-painting was on 
its last legs. 

The next distinct period was marked by the appearance 
of “dry plate ” photography, which ushered in the modern 
amateur cult. With the dry plate everything seemed to 
be possible and extremely easy. The scientific amateur 
still stuck to his post, but he looked about over the gather- 
ing throng of light-hearted negative-makers with a distress 
voiced by the Englishman who said that he would like 
photography better if it were not for the pictures. The 


truth is that, as I have suggested, dry-plate photography, 
by its elimination of the heavier machinery of the older 
method, made the pursuit much more feasible and attract- 
ive. And when the dry plate had so far advanced as to 
make it possible to do away with the tripod, should occa- 
sion demand—when the hand camera, the sketching imple- 
ment of modern photography, became a realized fact—the 
popularization of the science was absolutely assured. 
To-diy photography is on familiar terms with every 
avenue of life. It is one of the platitudes of discussion in 
this matter to say that the camera is associated with every 
form of science; that it is the handmaid of the artist, the 
companion of the tourist, the historian of the household. 
It reports the vibrations of the larynx and the finish of the 
horse-race, the flight of the newest- naval projectile and 
the first tottering steps of the baby. It is filling the 
archives of fact, and unfolding new realms of fancy. 
Because it is so useful, so versatile, and so suggestive, 
photography is a hobby that quite easily explains its own 
popularity. To every age and every condition it has some 
basis of appeal. Of all sciences that have been made to 
contribute entertainment to amateurs it is probably the 
most communicable ; for there is a product in which others 
may share the enjoyment of the producer. This is not to 
say that the others do not very often find the product a 
bore. Pictures that are technically good, but that are 
devoid of an idea, do not excite the enthusiasm that the 
painstaking student of the scientific sort has hoped that 
they might; and pictures that are well intended, that have 
had an excellent artistic purpose, but that are sadly dim 
and imperfect, too often tax the patience of friendship. But, 


in general, I think it may be said of the fruits of the ama- 


teur photographer’s enthusiasm that they are interesting. 
Even when they are scientifically bad and artistically dis- 
tressing they often have a human attractiveness. Of 
course I am biased in such matters. I like photographs, 
not only because of what they bring of nature, animate and 
inanimate, but because of their intrinsic interest as photo- 
graphs. 

Just at this time we are likely to think of photography 
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venience, imperceptible at 


Evening. Nassau. 


By W. P. Post. First Honorable Mention 


as an out-of-doors companion; and a very charming com- 
panion it is. We shall not all wish to climb the Matter- 
horn with it. That, we have seen, is a perilous if exhilarat- 
ing business. We shall not all wish to face the custom- 
house inspectors of Europe with our sealed packages of 
plates, even when provided with explanations written in 
different languages, or when assured that many of the cus- 
toms stations are supplied with dark rooms in which the 
integrity of our intentions may be suitably demonstrated. 
We shall not all wish to haunt the seashore; we shall not 
all wish to carry a camera with our game-bags or fishing- 
rods. But we may do any of these adventurous things 
if we wish, and many other things of a different sort. 
The field is wide, and the possibilities are infinite. The 
whole world of outdoor life unfolds itself in a fascinating 
panorama of photographic material. 

The camera with which the amateur 


the time of purchase, grows 
on one day by day-and 
month by month with the 
progress of acquaintance. 
Yet it is true of these bad 
features, as of the others, 
that we must grasp them so 
far as we may be able. If 
we understand the limita- 
tions of lens and box, we. 
shall be the less likely to 
ask them to do the impos- 
sible ; and amateur photog- 
raphers waste a good deal 
of time asking their cameras 
to do the impossible. 

The question of subject 
is pleasantly regulated by 
the fact that most of us like 
that which we like. I sup- 
pose it is safe to assume that 
that choice is best which 
gives the greatest subse- 
quent satisfaction. And here 
it may be noted that no 
error is more frequent than 
that of assuming that a sub- 
ject will be of later interest 
when it will not. It is for 
this reason that the photo- 
graphableness (begging your 
pardon) of a subject should be considered before the plate 
is exposed. For example: the amateur using small plates 
and a wide-angle lens is impressed by the grandeur of 
a broad stretch of country viewed from a height. With- 
out pausing to think of the impossibility of agreeably trans- 
lating the theme, he makes an exposure, and is disap- 
pointed by the loss of the delicate color contrasts, the 
atmospheric tones, and the effect of vastness which im- 
pressed him in the original scene. 

But these are technical details into which I had no inten- 
tion of entering. If I were to speak of my own experience, 
I should say that the photographs in my portfolio which 
are most precious to me are those that record scenes 
having some interest of personal association, and those 
delightful ‘“‘ human documents” that perpetuate incidents 


goes afield should be compact and 
readily adjustable. If it is a camera 
on legs, it should be light enough to 
be no great burden in the course of a 
walk, and should be free from com- 
plicated features that might make it 
difficult to quickly put it into position. 
Very light cameras must, however, be 
guarded during the exposure from the 
influence of a strong breeze. Hand 
cameras are now made in such variety 
that every sort of work may find its 
suitable implement. Some of these 
hand cameras are very carelessly 
made, a fact which calls for careful ex- 
periment on the part of the owner to 
discover whether the focusing dia- 
gram is actually correct, whether the 
‘‘ finder ”’ really does find, and whether 
there are no leaks in plate-holder or 
box-flange. The beginning of all good 
work with the camera is to under- 
stand the camera. I will admit that 
some cameras are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to understand. Iam afraid that 
some of them never can be wholly 
grasped bythe finitemind. They are 
inscrutably inconvenient and erratic, 
with the peculiarity that the incon- 


Bossington, near Porlock, Somerset, England. 
By G. A. Denison. Honorable Mention. 
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in the life of home or of friends. There may or may not 
be art in the transmission, but there will be life, and that 
is sometimes more than art. 

And here it may not be out of place to say that much 
nonsense seems to have been written in eager defense of 
photography as an “art.” Photography is an art just in 
the proportion in which it expresses ideas. Some of its 
products are truly artistic, as truly as the products of the 
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Art is an artist’s impression of nature, an artist’s opinion 
of nature. Now sometimes we do not want any one’s 
opinion. I am afraid I am philistinic enough to prefer 
certain photographs of certain children at an early stage 
of their existence to any paintings which might have been 
made of them at a corresponding time. The photographs 
are not an opinion, oran impression, or a poetic comment ; 
they are the fact, and it is the fact that has the charm in 


An Old Roman Bridge over the River Barada, Syria. 
By Franklin T. Moore. 


painter; for, as art exists in the element of ideas and not in 
the medium, it is of no consequence whether an_ idea is 
expressed with the brush or with the lens. Some of its 
products, again, are simply scientific ; from which we see 
that fundamentally it is a science. But we need not worry 
about this. If we accepted photography in the right spirit, I 
think we should feel that this question was of no impor- 
tance whatever. The painter translates nature. If the 
photographer is only transmitting nature, is it not possible 
to regard this function as very interesting indeed? And,as 
I have suggested, there are times when we want the trans- 
mitted nature more than we do the artistic translation. 


Honorable Mention. 


this instance. I should enjoy the painting, but“I should 
not give up the photograph to get it. 

If the simple logic of this situation could be frankly 
recognized, I think that many amateurs would have less 
occasion for anxiety over the art question. But, having said 
this much in defense of a simple transmission of nature, 
let me say a word as to the artistic possibilities of the 
camera. 

Take, for example, the subject of summer landscape in all 
of its varying phases and moods. As a theme for one who 
seeks to express sentiment, how rich and varied the mate- 
rialis! The sky itself is a fairyland to the photographer, 
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A Wagon Shop between Castellanomare and Sorrento, Italy. 


By Dexter Thurber. 


The sparkle of running water, the reflections in the placid 
surface of a lake, the mysterious shadows of the glen, the 
theatrical flashes of light and shade in the path by the 
brook, the moist newness of morning, the hazy indolence of 
afternoon, the silhouettes of twilight, the majesty of the 
storm—these and a thousand other phases invite the study 
of photographers, in whose thoughtful interpretation of 
their meaning there is a divergence almost as wide as 
between the interpretations of as many 

different painters. The artist-photogra- 


Honorable Mention 


poetry, to comedy, or to romance. He may photograph 
the sheep in the pasture or the athletes at the summer 
games. He may carry an 8 X10 inch camera for work of 
delicate technique, or a ‘‘34%%x4%” hand camera for 
studies of action. In any case, he wil! probably bring home 
a collection of summer acquaintances, of hotel or country- 
house groups, of summer boarders, each of whom will like 
every one’s picture but his or her own. Indeed, the 


pher may, indeed, present us with an 
opinion about nature, so choosing his 
subject, his point of view, his hour and 
moment, his density of negative, his form 
of print, as to give a distinctly personal 
quality to his work, and to impress us 
with a definite sense of sentiment in the 
theme presented to us. In the degree 
in which he can succeed in doing this 
the photographer is an artist. 

When the photographer wishes to 
express the idea of lonesomeness in a 
landscape, he may choose to have it 
devoid of a figure; or he may find it pos- 
sible to emphasize the lonesome effect 
by introducing a single figure at some 
favoring point. Science may begin with 
the exposing of the plate, but every 
function which has preceded that is as 
truly artistic as any that is performed by 
the painter, and these functions call for 
the same study, the same sincerity, the 
same strenuous devotion, that find ex- 
pression in the work of the true artist. 

Thus we may see that the summer 
work of the amateur photographer can 
be as light or as profound as he chooses 
to make it. He may hie him forth to 


A Spring Freshet at the Old Dam, Bucksport, Maine. 


By W. H. Gardner. Honorable Mention. 
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amateur photographer who is benevo- 
lent with prints requires to be very 
much so. He is fortunate if he does 
not become a haggard cynic. 

These trophies of the summer make 
up a fascinating group—not, perhaps, 
so fascinating to any one else as to 
the photographer himself (of course at 
least half the time I mean “herself ”’ 
also), yet entertaining, surely, to the 
most jaded observer. Very often they 
will contain elements of interest which 
could not be anticipated. The ama- 
teur need not resent the element of 
accident. It is a natural element, and 
one that sometimes contributes fea- 
tures that are not merely entertaining 
but historic. This is certainly true in 
the matter of groups, which are best 
when they are not all that the scientific 
method would make them, when some 
blunder or unconsciousness invests 
them with a special sparkle. That 
groups can be very funny as well as 
very sad, no one who has either com- 
posed them or studied the product 
need be told. 

For artistic compositions with one 


or more figures, the out-of-door time of year affords in general is making progress at a rate that may have 
peculiarly happy opportunities. Every season adds to the ceased to surprise us, but that must continue to afford the 


excellence of this class of photograph. 


A Boatless Viking : The Story of a Summer Day 


One summer morning, as Miss Dor 


ting on the piazza of her father’s cottage in the Adiron- York: 
dacks, one of the guides came rowing up from the settle- Dear Dorothy: 1am acini here a few days; but Gustave 
ment at the lower end of the lake. He brought the mail; Nordsen (the young Swede I was to bring with me) starts for 


A Bit of the Old Highway from Plymouth to Boston. 
By W. L. Ames. Honorable Mention. 


Indeed, photography liveliest gratification. 


By Francis S. Palmer 


othy Belden was sit- and Miss Dorothy had a letter from her brother in New 


A Cool Retreat. 
By Miss Bessie G. Skinner. Honorable Mention. 
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the Adirondacks to-morrow. He’s a naturalist, and wants 
to look for some moths he hopes to find in the woods at 
this season; so he is in a hurry to go. You'll find him no 
trouble ; he’s professor in some New England college, and 
is completely absorbed in flies and bugs. 
Yours affectionately, | 
ARTHUR. 


Miss Dorothy tapped her slim slipper on the piazza 


floor a little impatiently. Decidedly, this was not just 


the sort of man she would have chosen as a guest; 
and without Arthur to look after him, too! 

When he arrived the next day, her forebodings 
seemed realized. He was unbearably shy with young 
women ; and it soon became evident that he was most 
happy when off alone with his collecting-net. So 
Dorothy did not think it necessary to trouble him with 
attentions. She confided to her father that she wished 


Arthur had not sent them so uninteresting a guest. 


It was an imposition. 

Gustave Nordsen was conscientious as well as shy ; 
and, though he knew it would involve personal dis- 
comfort, he decided, on the fourth morning, that he 
ought to offer some politeness to his host’s daughter. 
So, having discovered that she sketched, he proposed 
taking her up one of the inlets, where he had already 
been, and where there were bits of attractive scenery. 
While she was busy sketching or painting he could 
wander about with his collecting-net. Dorothy had 
promised herself a quiet afternoon at the cottage, 
but she felt that she could not refuse their guest’s invi- 
tation. 

After the midday lunch they started. The inlet, or 
creek, up which they were bound was one of those 
long, sluggish, narrow Adirondack streams that are 
navigable by rowboat for four or five miles back into 
the woods. Its banks near the mouth were low and 


marshy, and here the August sun beat down merci- 


lessly on poor Dorothy. 

The talk lagged. She tried to lead him to speak of 
subjects related to natural history, but in vain. The 
young Swede, like many a shy man who is ignorant 
of women, cherished a contempt for them. He could 
not understand them, and believed that this was so 
because they and he had so little in common. They 
were quite a different order of beings from men, and, 


as it seemed to him, very inferior. This afternoon he was 
doing his duty by his friend’s sister—something which 
must be gone through with. But there appeared no need 
of desecrating Nature by talking of her to one of those 


Our First Catch in Webber Lake, California. 
By Mrs. Mark B. Kerr. Honorable Mention. 
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The Bather. 


By H. G. Townend. Honorable Mention. 


doll-like creatures who, as he had been told, cared most 
for birds and flowers when on a spring bonnet. 

So Dorothy found him dull and silent. She could not 
prevent a small yawn, and wished herself back at the 


cottage. It was a vexatious situation 
for a spirited, lively girl like herself— 
cooped up with this big, clumsy fel- 
low, who did not seem to have an 
idea. It was a relief when a flock of 
young shelldrake hurried, fluttering 


and splashing, out of the boat’s path © 
and took refuge in one of the lagoons 


reaching back from the channel. The 
girl decided that the scenes along the 
inlet were more interesting than her 
companion. 

Now, as they got further upstream, 
the banks became more solid. Broad 
fields of high wild grass stretched 
away on either side, dotted with wet 
swales where rail and snipe dodged 
about among the tufts of grass. Again, 
along the inlet, were dark thickets of 
alder, made still more dense by vines 
of the wild grape that circled and 
twined about the alders till they 
formed an impenetrable barrier to the 
woods beyond. Here, too, grew choke- 
cherry bushes, now filled with robins 
and dainty, soft-colored waxwings. 
Once or twice a brood of half-grown 
grouse ran twittering off over the damp, 
shaded’ ground beneath the thicket. 
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At other places, as they pushed still further up, the stream 
ran through a cedar swamp where the earth was green and 
velvety with moss, in which the great smooth trunks of the 
evergreens seemed to be wading like so many giants; no 
bird life was here; only a brown hare, which was evidently 
depressed by the hush of the place, and disappeared into 
the shadows, taking long, noiseless leaps. ~ 

The stream was becoming very narrow, and Gustave 
Nordsen had trouble in forcing the boat through the little 
- Channel and around the sharp curves. He stood in the 


bow, pushing with an oar; and now Dorothy was jolted. 


and splashed and tipped. ‘ Black flies” attacked her—a 
_ Cloud of them which drifted away back of her, but was 

never left behind. These torments did not make her more 
sweet-tempered. 

‘“You’re not used to boats?” she said. 

Just then the bow ran into the bank; he lost his balance 
_and fell backward in the boat, striking his arm on the 

gunwale. 

‘“No; nor to water like this!’ he exclaimed, 
himself up, his elbow aching sharply. ‘Though I had no 
trouble when I came here with the guide. I’m sorry I 
came without one to-day.”’- 

“‘It was foolish. This is uncomfortable for every one 
concerned—very uncomfortable !”’ 

She found it a great relief to throw aside restraint ond 
be really rude. That in itself was a novel sensation ; and 
if he, too, could be got angry, conditions would be much 
less tiresome. The bodily discomfort she had to undergo 
made it very easy to be rude. A moment later a slip of 
his oar sent the water flying into her face. Now that she 
had abandoned restraint, her vexation found quick expres- 
sion. ‘ Really, you must be more careful,” she burst out. 
‘‘T wish I’d never come with you!” 

There was no answer; but She could see that his aa 
had lost the last trace of its tiresomely amiable expression. 
That, at any rate, was a consolation. 

F inally he ran the boat ashore, with a shove which sent 
her hat flying off intothe water. ‘There! thank fortune !” 
he exclaimed, as she reached after the hat, wetting her 
sleeve in getting it, ‘‘ this, at last, is the place.” 

She made much of the dripping sleeve and of her lame- 
ness as she got out of the boat. ‘“ But I don’t see any- 
thing at all fit for sketching,” she commented, looking 
around. 

‘“‘It seemed pretty to me about here,” he said, shortly. 
‘‘ However, there’s another place a few rods up-stream 
which you may like better.”’ 

He tied the boat to a sapling, took her easel and his 
collecting-net, and led the way along the bank. Having 
gone a short distance, he put down the easel, and, without 
asking if she was satisfied, prepared to take his leave. 

“ It’s now four,” he said, looking at his watch. “ We'll 
go faster going down-stream ; so I’ll have the pleasure of 
leaving you alone for two hours.” 

‘¢ Impudent wretch !” she thought, as his tall figure dis- 
appeared among the bushes. ‘ But, of course, what can 
one expect from a dull, middle-class foreigner, as the man 
evidently is! This very evening I’ll write to Arthur that 
he must come and take this boor away. He ought never 
to have sent him to us!” 

There was really a charming little view for water-colors, 
and. she soon grew interested in her painting. She worked 


on without interruption and with few spectators. A red. 


squirrel, which pretended to be nibbling a very dry-looking 
pine cone, crept to the nearer end of a branch, watching 
suspiciously the slight figure which was so still and yet 
seemed so busy. And two ragged country boys, who had 
come tramping through the woods from the settlement at 
the iron-mine, appeared for a moment in the foreground 
she was sketching ; they carried fish-poles, and moved on 
down the inlet. 

From where she sat one got a glimpse of the channel 
some distance below, and, if she had not been absorbed 
in her work, she might have seen the two boys carefully 
pushing a boat down-stream. One of them spoke in a 
whisper to his companion : 

“We'll fish down with the boat, an’ when we’re done 
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with it we’ll leave it along the bank somewhere. Ain’t we 


in luck? That painter girl needs a walk. But won’t she 
be mad !—oh my!” And he grinned gleefully. 
- At six o’clock Nordsen reappeared. In silence, showing 
no interest in her painting, he carried the easel back to 
where they had left the boat. It was gone; and he turned 
to her for explanation. 

‘‘T haven’t been near it!” she gasped. ‘‘ But two boys 
were here fishing.” 
Near the water’s edge was the print of bare feet. 
‘‘'They must have taken it,” he said. 
Dorothy sat down on a hillock of moss, and burst into 


tears. The situation was appalling. 


' Her tears only vexed him, and there was no sympathy in 
his voice when he spoke. “ After they finished fishing, the 
boys. may have left the boat in the inlet. I will go and 
look for it.” 

She spent a wretched half-hour on the hillock of moss. 
What was to be done? It was all of a piece with the after- 


-noon’s stupid performance! Soon the sun would set; the 


evening chill was already abroad. What a horrible thing 
darkness would be here in the forest! She was almost glad 


“to see him returning. 


The boat was not to be found, he reported. They must 
spend the night here. 

‘“‘T won’t stay here in the woods!” she cried out, sob- 
bing afresh. 

‘Then we must try to make our way back to the cottage 
on shore. It will soon be dark, though; and I believe 


there are marshes in the way. If you prefer, you can ~ 


stay here and let me go back for help.” 
‘‘T’m too lame to walk—with all that jolting in the boat ; 


and I won’t be left here alone. Oh, why—why did you~ | 


make me come !”’ 

He found nothing to say, and so took refuge in work. 
Preparations for the night must be made. He selected 
for their camp a spot not far from the bank, and set about 
cutting a pile of evergreen boughs. In five minutes the 
blades of his penknife were broken; then he savagely 
tore off the tough boughs with main force—it seemed to 
relieve his feelings. Next he built a rough shelter, to 
protect her somewhat from the chilly night wind. When 
wood for the fire had been gathered, their camp was in 
readiness. 

After she had settled herself, half buried in evergreen 
twigs, under the canopy of larger boughs, with a bright 
fire at her feet, she found it not so bad as she had 
feared. At any rate, there was the charm of novelty. 
A mink crept up from the bank and stared at her with 
shiny, beadlike eyes, and then plunged back into the 
still, deep stream with a solid splash like the “plump ” 


a stone in water. She felt engulfed in the mystery which 


pervades the woods at night. Stumps and logs and 
branches took on: fantastic shapes; there was a noise on 
the dead leaves like the scampering of countless elves ; 
then a shrill snort made by some deer, which, half terrified, 
half curious, was watching the camp-fire from afar. . Each 
gentle, stealthy rustling of the bushes made the girl shiver. 
A menacing head seemed to start out of the darkness, 
glaring at her, till, looking closer with frightened eyes, 
she saw it was not a head, but a great fungus growing from 
the side of a dying tree. 

What startled her most of all, perhaps, was a ghostly 
owl, which swooped down on broad, silent wings and sailed 
by close to her head. Sometimes the scampering of elf- 
like creatures would be varied by a softer, heavier tread, 


unpleasantly suggestive of a crouching panther. She con- 


fessed to herself that there was a satisfaction in knowing 
that over there in the shadow, on the other side of the fire, 
lay the big Swede, who doubtless could strangle a panther 
with as little effort as he used in catching a moth. 

She would have been fairly comfortable, in spite of vague 
fears, had she not begun to feel other sensations, more 
definite and persisting. She was becoming cold and damp; 
the evergreen boughs were a very insufficient covering. 
Moreover, she was faint with hunger. How strange it 
was to really suffer in this way! Never before had the 
words “cold” and “hunger” seemed to mean anything 
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real. A sense of her miseries came upon her, and Gustave 
Nordsen heard a sound of gentle weeping. | 3 

He got up and moved off. He thought impatiently that, 
like most women, she was weakly petulant and hysterical, 
and unable to bear discomfort. Perhaps his own hunger 
was one reason of his irritation. If he only had a shot-gun 


he could easily shoot one of the hares which were playing 


about at the edge of the firelight. How good one of those 
fat fellows would taste! Then he remembered seeing, 
when a boy in Sweden, the snares which poachers set for 
rabbits, and he thought he could make one like them if he 
had the proper materials. But, from his hat to his gaiter 
shoes, he had about him no string which would do for a 
snare. It was a pity, for the hare were so plenty that he 
could surely have caught one. | 

When he came back to the fire, the sound of weeping had 
ceased ; she had cried herself to sleep. He felt a touch 
of pity as he thought that she must have been both cold 
and hungry. Pausing to arrange more warmly her cover- 
ing of evergreens, he noticed that one foot had slipped 
into sight. She had loosened her tan boot, and the long 
yellow lace caught his eye. It was just the thing he 
wanted ! He looked at it and meditated. Very likely there 
‘was a long tramp before her, and she required strength ; 
food meant strength; the shoe-lace meant food. Yet it 
was a shame to wake her from this deep, quiet sleep, bring- 
ing her back to a sense of her discomforts. 

He decided just to slip off the shoe and take the lace; 
it would soon serve its purpose, and he could replace string 
and shoe while she slept. With great care he drew off the 
shoe and took the lace from it. 

- He arranged the snare—a little fence of evergreen 
boughs, in the center of which was a gap covered with a 
slip-noose.of the lace, and then lay down to watch it. 

For a long time he waited ; but the hare were shy, and 
suspected his trap. Finally, tired out, he fell asleep. Sev- 
eral hours later he was awakened by a sharp cry. He 
started up to see a hare in the noose. Before it could get 


free he caught it. Its capture so occupied him that he did — 


not notice that Dorothy had also waked and was sleepily 
watching him. She saw him seize the hare and kill it. 
This performance interested her enough to arouse an 
idle, drowsy curiosity, and, without any definite purpose 
in so doing, she kept quiet, lying as if asleep with half- 
closed eyes. It was easier not to make the effort of 
rousing. 

Gustave Nordsen congratulated himself on his good 
fortune; now it only remained to restore the borrowed 
string. He partially laced up the boot, and then, tiptoeing 
around the fire to where she lay, he tried to slip it on her 
foot. It had come off easily enough ; but now, when part 
way on, it became twisted and would go no further. 

A panic seized him. What if she should wake and see 
him kneeling there, her foot in his hand! At the thought, 
the cold perspiration started on his forehead. All his old 
shyness, which the events of the evening had in part dis- 
pelled, came back with overwhelming force. 

She, in the meanwhile, seemed to be sleeping quietly. 
It was natural, he thought, that she should rest soundly 
after the fatigue of the day before. Encouraged by this 
thought, he nerved himself and pushed the boot on, un- 
conscious that now his hands shook so that he would have 
surely waked her if she had been asleep. 

He stood up with a sigh of relief. Evidently sleep had 
been kind to the girl. Her face bore no sign of the 
troubles of the evening, unless a faint flush, which he now 
noticed for the first time, was the effect of tears. And once 
he even fancied he could detect a tremor, that was almost 
a smilz, pass over her slightly parted lips. Little damp 
ringlets, curling with the moisture in the misty air, lay on 
her forehead and along one flushing cheek. As he looked 
at her, gently breathing among the fragrant balsam boughs, 


_ he realized, for the first time in his somewhat dry and nar- 


rowed career, the charm of young womanhood. 

Taking off his coat, he spread it over her; developing, 
as he did so, an extraordinary amount of gentleness. Then 
he lay down in his place beyond the fire. But he determined 
not to fall asleep; wild animals were about, and she might 


imspiring. 
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need a protector. As the morning twilight sifted down 

through the trees, it grew colder, and he shivered for want 

of his coat. 
Suddenly Dorothy stirred, opened her eyes, and a mo- 


ment later moved the coataway. ‘These boughs are warm 


enough,” she said. ‘ Put your coat on, at once!” 
She spoke with somewhat surprising directness for one 


so newly awake; indeed, her command was so explicit — 


that he did not think of disobeying. 


The east was now growing ruddy. The girl did not | 


seem inclined to sleep, and lay watching the soft wreaths 
of mist, which, marking the inlet’s course, stretched away 
in a long line over the alder-bushes. Some blue-winged 
teal, which had spent the night in the little ponds near the 
inlet’s head-waters, came whistling down through this line 
of mist, journeying to. their feeding-places in the lagoons 
below. | 

‘‘T have a hare here which I caught during the night,”’ 
he said at length; “and I think we’d better have some- 
thing to eat.” : 

She assented, though she did not like to think how short 
a time it was since the little animal was hopping about 
among the bushes. 

He took the hare to the inlet’s bank, where he arranged 
an oven of flat stones, and in half an hour came back to 
announce breakfast. Salt was lacking, and she may have 
missed her coffee; yet she did not appear to notice these 
trifles. 


her manner. Perhaps her burst of ill temper had cleared 
the air, and now she was feeling humble and like “ making 
up,” as a child does who has behaved badly. Her rude- 
ness to him had been such as a girl usually reserves for her 
lovers or relatives or very intimate friends ; and, accord- 
ingly, her behavior of the previous day seemed to have 
put them on a footing that was peculiar and almost familiar. 
Perhaps, too, she had caught the meaning of the change 
of expression which came over his face when he had 
watched her, thinking her asleep, just before wrapping her 
in his coat. = 

The young Swede continued to treat her with formal 
politeness. He had realized already, in his early morning 
vigil, that she was not something to be avoided and dis- 
liked; and she had been fully forgiven. Yet a sense of 
what was due his offended dignity would not allow him to 
seem too quickly to forget her sharp speeches. 

The sun rose while they were finishing their breakfast. 

‘“‘Tt’s still possible,” he said, “that the boys left our 
boat somewhere along the inlet’s lower banks. Now I'll 
go and make a more thorough search than was possible 
last evening.” 

He tramped off, pushing through the damp underbrush, 
where mist still lingered. Dorothy thought of sketching 
till he returned ; but she found she was in no mood for 
work, and so she put back the paint-brushes into a little 
knapsack that hung from her shoulder. The aggressive 
morning light was prying into every nook and thicket, rob- 
bing the forest of all its night-time mystery. She strolled 
idly back among the trees, thinking, perhaps, to investi- 
gate the places which in the dark had seemed so awe- 


> 


The ground, as she moved deeper into the woods, be- 
came soft and spongy with layers of moss; and hidden 
by these layers were treacherous roots. Once she caught 
her foot over such a root and nearly fell. She did not 
notice a paint-brush which dropped from her knapsack. 

The morning freshness of the place chimed in with her 
thoughts, and pleased her. She glanced about, hoping to 
see some of the active little animals whose scampering feet 
she had heard in the night. None showed themselves ; 
but she noticed, in the moss, sharp ifidentations which she 
thought might be the tracks of a deer that had passed by 
there not many days before. The tracks gave her a new 
sense of the spot’s wildness, and she followed them where 
they led along a faint trail. Suddenly the moss beneath 
her feet was stirred sharply, and something leaped up at 
her with savage force. Trying to spring back, she found, 
to her horror, that she was caught—her ankle was held in 


Dorothy had become very gentle in her speech and in 
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-a painfully firm grip.. She gave a hysterical, helpless little 
‘cry, and fell backward on the moss. 

A timid, belated hare, that was hurrying by, saw a strange, 
‘foreign creature lying’ there, and stopped for a moment to 
look at it curiously. A fox stole out from a neighboring 
thicket, yet did not venture very near; he shrewdly sus- 
pected ‘that this motionless object was some contrivance 
-of his enemy and rival in cunning, man. 


A few minutes Jater Gustave Nordsen, who had found his 
boat hidden further down the inlet than he had looked the 
evening before, came paddling -up-stream. Dorothy was 
nowhere to. be seen, and his shouts brought no response. 
A sudden, sharp anxiety took possession of him ; he blamed 
himself for having left her, alone and unprotected, in this 
wild spot. He was hurrying into the woods back of their 
camp, still calling her, when his eye was caught by the 
bright handle of a paint-brush lying on the ground. Near 
where it lay he thought he could detect the prints of her 
boot. He followed these to where they became mingled 
with the tracks of a deer. A short distance further on he 

saw her lying: on the moss, a piteous little heap—motion- 
feng seemingly lifeless. 

- Her foot and skirts were fast in a bear-trap that had 
‘been set in the deer runway, and she had fainted. It did 
not take him long to pry open the iron jaws, to tenderly 
_ raise her, to carry her back to the inlet, and, by sprinkling 

-cold water over her face, to revive her. Her skirt had 

caught in the trap’s jaws in such a way as to prevent 
their doing her any serious injury. Soon she was able to 
sit up and speak, though with a voice still a little tremu- 
lous. In the meanwhile his offended dignity had been 
‘quite forgotten. 
_ The homeward journey down the inlet had hardly been 
begun when a boat met them. In it was her father, whose 
anxiety had caused him to urge forward an early-morning 
search for the missing couple. 

On the cottage wharf they found Arthur Belden, just 
arrived from the city. After the first greeting and expla- 
nations were over, he drew his sister aside. 

_ “ Father wrote me, Dorothy, that you find poor Nordsen 
rather a nuisance. I’msorry1asked him here. But never 
mind ; you know we’d planned a walking trip through the 
woods, and I’ll suggest that he and I start to-morrow. His 
baggage can be sent to the station by wagon, and you 
' need never see him here again.”’ 

Dorothy paused a moment before answering. 

- “ Perhaps you had better wait a few days, Arthur. For, 
if you hurry him off in this way, sooner than was expected, 
he may think that I seem anxious to have him go. And 
you know I abhor rudeness; I wouldn’t appear rude—not 
for anything! But, oh, Arthur! doesn’t he look a real 
Viking—such splendid shoulders! and with his blue eyes 
and yellow hair! No; it would not do to hurry him off. 
He’s very busy with his collecting-net—and I’m sure he’s 


not ready to go.” 


An Amazon 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


So slender-straight my lady shows! 
My Lady Lilac, fair and tall ! 

A pattern of meek garden stems, 
When snow-caps top the garden wall. 


Lut let one silver south wind blow— 
In flights she shoots her arrow-buds ! 
The waning winter wounded flies, 
To drown him in soft April floods. 


The grass leaps up to meet the light ! 
Blithely the herald-robins sing! 

In mail of green, with purple plumes, 
Behold! the amazon of spring. 
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Summer Books 


This, above all summers, is the bicycle summer. When 
we read that 400,000 “machines” have been sold this 
year, or that the total output of the year will certainly 
double that of 1894, it is difficult to realize that some people 
still think the hard times are with us. We used to hear of 
“bicycle cranks ;” pretty soon the man'who does not ride 
will be in danger of being thought to be the crank. The 
newspapers have been full of the subject, and yet it is sur- 
prising to note how little good bicycle literature exists. 
Mr. Luther H. Porter’s Cycling for Health and Pleasure is 
practical, sensible, clearly illustrated, and written in the 
interest of no firm of manufacturers. The list of bicycle 
terms combined under one alphabetical arrangement, with 
concise hints and bits of advice, is an admirable feature. 
The chapters on dress, health, learning to ride, gearing the 
wheel, etc., are full of information. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) Pleasure Cycling, by Henry Clyde (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston), is a small, timely, and very prac- 
tical book of advice to wheelmen and women. It is 
especially intended to aid amateur riders, and will hardly 
be of much use to “professionals.” The recommenda- 
tions and suggestions are evidently those of an experi- 
enced man. 

Mrs. Custer’s Zenting on the Plains ; or, General Custer 
in Kansas and Texas (Harper & Brothers, New York), is 
reprinted in attractive form, and may take a place among 
summer books. Its vivacity, graphic description, and his- 
toric interest will cause it to be widely read. 

Miss Marie Frazer’s /z Stevenson’s Samoa, though it tells 
us very little about Robert Louis Stevenson, does give us 
a pleasant picture of the far-away land where he spent 
his last days and which he came to love so. well, The 
warm sea air, the lofty southern mountains, the scenes of 
out-of-door life, make this decidedly a summer book. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) : 

Dr. W. C. Prime is well known to all lovers of out-of-door 
literature through his “I Go a-Fishing ” and “ Along New 
England Roads.” For many years he has spent his sum- 
mers in the Franconia region and in carriage excursions 
through New Hampshire, Vermont, and other New Eng- 
land States. In Among the Northern fiills he talks rest- 
fully about such subjects as “‘ A Northern Sleigh-Ride,” 
“A Trout Stream,” “An Old-Time Christmas.” The 
charm of Dr. Prime’s books is that he combines with his 
close observation of nature out-of-doors a keen perception of 
characterand motive. He discusses here acutely and often 
humorously many phases of country life and of odd traits 
of thought and manners. The style is lucid. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) | 

The author of “ Thackeray’s London” and other books, 
Mr. William H. Rideing, has now published, through Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., an even more attractive book on 
English sights. It is entitled Ln the Land of Lorna Doone, 
and other Pleasurable Excursions in England, ‘The other 
pleasurable excursions—and they are indeed such—are 
‘‘In Cornwall with an Umbrella,” ‘‘ Coaching Trips out 
of London,” “‘ A Bit of the Yorkshire Coast,” and “ Amy. 
Robsart, Kenilworth, and Warwick.” We who care for 
not only Devon and Somerset, but also other equally inter- 
esting if less beautiful parts of England, have a right to find 
fault with the title. Intending travelers, not fortunate 
enough to visit the Lorna Doone country, but sure to take 
a coaching trip out of London and sure to see the sights 
about Leamington, will be sorely disappointed not to have 
bought this delightful vade mecum, all because they had 
naturally not surmised from the title that five-sixths of the 
book was about other parts of England than the Exmoor 
region. This fault aside, we find worthy of special note 
the exquisite paper, print, and binding, which from the pub- 
lisher’s or reader’s standpoint is in entire accord with such 
always attractive subject-matter treated in Mr. Rideing’s 
charming style. The book is heartily to be commended to 
all lovers of England and to all lovers of English literature. 

The Rev. George H. Hepworth’s Brown Studies come 
to us in a decidedly brown dress, and are delightful, as 
every one will know beforehand. They are witty and 
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wise, and they are humorous and tinged with a genial cyni- 
cism. On the whole, we like them as well as, if not better 
than, the “ Thoughts of a Country Parson.” No one who 
takes up Brown Studies, Camp-fires, and Morals, will, if life 
has ripened his taste, fail to be delighted with this new 
Jacques in an American Forest of Arden. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden, described and 
illustrated by F. Schuyler Mathews, is an interesting book. 
Its timeliness is emphasized by the season in which it ap- 
pears. The author begins with the first flowers of spring 
and carries us in chronological order through the summer. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Few books have attained so wide and so deserved a pop- 
ularity as Mrs, Starr’s “‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 
of which a revised and enlarged edition has just appeared. 
Nearly thirty thousand copies of this book have been dis- 
tributed, a fact which must give the nature-lover sincere 
satisfaction, since the volume is an open-sesame to an 
acquaintance with the wild flowers of the country. It is in 
its way a model, and the popular approval shows that it 
has admirably served its purpose as a most convenient 
form of access to a kind of knowledge which heretofore has 
been obtainable almost exclusively in the class-room. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The Natural History of Plants: Their Forms, Growth, 
Reproduction, and Distribution, by Anton Kerner von Mari- 
laun ; translated by F. W. Oliver. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) This is a thoroughly scientific work, prepared 
for the general public in a completely attractive form. 
Years ago Asa Gray’s “ How Plants Behave ” introduced 
many American readers to the wonders of the living plant. 
That was a little book, but it kindled great enthusiasm. 
This work by Kerner, the Professor of Botany in the 
University of Vienna, takes up the same theme, but dis- 
cusses it far more fully. -Kerner’s style is simple, direct, 
accurate—in other words, scientific—but it is also attract- 
ive. The translation is a most happy one; Professor 
Oliver knows English aswell as botany. The result is that 
for the first time we have in the English language a great 
work upon the living plant, profound, in a sense exhaust- 
ive, thoroughly reliable, but in language simple and beauti- 
ful enough to attract a child. The chapters in this first 
volume are—Introduction, The Living Principle in Plants, 
Absorption of Nutriment, Conduction of Food, Formation 
of Organic Matter from the Absorbed Inorganic Food, 
Metabolism and Transport of Materials, Growth and Con- 
struction of Plants, Plant Forms as Completed Structures. 


These titles are not particularly attractive, but under them 


are delightfully treated hundreds of such interesting sub- 
jects as parasitic plants, insectivorous plants, the arrange- 
ment and relation of leaves, climbing plants, the bright 
colors of autumnal foliage, heat in relation to plants, etc., 
etc. Many wood-engravings and a fewcolored plates illus- 
trate the work. The former are at once accurate and 
artistic—something almost unknown in works on botany. 
The plates are most of them of unusual beauty. Author, 
translator, illustrators, publisher, have united to make the 
work a success. Although large and heavy, .the volumes 
ought to go a-summering with many a traveler; they will 
serve to interest and are sure to make one see many won- 
derful and beautiful undreamed-of things about him. 

Mr. W. Furneaux, the author of the ‘‘ Outdoor World,”’ 
has written a book on British Butterflies and Moths. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) He does not attempt to 
give an individual account of all the Lepidoptera, but has 
made such a selection as will satisfy the requirements of 
the majority of those intending to take up this branch of 
entomology. A figure and a description of every species 
of butterfly are given. The text is tolerably clear, though 
not over-picturesque ; the woodcuts and the colored plates 
are good, and have evidently been produced with great 
care. 

Manual for the Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. 
(Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y.) A con- 
venient, readable, up-to-date manual in entomology, which 
should cover the whole field and be of value to both ama- 
teur and student, has beenadesideratum. The work before 
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us in large measure meets this need. There are several 
features in the book which are novel or deserve notice. Of 
great importance is the introduction of a series of analyti- 
cal keys, similar to those so long used in botany, whereby 
the family and in many cases the genus of the form studied. 
may be readily determined. The classification adopted by _ 
Professor Comstock is not the one commonly in use; he 
recognizes nineteen great orders of insects, a number con- 
siderably larger than is admitted by mostauthors. In this 
connection, Professor Comstock remarks: ‘“ It seems to us 
that it is easier for the student to learn the characters of 2 
large number of well-defined groups than it is to learn those 
of a smaller number of vaguely defined groups.” As one. 
of our most prominent entomologists, the author naturally 
introduces much original discussion of value. Thus, he 
goes quite fully into the interesting and important matter 
of the homology of the wing-veins among the various orders. 
The book is pleasantly written, in a fairly attractive, chatty 
style; the more technical and difficult parts of the discus- 
sion are put into fine print—not to the increase of the 
beauty of the book, but certainly to its greater usefulness. 
The illustrations are fairly satisfactory, and the treatment 
reasonably full and symmetrical. The work certainly de- 
serves wel], and will prove a valuable introduction to a fas- 
cinating study. 

The Common Land Birds of New England, by Miss: 
M. A. Willcox, the Professor of Zoology at Wellesley Col- 
lege, is a valuable little book. It is such a clear, simple, 
and concise compilation that we are glad to add it to the 
list of summer and of bird books, commending it as by — 
no means the least worthy because it is the smallest in 
size. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) | 

Mr. F. M. Chapman, the Assistant Curator of the De- 
partment of Mammalogy and Ornithology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, is the author 
of a Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, which 
our readers will find of practical interest. The book com- 
prises keys to the species, and descriptions of their plu- 
mages, nests, and eggs, their distribution and migrations, 
their haunts and habits. The work is prefaced by intro- 
ductory chapters on the study of ornithology. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 

One of the most useful and beautiful books about nature 
which has yet come from the press is Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s Birdcraft, a Field-Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game, and Water Birds. ‘Theauthor of ‘“* The Friendship 
of Nature” has very appropriately followed up her general 
introduction to the delights and the resources of compan- 
ionship with nature by a handbook of one of the most 
accessible and interesting subdivisions of natural life.. 
This volume aims to do for birds what Mrs. Dana’s book 
did for the wild flowers—to put into the hands of every 
observer, either young or old, a handbook so clearly 
arranged as to afford the means of a swift identification 
and classification of every bird. The book opens with four 
introductory chapters which in a general way cover the 
story of bird-life for the year, under the titles of ‘“‘ The 
Spring Song,” “The Building of the Nest,” “ The Water 
Birds,” ‘“‘ Birds of Autumn and Winter.” Then follow 
three hundred pages of careful and detailed description of 
the different families of birds and of the individuals which 
make up their families, in untechnical language; each 
description being prefaced by a summary which presents 
all the facts relative to the bird, its size, its song, its sea- 
son, its range, its method of nest-building, etc. The value 
of the book is immensely increased by the introduction of 
full-page plates which present to the eye about one hundred 
and thirty birds in their natural colors. Such a book opens 
a new world of delight. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.) 

Bird-books are rarely other than delightful reading, since 
we know how near to nature’s heart isthe bird-lover. Mr. 
Warde Fowler, in his Summer Studies of Birds and Books . 
(Macmillan & Co., New York), continues this instruction. 
His book is a series of essays written during his autumn 
holiday, and covers Septembers for eight or nine years. 
He transports us tothe Engstlen Alp, to the birds in Wales, 
to the March warblers in Oxfordshire. He tells us about 
his own impressions along with those of such worthies, 
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contrasted both by time and circumstance, as Aristotle 
and Gilbert White. If we were to choose a chapter above 
the rest, it would be the chapter on Aristotle. Mr. Warde 
Fowler is just the companion one would wish to have for 
a ramble either in a forest or in a library. Note how 
attractively he begins his ramble : ISD) HEE 


To get out of a town usually needs something of a struggle, but the struggle 
‘does not last long. When the noisy chaos of the station has been left behind, 
we glide out into the fields with just that sensation of calm that I imagine a 
‘duck must feel when it slides softly into the water after a period of waddling 
‘and quacking. Wecan sit back and survey such part of the sky as the window 
of an English railway carriage reveals to us ; and almost at once we begin to 
divine that Nature is getting ready. For here and there, though it is but the 
middle of March, dark drifting curtains of filmy cloud are driven slantingly 
along the horizon by a wind from the south; and these are nothing less than 
the forerunners of Aprilshowers. The grass of the meadows is getting green, 
and the plow-lands are red or ocherous beyond their wont; and as we pass a 
certain familiar cutting I feel sure that the sweet violets are coming into bloom 
in the short turf above it.... 

A few weeks, nay, a few days, ago, as I walked up this same road, everything 
‘was still; hardly a human being was to be seen, and the country wore that dull 
and unvaried look that sunless days in winter always give it. Now there is life 
and stir all round us. At the inn by the station there is a sale of cattle, and 
the road is beset with bullocks and pigs, all afflicted with that perverseness 


which these occasions bring out in them so strikingly, to the detriment of the | 


moral character of their drivers. From the other side of the hedge comes a sub- 
dued chorus of bleating, and now I see that three adventurous lambs, who have 
passed the age of infancy, have forced their way through a gap, and are trying 
to see something of the world ina busy highroad. No shepherd is near, and I 
take on myself—and a first delicious taste it is of country life—to drive these 
children back into their nursery, and to fence up the gap with a stray stick or 
two out of the hedge. Then, as the road turns sharp and brings me face to 
face with the village at a half-mile’s distance, I see black objects crossing the 
sky in every direction, but moving always either to or from the elms and syca- 
mores that cluster round the church tower. As the leafless trees stand out 
against the light, every nest is revealed; and I see at once that the same change 
is going on which we have noticed of late years, that the rooks are gradually 
‘leaving the once favorite elm, and that the competition for the favorite sycamore 
must be a very trying one this year. Thetree is not a big one, but there are a 
score of nests in its highest branches. It is a middle-aged tree, robust and com- 
pact, while the elm, as the rooks no doubt can guess by its increased swaying in 
high wind, is verging toward the evening of its stately, unvexed existence. 


Chocorua’s Tenants, by the late Frank Bolles (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York), is perhaps the most character- 
istic bit of literature which this author has left us. It 
is a little book to put in one’s pocket a summer day, 
and the bird-lover will be pretty sure to read over and 
over again Mr. Bolles’s loving tributes to his friends 
the crow, the log-cock, the ruffed grouse, the eaves-swal- 
low, the blue jay, the ovenbird, the black domino, the 
Maryland yellowthroat, the parula, the red-poll linnet, the 
black snowbird, the white-throated sparrow, the crested fly- 
catcher, the whippoorwill, and the kingfisher. About 
the last named he says: 


To the log-cock in the forest 

Man’s advances bring disaster ; a 
To the pheebe and the bluebird 

Farms are full of friendly shelter ; 

To the hawk the shot-gun preaches, 
Grouse the hunter keeps in peril, 

But to this fierce water tyrant 

All man’s comings, stayings, goings, 
Count for less than south wind whispers, 
Count for nothing, pass unnoticed. 
Proud, defiant, strong-winged, fearless, 
All his daily needs supplied him, 

Air and water, sand and fishes ; 

Given these, and naught else needs he. 


So he was in days unnumbered, 

Days before man trod the.forest; 
Days before the thin ash paddle 

Cleft the waters of the Bearcamp; 
Days when mighty glaciers, melting, 
Made the lakes, which bred the rivers ; 
Days when great Chocorua’s profile 
Slept unknown beneath Arcturus. - 
So in some dim age of future, 

When man’s foot has left these valleys, 
This proud bird may still be monarch 
Of the eddying Bearcamp waters. 


Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land, by Mr. Charles 
_ Godfrey Leland (Macmillan & Co., New York), is the last 
‘book put forth by the indefatigable and versatile author of 
the immortal “‘Hans Breitmann Ballads.” In this new 
collection are the “ Brand-New Ballads,” already more or 
less known to the public. Mr. Leland reminds us that in 
the ‘‘ Songs of the Sea ” the reader will not fail to observe 
that three or four are not by him at all—they are sailors’ 
songs of the olden time, introduced as suggestions for 
other lyrics. He adds, they are in this respect like stones 
from more ancient edifices built into new houses, as was the 
“wont of men in the Middle Ages. We read about the 
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classic ** Mermaid,” “‘ with a comb and a glass in her hand,”’ 
and directly following comes Mr. Leland’s own “ Mer- 
man,” beginning: — 
Then another man said, when that song was sung 
- There are men like you and me, 


Who will sometimes come ashore and get sprung, 
Yet who live at the bottom of the sea. 


This is but a hint of the nature of the book. It has the 
quaint charm of everything which Mr. Leland has written. 
We know into how many fields he has wandered, and what 
treasure-trove has been the result. 


In a Garden, and Other Poems, by H. C. Beeching (Mac- 


millan & Co., New York), is a book of exquisite and 
exquisitely printed verses. The title comprises nature 
poems, of course, and there are many such in the division 
called “Songs and Sonnets.”’ Half of the book is taken 
up with religious pieces and translations. The latter are 
above the average, but we return again to the garden-songs. 
The first one begins: 


What is the world trying to say? 

Why is the light so tender and gray— 

Why are the tremulous leaves asway 

On the trees new fledged with the faintest green? 

Nay, he were wise who could say what these things mean, 
And tell the secret of May. 


What is my heart trying to say? 

Why does it tremble and hurry and stay 

At the sight of a leaf on a sunny day, 

Of a leaf tho’ never so delicate green? 

Nay, he were wise who could say what these things mean, 
And tell the secret of May. 


Thoughts from Thoreau 


I have never felt lonesome, or in the least oppressed 
by a sense of solitude, but once, and that was a few weeks 
after I came to the woods, when, for an hour, I doubted if 
the near neighborhood of man was not essential to a 
serene and healthy life. To be alone was something un- 
pleasant. But I was at the same time conscious of a 


slight insanity in my mood, and seemed to foresee my | 


recovery. In the midst of a gentle rain, while these 
thoughts prevailed, I was suddenly sensible of such sweet 
and beneficent society in Nature, in the very pattering of 
the drops, and in every sound and sight around my house, 
an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at once like 
an atmosphere sustaining me, as made the fancied advan- 
tages of human neighborhood insignificant, and I have 
never thought of them since. Every little pine needle 
expanded and swelled with sympathy and befriended me. 
I was so distinctly made aware of the presence of some- 
thing kindred to me, even in scenes which we are accus- 
tomed to call wild and dreary, and also that the nearest 


-of blood to me and humanest was not a person nor a 


villager, that I thought no place could ever be strange to 
me again. 


The indescribable innocence and beneficence of Nature 
—of sun and wind and rain, of summer and winter—such 
health, such cheer, they afford forever! and such sympa- 
thy have they ever with our race, that all Nature would be 
affected, and the sun’s brightness fade, and the winds 
would sigh humanely, and the clouds rain tears, and the 
woods shed their leaves and put on mourning in mid- 
summer, if any man should ever for a just cause grieve. 
Shall I not have intelligence with the earth? AmI not 
partly leaves and vegetable mold myself? 


I am no worshiper of Hygeia, who was the daughter of 
that old herb-doctor A‘sculapius, but rather of Hebe, cup- 
bearer to Jupiter, who was the daughter of Juno and wild 
lettuce, and who had the power of restoring gods and men to 
the vigor of youth. She was probably the only thoroughly 
sound-conditioned, healthy, and robust young lady that ever 
walked the globe, and wherever she came, it was spring. 


In a pleasant spring morning all men’s sins are for- 
given. Such a day is a truce to vice. While such a sun 
holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may return. Through 
our own recovered innocence we discern the innocence of 
our neighbors.— From “ Walden,” by H. D. Thoreau. 
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The Voiceless Prophet’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Nature is voiceless, but she is not dumb. She speaks a 
universal language. Already the summer begins to thin 
our congregations ; already some have departed for the 
country and others soon will follow, and though Plymouth 
Church will be kept open, in the summer heats its congre- 
gation will be largely one of strangers. Even those who 


remain in Brooklyn wil], wisely I think, take advantage of 


Sunday for country rest. You will be in the presence of 
nature. Will you listen to her voice and hear what she has 
to say? It is because you are thus going to be where you 
can hear nature’s voice that I have chosen this morning 
to talk to you a little about nature as a manifestation of 
God. 

The poets in all ages have seen, or thought they have 
seen, in nature a conscious life. ‘They have peopled the 
woods and the vales, the mountains and the ocean; they 
have seen dryads in the trees and fairies in the groves; 
wrath in the tempest and love in the sunshine. But 
science has come with her later message and has driven 
the dryads from the trees and the fairies from the groves 
and the wrath from the tempest and the love from the sun- 
shine. Science has said to us, No, these bolts are not 
arrows which Jove flings from his hand; they are only 
electric sparks. This beauty of the flower has not been 
painted by an artist’s hand, it is only the reflection of a 
part of the sunlight. Natureis a great machine; her laws 
are uniform ; she knows no passion ; she neither loves nor 
hates, nor fears nor hopes, nor cares; she is a great, 
remorseless mechanism. So we get these two testimonies: 
the poet seeing life in phenomena, and the scientist seeing 
in phenomena nothing but natural law. 

It is to be noted that both witnesses bear their continu- 
ous testimony—one to conscious life in nature, the other 
to its uniformity. The one has not, in fact, excluded the 
other. The poets are not dead. Science with its bow- 
string has not strangled them; science has not put out 
their eyes, as the eyes of the prince were put out in the 
tower. No! The poets still have eyes and ears, and 
think they see behind phenomena something more than 
phenomena, think they hear in the voice of nature some- 
thing more than the moaning of the wind and the sound 
of the waves. For the olden times gave no such poets of 
nature as the modern times have given.. Not in Homer 
or Virgil or Dante will you find such interpretative vision 
as in Wordsworth, in Whittier, and in Browning. So these 
witnesses live side by side, the one saying that nature is a 
mechanism, unified in all its laws, and the other saying that 
nature is vocal and there is life within it and behind it. 
What are wetodo? Are we to deny one of these witnesses 
and take the other? Are we to say that the poets from 
the earliest ages have been wrong, and have not seen what 
they thought they saw? Are we to drive the dryads from 
the trees and the fairies from the groves, and to hear in 
the sighing of the wind nothing but the vibration of the 
atmosphere, and in the music of the surf nothing but the 
monotonous and meaningless sound of ocean waves? Are 
we to think that science tells us the truth ; that science is the 
scholar and understands, and the poet is but to amuse us, 
to play upon our imaginations and our emotions? Or are 
we to think that there may be some truth in these poet 
visions, and that they also have seen something, that they 
bear a true witness? I believe that both science and the 
poet are right, and that in our thought, not modern, yet 
coming to life again in modern times, of a God in nature 
and working through nature, you find the reconciliation of 
them both. That there is really behind all the phenomena 
of nature a life—that the various phenomena of nature are 
themselves manifestations of an indwelling life, but that 
this life is uniform, habitual, that it is not transitory, vacil- 
lating, arbitrary, whimsical, a life which varies with infirm- 
ity of temper; that it is not one kind of life in the tree, 
and another kind in the ocean, and another kind in the 
cloud; that there is really in all this phenomena and 


1 Revised from a sermon preached in Plymouth Church, May 26, 1895. 
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behind it all a life—that is what the poet says. That this 
life is uniform, ruled or ruling itself according to great 
laws—that is what the scientist says. | 

Professor Tyndall, you remember, some years ago 
created a great excitement and brought heated protests. 
from religious men by his declaration that he sometimes 
thought that in matter was the promise and potency of all 
life. For my part, I accept his statement. In matter is 
the promise and potency of all life. The life is not outside 
working on the matter, it is inside working through the 
matter. It is within the organism, and by its operation 
from within makes the organism what it is. The artist sits 
at his table with his clay before him, and with his fingers 
models the statue—the arms, the hands, the features, 
everything. He models itfrom without. Your soul, resid- 
ing within your body, models your body. It models the ~ 
fingers which grow flexible at the piano by that which the 
soul directs them to do; their fitness for service is made, 
not by fingers working on them from without, but by a soub 
working on them from within. So the face is made by the 
soul that lies behind the face. If there is fire which flashes. 
from the eye, or kindliness which looks out from it, it is 
because the soul has fire or the soul has love; if there are 
grooves of care molded in the brow or in the cheeks, it is 
not by an external artist who shapes them as Rogers 
shapes them in his statue. You yourself, by your own 
spirit, have molded your face. So there is in nature a life 
molding it; there is a life, but the life resides within, not 
without. God does not stand external to nature, shaping 
it with exterior hands; did not in the creative days, does 
not to-day. Creative days! All days are creative days ; 
to-day is a creative day; every spring is a newcreation. In 
the ground are two seeds, which look so much alike that 
you can hardly tell them apart, not at all unless you are an 
expert; yet one will come up, the one flower with one color, 
and the other will come up another flower with another color. 
No artist stands and with hand and brush paints the color, 
or with model and clay forms the leaf ; the vital force isin the 
seed and leaf itself. That vital force which forms the flower, 
working from within, not from without, is God himself— 
the life of the world. So everything in nature speaks of 
God, because God himself is within speaking forth. This 
is the truth which the poet who wrote that earliest of 
poems, the first chapter of Genesis, saw: “‘ God said, Light 
be; light was.” Light is the voice of God speaking. 
And as the light, so everything else. ‘‘ He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded, and it stood fast.’’ You re- 
member the fairy story of your youth, how the fairy god- 
mother touched the lips of the maiden, and then, when she 
spoke, pearls and diamonds and precious stones dropped 
from her lips. So God speaks, and when he speaks, the 
flower, the cloud, the star, the thunder, all things, are his 
utterance. Some one has said that the cathedrals of 
Europe are frozen music. All the phenomena of nature 
are the music of God’s voice solidified. He is in nature 
speaking, and all things that come forth from nature come 
forth from him. And it is because he is One—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever—not a lawless, fitful being — 
ruled by a lawless and fitful will; it is because he is One, 
working out his great purpose with steady uniformity, that 
nature is herself uniform, bearing her witness to this sub- 
lime truth of life, that law is in God, and God is in law, 
and all life is lawful; there are no fitful flashes, no lawless 
impulses, in the divine, the infinite, the eternal. Yes, there 
are reflected colors of the sunlight in the flower, but there 
is something more than that. The tide is drawn by the 
moon, but there is something more in the march of the 
ocean than that. There is the vibration of the ether in 
the sunlight, but there is something more than that. In 
nature, ruling it, creating it, the power that speaks through 
it and is manifested by it, is an infinite and eternal life. 
I want to try to do a little this morning to draw the cur- 
tains aside that we may see some of these values that lie 
beyond the ken of mere material science. 

In the first place, then, nature has her word to speak 
respecting the wisdom of God. To put it in philosophical 
phrase, the old teleological argument no longer has the 
force it used to have; but the modern argument from de- 
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sign is stronger than the older one. You remember that 
Paley said, if a man finds a watch on the road he concludes 
some skillful mechanic has made it. That is the old argu- 
ment; a watch made by a mechanic, and then left, 
separated from him. What we have now found upon the 
road is not a watch, it is a child. The soul is within the 
mechanism itself. Less design? More design! Life here 
palpitating in the very nature, so that every movement of 
the molecule, every vibration of sound, every activity of 
nature, is itself the expression of a soul that dwells within. 
No longer are we looking upon a mechanism which. the 
machinist has made and set going—we are looking on 


some phase and feature of God himself. The flower, the | 


sunlight, the storm, the lightning, all these are the utter- 
ances of himself, as your voice is the utterance of your 
secret soul. Mr. Huxley is regarded in many quarters 
with great suspicion as a kind of atheist. In spite of the 
length of the paragraph, I want to read to you how nature 
seems to him as he interprets it: 


The student of nature wonders the more and is astonished the 


less the more conversant he becomes with her operations ; but 


of all the perennial miracles she offers to his inspection perhaps 
_ the most worthy of admiration is the development of a plant or 
of an animal from its embryo. Examine the recently laid egg 
of some common animal, such as a salamander or a newt. It 
is a minute spheroid in which the best microscope will reveal 
nothing but a structureless sac inclosing a glairy fluid, holding 
granules in suspension. But strange possibilities lie dormant in 
that semi-fluid globule. Let a moderate supply of warmth reach 
its watery cradle, and the plastic matter undergoes changes so 
rapid and yet so steady and purposelike in the succession that 
one can only compare them to those operated by a skillful mod- 
eler upon a formless lump of clay. As with an invisible trowel 
the mass is divided and subdivided into smaller and smaller por- 
tions, until it is reduced to an aggregate of granules not too large 
to build withal the finest fabrics of the nascent organism. And 
then it is as if a delicate finger traced out the line to be occu- 
pied by the spinal column and molded the contour of the body, 
pinching up the head at one end, the tail at the other, and fash- 
ioning flank and limb into due salamandrine proportions in so 
artistic a way that, after watching the process hour after hour, 
one is almost involuntarily possessed by the notion that some 
more subtle aid to vision than an achromatic would show the 
hidden artist, with his plan before him, striving with skillful 
manipulation to perfect his work. 


No doctrine of a God that set great causes at work, and 
then went away leaving them to operate, can compare, in 
its power to bring God into the horizon of the human vision, 
with this conception of the radical evolutionist, of God 
present in and working out the very processes of creation. 
The ancient Hindus, you remember, said that God was too 
great to make the world, so he hatched out from an egg a 
number of the little deities and set them to work, and they 
made the worlds. And so our orthodox theology has 
thought that God was too great to makethis world. Hewas 
the great first cause, and he set light and heat and elec- 
tricity to work as second causes. There is no great first 
cause. There are no second causes. There is one uni- 
versal Cause, and all phenomena spring instantly from Him. 
He is the perpetual, eternal, indwelling power. | 

So nature, giving its testimony and speaking of wisdom 
dwelling within the phenomena, gives its testimony, also, 
to a divine Artist working within and speaking through 
the phenomena. Imagine an artist who does not have to 
take a brush and palette and paint his pictures on the can- 
vas, but who, as he looks at it, by thought-transference 
puts the picture upon the canvas, so that there glows in 
colors before the surprised spectator what first the artist 
saw with his own vision. So God looks on the canvas, 
and as he looks the canvas glows with the beauty which 
he saw before the canvas was put in its place or a brush 
was taken in hand. This is why Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like a lily of the field. Solomon was 
arrayed by the people who put the glory on him; he may 
have appreciated the beauty, and he may not. But this 
lily of the valley evolves the beauty; it is itself speaking, 
interpreting God. 

So, again, if you get this thought of God dwelling in nature, 
I am sure it will bring the beneficence of God nearer to you. 
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God has not started a mill which grinds out its grist for us. 
God has not set in operation the machinery and let it serve 
his purpose; God is himself the machinery, God is himself 
the force. You say the world is governed by forces of 
nature. No! Not by the forces—by one Force. Al} 
science shows one Force. You say it is governed by laws. 
No; law can never govern anything ; law is only the state- 
ment of the way in which things are governed. The secret 
of all force is the Infinite and Eternal Will. God turns the 
wheel which drives all the world’s busy industries. The 
train of cars running across the continent forty miles an 
hour is God’s baby-carriage; the Father pushes it. 

Consider, too, in the light of this conception, what 
sublimity is imparted to the more awful, the more destruc- 
tive, phenomena of nature. They, also, are witnesses of 
the Eterna], and tell us that all ¢47mgs are transitory, that 
the spirit alone is immortal. 

I would not live in a world that bore no witness that 
material things are transitory. Tragedy? Is death a 
tragedy? or wholesale death more tragic than individual 
deaths? A single blossom falls from the leaf. Thena 
puff of wind comes out of the north and shakes the tree, 
and a hundred blossoms follow. The one is not more tragic 
than the other. You and I know we all have to die, one 
by one: why more tragic to die hundred by hundred than 
one by one? No, it is not death that is tragic; it is life. 
And we need the lesson which nature is ever teaching us. 
For, though the blossom falls, and the bud decays, and the 
grass withers, and the mountains are rent and broken, and 
the great earthquakes shake the solid earth, and cyclones 
come out of the heavens and sweep the solid structures. 
from us, still we do not believe the world is transitory ; at 
least we live as though it were eternal. Death? 
it? We are in the theater, and one character comes upon 
the stage and speaks his part and goes off, and then an- 
other, and then another, and by and by the curtain falls 
and the play stops—and then true life begins. For death 
is life, come when and how and as it will. And we need 
to be reminded that all things earthly are transitory, and 
yet, despite destructions, do not learn the lesson. 

Nor is that all. Nature is full of awe-inspiring events ; if 
it were not, you and I would be bereft of the highest, 
noblest, divinest of all experiences. Would you have your 
world all carpeted and cushioned and tapestried? Would 
you have life one long caress? Would you have no bur- 
dens to make your shoulders broad, no dangers to make 
your hearts brave, no sorrows to make your souls tender > 
I said the poets interpret nature. Listen! 


Ye winds of night, your force combine ; 
Without His high behest 

Ye shall not, in the mountain pine, 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest. 

His voice sublime is heard afar, 
In distant peals it dies; 

He yokes the whirlwind to his car, 
And sweeps the howling skies. 


That is the modern poet. Now listen to an ancient 
one: ‘* Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desola- 
tion, he hath made in the earth. He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth ; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariotin thefire. Be 
still, and know that I am God.” I thank God for the awe- 
inspiring aspects of nature. I do not care so much for 
nature curried and groomed, where man’s hand has shaped 
her to his own placid and shallow nature; I like to stand 
on the bow of the ocean steamer and hear the wind howl 
around my ears,and see the great waves curl over and 
sweep the deck; I like to sit on my piazza and see the 
clouds gathering in the west and the lightning flashing from 
them, and feel a grander joy in the very sense that perhaps 
death is near; I like to look upon the cyclone and hear its 
roar among the trees, and be still, and know that God is; 
I would not have life one long caress, robbed of its power 
to make me kneel in trembling joy before the Almighty. 

When, this summer, you turn aside sometimes to look at 
the burning bush and wonder what it means, take off the 
shoes from your feet; for the place whereon you stand is 
holy ground. 
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The Recreation Number of The Outlook 

Vacation Suggestions is filled with suggestions concerning 

how the summer should be spent. 

Perhaps a few words from a distinctly ministerial point of view 
may not be out of place. Where shall the minister spend his 
vacation? Well, that depends. If he is in the interior, he will 
want, if possible, to get to the seaboard. If his life is spent 
where there are few intellectual and spiritual inspirations, he will 
desire to spend some time at such a School of Theology as that 
to be held in Cleveland, beginning July 8, or at Chicago Univer- 
sity, or he will try to spend a fortnight at Chautauqua, or at the 
School of Ethics at Plymouth, where, with a study of the various 
ethical problems, he will at the same time be able to imbibe 
much information concerning the history of our country. Possi- 
bly some of our readers will ask the question, Is it possible for 
me to take a trip abroad? Of course it is; no vacation is more 
profitable. The rest of the sea is peculiarly refreshing, and the 
opportunities of study beyond the sea are many. If the means 
are limited, there are lines of steamers for the accommodation of 
those who must consider every dollar. Capital. provision is 
made on the Anchor Line, the State Line, the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line, and the Wilson Line at very low rates. Once in 


- England, living is quite as cheap as anywhere in this country, 


and if one has but two weeks to spend in England, he will 
get enough food for thought for a lifetime. Those so situ- 
ated that they can stay longer will find it a most helpful plan to 
take some distinct line of study, as, for instance, the English 
charities, or the reformatory agencies, like the coffee-house sys- 
tem and the rescue work of the Salvation Army. A delightful 
summer can be spent in the study of child-saving institutions or 
of mission work. At the same time one is doing this he is in 
new surroundings and getting all the advantages of a great 
change. Also for a small sum a vacation can be spent tramp- 


‘ing in Holland or in the Harz, or even in Switzerland. Those 


who do not wish to go abroad, but do wish a little taste of 
the sea, will find in a trip to Mount Desert or to Nova Scotia 
some of what they would get in a trip abroad. There are 
croakers in all parishes who say that a minister takes too 
much vacation. They forget that the vacation is not simply 
a time for rest, but also for getting ready for renewed work. 
The wise minister uses his holiday quite as much in preparation 
for the next year’s sermons as for simple recuperation from 
the labors of the past year. Opportunities for really helpful 
and healthful vacations are too numerous to be enumerated. 
Among them all, however, we believe that none pays better than 
the summer excursion to the Old World, with its opportunities of 
study of new methods of work, of association with other minis- 
ters, of seeing things from different points of view, of inspiration 


from the sources of our life, and of long and perfect rest on the 


sea. 
There are signs of a little rebellion 
among the Methodists in New York. 
At the session of the New York 
Conference in April last, the presiding Bishop, Dr. Newman, 
announced that at the close of the session the New York Con- 
ference would no longer exist, but that in lieu of the New York 
district there would be two districts covering practically the same 
territory. Concerning this action, which by many is regarded as 
decidedly arbitrary, many opinions have been expressed. An 
eminent layman of the Madison Avenue Church says, as reported 
in the “ Tribune :” “ The laymen are all opposed to the Bishop’s 
action in thus destroying the New York district.” The Quarterly 
Conference of the Madison Avenue Church unanimously 
adopted resolutions protesting against the action of the Bishop, 
and asking for the restoration of the old landmarks. Similar 
resolutions were also adopted by St. James’s Church in Harlem. 
What the outcome will be it is impossible to predict, but the 
reception accorded the action of the Bishop in this matter 
reminds us of the warning given a few years ago by Bishop Fitz- 
gerald against the “ Congregationalizing tendency ” which was 
manifesting itself in the Methodist churches. 
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While we are speaking of the General 

“ Christ and Paul” Assembly we are reminded of one of 
the many bright paragraphs which Dr. 

Buckley, the brilliant editor of the “ Christian Advocate,” is con- 
stantly writing. He has selected the following extract from the 
speech of President Patton before the Assembly: “ The need 
of the next generation is a John Calvin with learning enough 
and logic enough to grasp comprehensively these discussions, 
and write Calvinism up to date. This might be found not to be 
the Calvinism of the sixteenth century, perhaps- not Augustin- 
ism, but it certainly would be Paulism.” Concerning this Dr 
Buckley cleverly remarks: “It is by no means new to us that 
there is a difference between Calvinism and Paulism, and Presi- 
dent Patton’s learning and wonderfully acute penetration are 
such that we are sure that it is no new discovery to him; but 
the definite admission before the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly is suggestive.” Yes, it is suggestive that the prosecutor of 
Professor Swing should acknowledge before the General Assem- 
bly which advised the New York Presbytery not to license 
students from Union Seminary, and perhaps still more that the 
President of Princeton should acknowledge, that the Calvinism 
of Calvin may not be the Christianity of Paul. Did the Presi- 
dent fully appreciate the greatness of his admission? We are 
fully persuaded that he did, and that the statement was not 
made without a definite purpose. More light has already broken 
upon Princeton than it has yet allowed to break upon the world. 


| The new building of the Salvation 
Salvation Army Building Army in West Fourteenth Street, 
New York, of which we have made 
previous mention, was dedicated with appropriate services on 
Monday, June 3. The building is an imposing one, and is a 
noble monument to the fidelity and tireless efforts of the leaders 
of the Salvation Army in this country. In connection with the 
dedication there was a parade led by the Commander and Mrs. 
Booth through various streets of the city. The building was 
heavily draped with American flags and those of the Army. 
The service was simple. From a platform on the street oppo- 
site the building Commander Booth unfurled an American flag, 
while Mrs. Booth did the-same for the Army colors. The Com- 
mander made a few remarks, and a gun was fired from the 
tower. After the parade an indoor service was held. The great 
auditorium was thronged, while thousands stood outside unable 
to gain admission. The completion of this building marks an 
epoch in the history of the Army. This may perhaps be a 
good time for us to say a few words concerning the leaders in 
this great work in the United States. The insinuation has 
found its way into the press that the Commander is himself a 
wealthy man and that he is living in affluence on the funds of 
the Army. The writer of this paragraph has the privilege of 
claiming as his near neighbors the Commander:and Mrs. Booth. 
Their home is in Montclair, N. J. They live in a very simple 
manner, their house being smaller than that occupied by any 
pastor in town, and it is very simply furnished. The Com- 
mander in going to and from the trains always walks—and the 
distance is not a short one—and Mrs. Booth usually does the 
same. The story of extravagant living is a pure fabrication; it 
has no basis whatever. Personal rumors are usually best ignored, 
and, so far as we know, this one has been entirely ignored by 
the Commander and Mrs. Booth. It gives us pleasure, however, 
from personal knowledge, to denounce this rumor as baseless 
and cruel. | 
The last number of the “ Missionary 
Herald” contains a statement of the 
financial condition of the American 
Board. It indicates an increase in regular donations of $7,612, 
although a net loss of over $14,000 is noticed. But the loss is 
in the line of special donations rather than in the regular gifts of 
the churches. During the month of April there has been a 
marked increase in regular donations from individuals and 
churches. - That increase is most significant, because it indicates 
a revival of interest on the part of the church members, and also 
the return of better times in the country. We have believed all 
along that when the financial depression is relieved the treasuries 
of the Mission Boards would show immediate improvement. 
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Congregational Home Missionary 
Anniversary 


From our Special Correspondent 


The sessions of the sixty- 
ninth annual meeting of the 
Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, which was held at 
Saratoga Springs on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of 
last week, were devoted in large 
measure to the question of se- 
curing money for present needs 
and Jaying plans for such en- 
Jargement of the work of this 
Society as is imperatively de- 
manded by the immense growth 
of the country and the chang- 
ing conditions under which 
home missionary operations are carried on. The meeting was 
in all respects successful. Weather, location, attendauce, speak- 
ers, and topics were harmonious, and, from General Howard’s 
impressive opening address on the work of the Holy Spirit to the 
splendid meeting of Thursday night, not a discordant note was 
struck, nor an hour wasted. The sessions were held, as is usual when 
the meeting is at Saratoga, in the spacious though rather unin- 
teresting First Methodist Church; and the Worden House, 
which was the headquarters for officers and delegates, was, in 
the intervals between sessions, full of Congregational cheer, and 
‘char ged with the energy which founded a nation on Plymouth 
Rock. 


General O. O. Howard 


The annual sermon was preached by the Rev. R. G. Hutchins, 
D.D., of Les Angeles, Cal., who at the last moment was called 
to occupy the position for which the Rev. W. H. H. Davis, 
D.D., of Detroit, had been selected, and which, owing to the 
death of a member of his family, he was unable to fill. Dr. 
Hutchins preached from the text “ Thou hast given a banner 
to them that fear thee, that it may be displayed because of the 
truth.” He named for his topic “ Christian Heraldry,” and pic- 
tured vividly the various symbols of Christian living and Chris- 
tian service which he would blazon on the standard of the Gospel. 


Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Secretary of the Woman’s Department, 
conducted, on time to the tick of a watch, the annual meeting of 
this department, which occurred on Wednesday morning. No 
more impressive session was held during the three days. For 
nine years the missionary organizations of the women have been 
working, with steadily growing success, for the various benevolent 
societies, and in that time have raised a total amount of $673.,- 
352, of which $344.471 has been for home missions. In the 
first year of their life they contributed $5,000 to the home mis- 
sionary work, and during the past year, notwithstanding the 
financial gloom, their contributions for this object were $47,600. 
These facts and others of equal interest Mrs. Caswell gave. and 
then introduced four other speakers. Miss Anna Hodous spoke 
of the work among the Slovaks of Pennsylvania, where she, her- 
self a most interesting Hungarian, is doing great good. Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, who is always a rarely effective speaker, pointed 
out the opportunities for service which 4¥fe pressing upon 
all women in the interest of building up and making perma- 
nent the Christian nation. Mrs. M. D. Moffat told graphically 
of her recent labors in the new Territory of Oklahoma, and a 
special contribution of $250 for work there was promptly made. 
Mrs. Alice S. Barnes talked vigorously and plainly about work 
in the mining camps of Montana. No one is ever known to get 
tired at a meeting conducted by Mrs. Caswell, and the audience 
would have been satisfied to. continue the woman’s session long 
past the hour set for adjournment. 


At the formal business meeting of the Society, Wednesday 
afternoon, the report of the Executive Committee was presented 
and the following officers were unanimously elected : 

President, General Oliver O. Howard. 

Vice-Presidents, General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut; 
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the Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., of California; Jeremiah H. 
Merrill, of Iowa; the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., of Massachusetts ; 
William H. Alexander, Esq., of Nebraska; the Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., of Maine; the Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of 
Illinois; Austin Abbott, Esq., of New York; the Rev. E. D. 
Eaton, of Wisconsin; Mr. H. Clark Ford, of Ohio. 

Recording Secretary, the Rev. William H. Holman, of Con- 
necticut. 

Auditor, Mr. George S. Coe, of New York. 

Executive Committee, Class of 1895—-Mr. George W. Hebard, 


of New York; Mr. William Ives Washburn, of New York; the - 


Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
J. D. Kingsbury, D.D., of Massachusetts; Mr. John H. Perry, 
of Connecticut. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., June 5, 1895. 


To all friends of our Home Missions. 
Dear Brethren: 
The debt of our Cong. Home Mis- 
sionary Society has been brought upon the Society by 
I propose 


the hard times of the past two years. 


that this debt be paid by getting 1400 shares of 


$100 each. 


I shall be delighted to lead this roll of 
honor by my own subscription of ($100.) one hundred 


dollars. 


Share $100 $140,000 
THE GENERAL O. O. HOWARD ROLL OF HONOR 
IN THE 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


I hereby take........ One Hundred Dollar Share....of the General 


Howard Fund to be raised to cancel the debt of the Congregational | 


Home Missionary Society,and promise to pay for the same to the Treas- 


urer of said Society, or to the Treasurer of one of sts Auxiliaries, when 


seven hundred shares are taken, tf not before. 


A careful examination of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which covered 144 closely written folio pages, had been 
made by a special committee, and a report upon it was made for 


_the committee by Mr. William T. Bl-ssing, of Brooklyn. The 


Society began the year with a net debt of $87.987.60. The 
receipts of the National Society during the year from contribu- 
tions, legacies, and other sources were $402,756.88, and the 
Auxiliaries raised and expended on their own fields $224,942.26, 
making the total income for the year (including $18,212.43 cash 
in hand for drafts payable on the first of the year) $645.911-57- 


The expenditures of the National Society for missionary labor - 
and expenses during the year have been $454,051.33, and the 

Auxiliaries have expended $224,942.26 on their various fields, — 
making the total expenditures for the work (including $11,070.43 _ 


cash in hand for drafts payable at the end of the year) $690,064.02. 
The net debt of the Society at the close of the fiscal year, March 


31, 1895, is $132,140.05. 
The remainder of the afternoon session was given up to the 
co-operating societies. The Congregational Church Building 
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Society was represented by Secretary L. 
H. Cobb and the Rev. C. H. Taintor, of 
Chicago; the Conyregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, by the 
Rev. William Ewing, of Michigan, and 
the Rev. Willard Scott, D.D., of Chicago ; 
the Congregational Education Society, by 
Secretary J. A. Hamilton and the Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D.D., of New York. 


Wednesday evening was made notable by 
the spontaneous inauguration of a move- 
ment which it is firmly believed will result 
in paying off the debt of nearly one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars which has 
been piled up during the past two years. 
The story of the year had been told by 
Secretary Kincaid in an eloquent paper. 
He reported large spiritual results, in spite 
of the unparalleled financial depression. 
Thirteen thousand new members have been 
added to home missionary churches, a gain 
of 17,000 has been made over the previous 
year in the number of Sunday-school chil- 
dren, thirty-four churches have come to 
self-support, and the Gospel has been regu- 
larly preached at over 4,000 missionary 
stations, a gain of 174 over the preceding 
year. The Secretary made a strong state- 
ment as to the debt, and urged action to lift 
it. General Howard promptly responded 
to the challenge, and said that, in spite of 
his lessened income as a retired officer, he 
would be the first of fourteen hundred men 
and women to pay the entire debt during 
the current year in individual gifts of one 
hundred dollars each. The applause which 
followed showed that the value of the idea 
was at once recognized. The second sub- 
scription of one hundred dollars was made 
by the Rev. J. H. Morley, of Minnesota, 
one of the Society’s superintendents. Others 
followed, though there was no urgency, 
until, before the end of the anniversary, 
forty-four contributors placed their names 
on the “General O. O. Howard Roll of 
Honor,” as it was decided to call it, and a 
general belief was developed that under 
the leadership of the noble President of 
the Society, with the co-operation of officers, 
members, and friends, the full list of four- 
teen hundred special givers will be found 
to contribute each a hundred dollars, and 
thus wipe out the burden which so seriously 
hampers the usefulness of the Society. 
General Howard takes the matter up himself 
with great enthusiasm, and the letter which 
he has issued to promote the cause is pre- 
sented on the preceding page. On Thursday 
morning the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
spoke very strongly in approval of General 
Howard’s plan, and in the evening the 
Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., added his words 
of earnest concurrence—both speakers 
showing their faith in the idea by their 
works. Following Secretary Kincaid’s 
paper, and emphasizing strongly its sig- 
nificance, came the addresses of the Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, Western Ficld Secretary ; 
the Rev. C. W. Shelton, Eastern Field 
Secretary; the Rev. W. L. Phillips, D.D., 
of New Haven; and the Rev. C. H. Beale, 
D.D., of Boston. 


Secretary Washington Choate presented 
on Thursday morning an able paper on 
‘Open Doors,” showing how urgently the 
opportunities for new work press upon the 
Society. He gave some details as to the 
needs and promise of Utah, New Mexico, 
and Texas, where the population is swiftly 
expanding while the appropriations stand 
still or are cut down to meet the exigencies 
of the treasury. Dr. Choate was followed 
by the Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., of 
Providence, R. I., the Rev. Clarence T. 
Brown, of Salt Lake City, the Rev. A. B. 


‘Pure and Sure” 


BAKING POWDER. 


‘‘T have used Cleveland’s Baking Powder exclus- 
ively for several years, because I have found it what it 


have been uniformly satis- 
factory.” 


claims to be, pure and 


Author of the Boston Cook Book. 


Cristy, of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Rev. 
C. I. Schofield, of Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Puddefoot concluded the session with an 
address on the open door in Oklahoma, 
which moved the audience to alternate 
smiles and tears, and will not soon be for- 
gotten by the auditors. 


No one could fail to be impressed with 
the high spiritual quality, the dignity, and 
the eloquence of the superintendents from 
the various States. The afternoon session 
on Thursday was devoted to their reports 
from the field; the Rev. S. F. Gale speak- 
ing for Florida, the Rev. J. H. Morley for 
Minnesota; the Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D., 
for the German Department; the Rev. S. 
C. McDaniel for Georgia; the Rev. C. F. 
Clapp for Oregon;- the Rev. W. S. Bell 
for Montana; the Rev. H. C. Simmons 
for North Dakota. The twelve State and 
city auxiliaries of the Home Missionary 
Society were represented at the meeting 
by the Rev. C. H. Merrill, of Vermont, the 
Rev. James Tompkins, D.D., of Illinois, 
the Rev. H. W. Carter, of Wisconsin, and 


the Rev. A. L. Love, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
These gentlemen made effective addresses 
concerning their respective fields on Wed- 
nesday morning. 


‘The Money Problem ” was the subject. 
of the striking paper presented by Secretary 
J. B. Clark on Thursday evening, in which 
was set forth the necessity for an enlarged 
view of Christian opportunity and a more 
liberal response in money to the oppor- 
tunity. Addresses on the general subject 
were made by W. S. Alexander, Esq., of 
Omaha, Nebraska, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society, who, the only lay- 
man among the thirty-four speakers om 
the programme, made one of the most 
brilliant speeches of the whole meeting ; 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., who set 
forth impressively the enterprise which 
characterizes the American people in edu- 
cational, industrial, and intellectual mat- 
ters, and urged that the same broad spirit 
of enterprise be applied to the work of the 
Church; and the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, 
who made the final address of the meeting. 


A Silver Jubilee 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of ‘the First Congregational Church of 
Montclair, N. J. | 


Special Correspondence of The Outlook 


The completion of a quarter-century in a 
single parish is not so usual as to be un- 
deserving of note, and especially when it 
concerns a church’s first minister and the 
minister’s first charge. Amory H. Brad- 
ford and the First Congregational Church 
of Montclair, N. J., have just celebrated 
together the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of that church and of his pastoral 
connection with it. They have continued 
the exercises over a period of ten days 
without making them at any point tedious 
or in any way overdone; on the con- 


trary, there has been a spontaneity, a 


freshness of interest, throughout. Among 
other features was the number of promi- 
nent men who gladly gathered to do honor 
to Dr. Bradford’s work. A brief sketch 
of the proceedings may interest the read- 
ers of The Outlook. 

The specific day of the church anni- 
versary is the first Sunday in June; but 
the commemorative exercises were most 
appropriately begun on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 29, with a meeting in the lecture- 
room devoted to “Old Times and Old 
Friends,” an evening of reminiscences— 
historical, interesting, tender, earnest, and 
not lacking in gleams of humor. The 
meeting was led by the pastor, in place of 
Deacon Samuel Holmes, who, though ex- 
pected to lead it, was necessarily absent. 


Addresses were made on “ The Meetings 
Preparatory to Organization,” by Deacon 
William B. Holmes ; “ The First Place of 
Worship ” (a little old hall on the second 
floor of a building since burned down), 
by I. Calvin Shafer; and “ The Building 
of the Church” (edifice), by Julius H.. 
Pratt. The addresses were excellent— 
terse, well put, giving a suggestion of the 
men who laid the foundations of this com- 
pact organization. After these, ““ Memo- 
ries of the Departed” were recalled in 


- brief extemporaneous remarks by the pastor 


and various members; and the anniversary 
had begun, with a glow and a genuine 
ardor that promised well for its further 
proceedings. | 
On Sunday, June 2—which the tasteful, 
rubricated, eight-page programme named. 
‘“‘ Historical Day ”—the services were held 
in the church, brightly and gracefully deco- 
rated with wreaths and festoons, hanging 
baskets of flowers, and drooping flags, under 
the artistic direction of Mr. Harry Fenn. 
After interesting musical and devotional 
exercises (the latter led by the talented 
young assistant to the pastor, the Rev. 
Thomas G. Shearman, Jr.), a brief address. 
was made by the Rev. Benjamin F. Brad-. 
ford, D.D., the pastor’s father, who, as he: 
stood just at the completion of his own, 
golden jubilee, spoke of his experiences 
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during “ Fifty Years in the Ministry.” The 
largeness of view, the depth of sympathy, 
the spiritual instinct shown by the elder 
Bradford are evidence that the younger 
man came to some of his own best char- 
acteristics not by chance. 

The main feature of the morning was 
the pastor’s Historical Discourse, which 
dealt less with statistics and more with prin- 
ciples than such sermons usually do, and 
which was alive with the fearless frankness 
of a man who always welcomes new light, 
yet does not yield or modify wholesome 
beliefs unless he feels the newer view to be 
distinctly more valuable, both as seeming 
nearer the truth and as being more helpful 
to the spiritual life. . It is just this serene 
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Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 


and candid spirit—not afraid of being stig- 
matized as “liberal” or of being pointed 
at as “conservative,” but ever ready to 
follow the leadings of the Spirit of God 
toward “all truth ”—which has been the 
vital inspiration of growth and work in 
this church for its past quarter-century. 

In the afternoon the Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society held its anniversary in 
the lecture-room, giving a spirited and 
most attractive kind of “ missionary meet- 
ing,” which showed good work in the past 
and assurance of real usefulness in the 
future. 

The evening services consisted chiefly 
of addresses by two Brooklyn pastors. 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends spoke on “The 
Church as a Teacher of Truth,” and, with 
his usual effective oratory, clear, strong 
statement, and lucid method of putting 
scholarly thought, he held his eagerly at- 
tentive audience while he showed that, 
despite the many schools and theories 
about certain great theologic truths, the 
teaching of the Christian Church has been 
practically unanimous as to the facts of 
God’s Unity, Christ’s Incarnation, and 
Man’s Salvation through an Atoning Sav- 
iour. It would perhaps be hardly becoming 
to say in The Outlook all that was felt and 
by many expressed concerning Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s eloquent and inspiring address on 
‘“‘ The Church and the Service of Man,” but 
it was in thought finely complementary to 
Dr. Behrends’s discourse, and as a delinea- 
tion of the human sympathy of the Chris- 
tian Church was worthy of Plymouth pul- 
’ pit and of the writer whom The Outlook’s 
readers know. 

The next event on the programme was 
“ Fellowship Day,” celebrated by a meeting 
in the church on Wednesday evening, 
J une 5, under the guidance of Dr. Corne- 
lius A. Marvin—for twenty-two years a 
member of this church, for many years 
one of its deacons, and a past-master in 
the arts of chairmanship. The Rev. E. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


W. Burr, D.D., of the Methodist church 
of Montclair, opened the services with 
prayer, after the brief introductory remarks 
on the theme of the evening by the Chair- 
man, and then followed the speakers. The 
Rev. Charles A. Savage, of the Orange 
Valley Congregational church, spoke for 
his people, whose earlier pastor, the Rev. 
George B. Bacon, had offered fellowship 
when the Montclair church was formed 
and when its pastor was installed, and also 
as Moderator of the North New Jersey 
Conference. The Rev. Dr. William F. 
Junkin, of the Montclair Presbyterian 
church, from which the Bradford church 
had colonized; the Rev. Dr. R. A. Sawyer, 
of the New York “ Evangelist,” a valued 
resident of Montclair; Dr. M. E. Strieby, 
the veteran representative of the Congre- 
gational Missionary Societies, and an early 
and fast friend of the Montclair church ; 
Dr. Charles H. Everest, of the East Orange 
Congregational church, who had endeared 
hmself to Dr. Bradford’s congregation by 
months of pastoral ministra- 

tion during the pastor’s illness 

a few years ago; and the Rev. 

Howard S. Bliss, recently 

from Plymouth Church, 

Brooklyn, who has taken a 

strong hold upon his new ‘a 
field, the Congregational i 
church in Upper Montclair, an 

outgrowth from the Bradford 
church—these all spoke, with 


admirable tact for brevity 


and variety, on “ Fellowship 
in Faith and Work,” and all 
evinced a warmth of apprecia- 
tion and friendship for Dr. 


Rev. Dr. F. Mend], of the Montclair Ro- 
man Catholic church, the Rev. Daniel S. 
Rodman, one of the original members and 
the author of the rarely excellent “ Articles 
of Faith ” of the ehurch, and others; while 
Deacon Samuel Holmes read a letter of 
response from the church to the Rev. Dr. 
Rodman, and of affectionate greeting to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Eaton, two of the 
members, doing successful missionary work 
in Mexico. The room was filled with a 
large congregation from all the other 
churches in the town, and the spirit of fel- 
lowship was delightfully prevalent. 

Friday, June 7, was “Silver Jubilee 
Day.” From four to seven in the after- 
noon a Garden Party gathered on the 
grounds of the church and the adjacent 
parsonage. ‘Festive decorations, tents, 
flags; Dr. and Mrs. Bradford and groups 
of reception committees under the trees 
greeting the guests, who, in gay attire, 
were coming and going; a band discours- 
ing agreeable music from the parsonage 

veranda; dainty damsels serving 
lemonade, and in the church parlors 
a table embowered in flowers and 
furnishing light summer refresh- 
ment—all this made up a charming 
‘‘afternoon tea.” 

In the evening the church was 
brilliant and full of people to attend 
the “Jubilee Service.” The Chair- 
man, Mr. John R. Howard. an- 
nounced the theme as “ Jubilation,” 
in the old Hebrew sense of “ joy in 

the Lord,” a characteristic of both 
Old and New Testaments, largely 
killed out by the theologians. The 
music (as throughout, under direc- 


The First Congregational Church 


Bradford and his people that must have 
been very gratifying. 

Mr. Shearman read a few (out of many 
received) letters of congratulation and re- 
gret at enforced absence—from the Rev. 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and the Rev. Frederick 
A. Carter, of St. Luke’s (Episcopal) 
Church in Montclair, both of whom had 
been expected to speak; also from the 


tion of Mr. Charles T. Ives, organist and 
choirmaster of the church) was varied and 
delightful—hymns, part-songs, soprano 
solo, violin solo, etc. And then came the 
speakers. | 

Bishop E. G. Andrews, from New York, 
of the Methodist Episcopa? Church, made 
an affectionate address of rejoicing in the 
varied aspects of the truth presented by 
the different denominations; Dr. Henry A. 
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Stimson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
vigorously and thoughtfully reviewed the 
advances of the past quarter-century in 
civil, scientific, and religious life; Dr. 
Albert J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, eloquently 
pictured the growth of independent think- 
ing with Christian fellowship; and Dr. 
James H. Ecob, of Albany, in brief but 
penetrating discourse, opened deep vistas 
into the spiritual life,—all, of course, being 
most cordial in their felicitations to pastor 
and people, and heartily joining in the spirit 
of the jubilation. 

The final day was Sunday, June 9— 
*“ Young People’s Day.” The feature of the 
morning was an address by Dr. Robert R. 
Meredith, of Brooklyn, on “The Church 
and the Training of Her Children.” Direct 
of phrase, large of thought, suggestive in 
Biblical interpretation, rich in sympathy, 
and instinct with practical wisdom, Dr. 
Meredith gave a most stimulating dis- 
course, which should bear good fruit. 

In the afternoon came the Sunday- 
school anniversary. Scholars and teachers 
from the other Sunday-schools of the town, 
and a large attendance from the church 
itself, filled the house. A beautiful floral 
offering. consisting of flowers brought and 
laid on the platform by the children (to be 
sent next day to the hospitals and mis- 
sions), and the building of a large cross of 
white roses, opened the general exercises 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Charles S. Olcott, which led to one of 
Miss Lucy Wheelock’s delightful talks. 

At the final service in the evening, Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Brooklyn, gave a fin- 
ished but vigorous and noble address on 
“The Church and Her Young People,” 
while Mr. Percy Alden, of Mansfield 
House in East London, England, the prime 
laborer in Christianizing the workingmen’s 
organizations in that great city, spoke with 
power and helpful stimulus on “The 
Church and Non-Church-goers.” The re- 
port of a “ Committee on the Extension of 
Church Work ” was read by Mr. J. R. How- 
ard, urging a deeper interest in the Sunday- 
school, with a more complete modernizing 
of equipment and methods in the instruction 
there, and an enlargement of the church 
edifice to provide for the rapid increase of 
the town and the church. Mr. Joseph Van 
Vleck, President of the Board of Trustees, 
with the clear ideas of a business man, 
spoke in support of the need of such’ en- 
largement. And, finally, Dr. Bradford 
‘Closed the services of the long and interest- 
ing celebration with an eloquent appeal to 
his people for a deeper consecration, a 
more intense earnestness in Christian work 
for man, a more complete and sympathetic 
concord of common prayer for him and for 
one another—binding them all together 
and to the heart of God. 

The whole affair was wisely planned and 
admirably carried out; its course was 
away above all personal exaltation or insti- 
tutional aggrandizement, and must consti- 
tut2 a permanent enrichment of the spirit- 
ual experience of all who enjoyed it. 

IoTA. 


—Josef Israels is now seventy years of age. 
He is the son of Jewish parents. They de- 
signed him for the rabbiship, and he is there- 
fore a learned Hebraist and Talmudist. But 
Josef showed so much bent for drawing that 
his parents at last allowed him to go to the 
school of Kruseman in Amsterdam. He thence 
went to Paris and was aided by Delaroche and 
Iiorace Vernet.. When he again returned to 
his native country he was all for painting huge 
canvases and religious, romantic, or historical 
subjects. It was not until in the sixties that 
he began to paint peasants and fishermen. IIe 
is to-day easily chief among Dutch artists. 


‘Paganism ” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers held its two hundred and 
fourteenth annual meeting in Boston on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of what we still call 
Anniversary Week. It was the annual meet- 
ing of the ministers which gave rise to the 
custom which fixes on that week so many of 
the annual meetings of the charitable and phil- 
anthropic societies. As your readers know, 
or ought to know, the Convention has occu- 
pied itself now for two or three years in the 
consideration of the social dangers which come 
in upon our people from the gradual moral 
decay, if one may so speak, in the extreme 
outskirts of the smaller towns of the country. 
We hear the same complaint from the West 
and from the East. 

In the last official report of crime in Massa- 
chusetts it appears that in ten years there have 
been in the courts of the State thirty-three 
convictions for homicide. It is very suggest- 
ive and very important that twenty of these 
thirty-three convictions were in the four west- 
ern counties of the State. The population of 
these counties is hardly one-sixth of that of 
the State, and yet they furnish nearly two- 
thirds of the convictions for murder or man- 
slaughter. 

It is the testimony of the most intelligent 
officers of the county prisons that the convicts 
who come to them are persons from tbese little 
outskirts, who have not been under the benevo- 
lent pressure of the public opinion of the cen- 
tral villages. 


There is now a gradual tendency noticeable’ 


in Massachusetts towns to give up the outlying 
schools in the smaller districts. In place of 
these schools, the town provides a central 
school, and free daily transportation for the 
children, backward and forward. It was the 
general verdict that this arrangement is a civil- 


izing one; it brings the children who might } 


otherwise be outcasts, in a way, into close 
association with other children, it is thought 
to improve their advantages for education, and 
wherever the two authorities are careful in en- 
forcing our strict truancy law and in compelling 
parents to send children of the proper age to 
school, it is thought that here is a check to 
the growing “ paganism ” of the outer districts. 

The Convention voted its unanimous ap- 
proval of the plan suggested in the report. 
This plan proposes that, as soon as possible, 
the minister of the “ First Church ” in each 
town shall call a meeting of all the clergy of 
that town, Catholic and Protestant, and that 
they shall devise some svstem of house-to- 
house visiting—by the clergy themselves if 
possible—which may result in what may be 
called a moral census of the town. It pro- 
poses that in Thanksgiving week the clergy 
shall meet again, and that the results obtained 
in this survey shall be brought together in such 
form that action can be taken for the future. 
Possibly a good subject for the union meeting 
on Thanksgiving Day by the members of the 
churches might be the duties which they have 
towards those who are prevented, by distance 
or by other reasons, from attending any church. 

The conversation and discussion brought 
out many suggestions, encouraging and dis- 
couraging, as to the condition of those districts 
of which the population is decreasing. The 
same committee was appointed to continue its 
work in the next year. In their report of next 
year they will have to consider the condition 
of Boston and of some of the other large cities. 
It was stated by every one who spoke on the 
subject that what was called the “moral 
police ” of the cities is much better than that 
of the smallest rural towns. For instance, 
there seems to be no doubt that in Boston, 
among Catholics and Protestants both, at 
least ninety-five per cent. of the children are 
connected with one and another Sunday-school. 
The arrangements of the local churches are so 
good that a watchful care is extended over 
each family. In a very curious and valuable 
report presented by Mr. Barton, of the active 
Shawmut Church in this city, he said that 
their visitors found that in fifty-two per cent. 
of the cases that could really be called cases of 
the “unchurched,” the “unchurched ”. were 
not found, upon a second visit made within 
six months, at the same home. That is to say, 


in more than half the cases where people had 
not connected themselves with any religious 
organization, they were mere birds of passage, 
and had passed to some other home before 
they could be seen a second time. 

Such discussions at our ministerial meetings 
are of the greatest value. In this instance 
the discussion was even the more practical 
because the local Citizenship Society is inter- 
esting itself in the same subject, and had given 
an evening to a very valuable symposium upon 
it earlier in the week. On that occasion we 
had the testimony of experts as to the work 
of the public-school system, the work of the 
public library, the work of the church, and 
the work of the home missionary organiza- 
tions, in meeting the need and the danger. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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is made in a twin bar (as shown 
above) for the sake of convenience ; 
it is made of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 
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MACMILLAN NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE” 


BIRDCRAFT 


A Field-Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Lirds. By Maspet Oscoop Wricut. With full-page plates 
containing 128 BIRDS IN THEIR NATURAL COLORS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vo, linen 
$3.00 net. 

*,* “Tt is to those who wish to identify easily the birds that surround them, to recognize their songs, and give them their English names 
that the volume is directed, and it will be found by them to answer its purpose very well indeed, through the care that has been used in com- 
pilation.”— Mew York Times. 

*,* “It is a most delightful volume, permeated throughout by the gentle spirit that has animated Thoreau and Burroughs, and marked by 
the same rare insight and simplicity of style that characterize those writers; . . . it cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive.”— 
Cambridge Tribune. 

*,* “ Her work is not, in the strict sense, a treatise on ornithology, but it is intended to help the novice who wishes to identify easily the 
birds that surround him, to recognize their songs, and to give them their English names; and we know of nothing which more admirably fulfills 
this purpose.”— Bostcn Daily Advertiser. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE 


A CHRONICLE OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS AND FLOWERS 


With a Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 250 copies, with 12 full-page 
plates, crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


| New Volume. | New Volume of the Iris Series of Novels. New Volume. 
MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY Maureen’s Fairing MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
Issued Monthly. Pri i : . | By JANE BARLOW, author of “ Irish Idylls,” “* The 
y ption, $5.50. linen, 75 cents. THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND 
The Naulahka Just Published in the Same Series. THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES 
A St GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL By JoHN GALT. Illustrated by Charles B. 
ory of West and East A : ; 
3 Lost Endeavor Brock, with an Introduction by Alfred 
By RuDYARD KIPLING and WoLcoTT Ba- tee Ainger. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LESTIER. I2mo (popular edition), paper A Bid Fortune,” etc., etc. With itlustra- 
cover, 50 cents. tions by Stanley L. Wood. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. ALREADY PUBLISHED 
ALREADY PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH | is rapidly winning 2 name anda place | 1. CASTLE RACKRENT AND THE 
THE EB Pacific. Mr. Stanley L. Wood illustrates the story from ABSENTEE 
ABOYV. materia] supplied him by the author. By Miss EpcewortTHu 
1. MARCELLA. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, y : 
author of “ The History of David Grieve,” | . Il. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A 
“ Robert Elsmere,” etc. Try FATHER 
2. SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to “Sara- Quiet Lite,” "Gentletnan Upcott’s Daughter,” By MARRYAT. 
cinesca.’ By F. MARION CRAWFORD. wa y J. Walter West. 16mo, cloth, Ill. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG 
* To be Issued in Fuly. ne ‘2 Fresh and paint and wholesome as the scent of | By MICHAEL ScoTT. [Illustrated by J. Ayton 
e home owers. —Lonmdon L/auy ews. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE “ Full me freshness and life, of vivid touches of local Symington. With an Illustration by 
color and picturesque details, while written with tender- Mowbray Morris. 


By Mrs. HUuMPHRY WARD. ness, sympathy, and artistic discernment.” 


BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY 


THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE-BOOK 


A Compendium of Useful Information for Fruit-Growers, Truck-Gardeners, Florists, and others. By L. H. BAILEy. Third Edi- 


tion, Revised and Extended. 16me, limp cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* “ This book has been thoroughly renovated in all departments, and it has been much extended to meet the needs of the many inquiries which are born of 
the recent teaching and experimenting in rural affairs. A chapter has been added upon greenhouse work and heating, and another upon the current literature 


of American horticulture.” 


Palestine Exploration Fund Freeman Physical Education 
The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, | By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. New edition 
Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Lands. D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D. y dited and eclanl aa ae Z 
(A Record and a Summary.) 1865- Dean of Winchestes, author of “ anc re-edited and enlarg 
1895. Published for the Committee of laren, M.A., Ph.D., of the Oxford Uni- 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. New versity Gy mnasium. With four hundred 
and revised edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. New Story by Mrs. Molesworth. illustrations drawn from life. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, $1.50. Sheila’s rlystery pp. 462. Price, $2.60 wet. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With illustrations by L. 1 «- 
Leslie Brooke. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. : Zangwills Famous Novel, 
Children of the Ghetto 
Almayer’s Folly New Velume New Edition with Glossary. By I. ZANGWILL. 
A Story of an Eastern River Bleak House 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
By JoserpH CONRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. By CHARLES Di1cKENs. Edited, with Introduction The “ Children of the Ghetto” is a novel dealing 
“ : and Original Preface, by Charles Dickens the | with the life of the Jews who swarm in the East End 
*«* “The reader may have been carried away by the Younger, with the illustrations by Phiz. Aval | o¢ Mr. Z hic 
cleverness of a Pierre Loti or a Lafcadio Hearn, but uable reprint of the text of the first edition. a Se a 
Mr. Joseph Conrad is quite their equal and in dramatic |. Each novel of the series complete in one volume. | 2nd comprehensive picture of the little-known de- 
effectiveness their superior.” —New York Times. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. tails of every-day Jewish life in London. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK 


Now ready and published by 
THE CENTURY. CO. 


Sonya 
Kovaleévsky : 


Her Recollections of Childhood, translated 


from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood ; 


with a Biography by Anna Carlotta Leffler, 
Dutchess of Cajanello, translated from the 
Swedish. 8vo, 300 pages, frontispiece portrait, 
cloth, $1.75. 

This is the authorized American edition of a work 
which has excited great interest in Europe, com- 
parable only to that awakened by the appearance of 
the memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff; but while the 
latter was only a morbid, selt-conscious girl, Sénya 
Kovalévsky was a great genius, a mathematician 
crowned with honors by the leading universities. 
‘The book is an extremely interesting study to all 
who are interested in the possibilities of ‘‘the new 
woman.” 

Sénya Kovalévsky reached her womanhood at a 
time when the young Russian women began to long 
for education. She became one of the most ardent 
in the new path, and, in order to be free to study 
in Berlin and Paris, she went so far as to ally herself 
to a young student ina fictitious marriage. This 
means a marriage in form only, recognized by every 
one except the contracting parties. Her husband 
did not understand her, and, to add toher miseries, 
Sénya fell in love with him; after a time they be- 
came man and wife in earnest, but even the birth of 
a child could not straighten out the tangle into 
which they had got themselves by living a false life. 
The book is divided into two parts: Mme. Kova- 
dévsky writes the story of her own childhood (a most 
dehghtful account of Russian family life), and to 
this is added a biography by her friend, the Duchess 
of Cajanello, who was also a striking example of the 
**new womanhood.”’ 


NOW READY 


An Errant Wooing 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 
Author of “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” etc, 


e.c. With illustrations. 12mo, 258 pages, $1.50. 


This new story. by Mrs. Burton Harrison has just 
finished its course as a serial in THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, and is now printed in book form with 
the addition of a number of full-page illustrations. 
‘The book is a romance of travel, opening in London 
and continuing in Tangier and Southern Spain. 
The added illustrations include photographic repro- 
ductions of views of Gibraltar, Tangier, Cordova, 
Seville, the Alhambra, etc. It is a delightful hand- 
book and souvenir of Mediterranean travel. 


Vacation Books 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. 


A Book for the Woods. 
When all the Woods are Green 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Third edition, 12mo, 430 pages, $1.50. 
A book for the lover of nature—a delightful ro- 


‘mance, describing the adventures of a family of 
bright people during a summer’s outing on a Cana- 


dian salmon river. 


A Book for the Mountains. 


The Mountains of California 
By JOHN MUIR. 
Second edition, r2mo, 350 pages, illus., $1.50. 


‘** The fragrance of the forests,” says The Critic, 
“‘the soughing of the wind through the trees, and 
the animation of the intense life of this rich region 
seem to be transferred to these pages.”’ 


A Book for European Travelers. 
Handbook of English Cathedrals 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
12mo, 500 pages, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. 
A guide-book tothe cathedrals of England, treat- 


ing them historically and architecturally. Richly 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


Sold by all booksellers. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


NEW BOOKS 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 


Drawn and carefully described from life, without 
undue use of. scientific nomenclature, by MAR- 
GARET C. WHITING and ELLEN MILLER. 
With 308 illustrations the size of life, and a 
frontispiece printed in colors. Large quarto, 
buckram, 8%x1i1r4 inches. In box, $4.50, 


WILLIAM THE SILENT 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the XVIth 
Century. The story of his Life as told in his 
own Letters, in those of his Friends and Ene- 
mies, and from Official Documents. By RUTH 
PUTNAM. With 53 illustrations, maps, facsimile 
reproductions, etc., etc. Two volumes, crown 
octavo, gilt tops, $3.75. 


LOUIS XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Being No. 14 in the Heroes 
of Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


JULIAN 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle 
of Paganism against Christianity. By ALICE 
GARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. Being No. 13 in Heroes of Nations 
Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt tops, $1.75. ; 

W. in the N. Y. Sun,” says of this: 


**One_ of the most admirable of, the volumes included 
in the * Heroes of the Nations’ series. . . . Tothe author 
was intrusted a most difficult subject, and but few ma 
lish scholars could have treated it with more thorough- 


ness, skill, and discrimination. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL 
The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul. By A. WIEDEMANN, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Bonn. 
12mo, cloth, limited letterpress edition, $1.00. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
Brospectuses of the Heroes and Stories of the Nations 
Series, sent on application. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Abraham Lincoln 


Tributes from his Associates 


FORTY-TWO SPECIAL ARTICLES 
BY SOLDIERS, STATESMEN, AND CITIZENS, 
AS FOLLOWS : 


The late GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIs; the Hon. 
HENRY L. DAWES, ex-United States Sena- 
tor; W. J. FERGUSON, Actor at Ford’s 
Theater; W. H. HERNDON, Mr. Lincoln’s 
Law Partner; Gen. JAMES F. RUSLING, of 
General Sickles’s Staff; HENRY C. Bowen, 
editor of Zhe Independent; Major-Gen. 
O. O. Howarpn, U.S.A.; W. O. STop- 
DARD, Mr. Lincoln’s Private Secretary; the 
Hon. A. H. RICE, ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts ; MURAT IIALSTEAD, editor of Zhe 
Brooklyn Union; F. W. SEWARD, son of 
Secretary Wm. H. Seward; the Hon. 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, ex-Secretary Treas- 
sury; the Hon. THoMAs L. JAMES, ex-Post- 
master-General, and others. With an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Wm. HAYEs WarpD, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, gilt top, 
$1.25; paper covers, 50 cents. 


The selections contained in this volume appeared 
in the V. Y. /ndependent. They were contributed 
by personal friends and acquaintances of Mr. Lincoln 
to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of his 
assassination. Their permanent historical value has 
been widely recognized and numerous requests have 
been made for their publication in book form. 


For sale by all ts or sent postpaid on receipt of 
rice. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street 
BOSTON : 100 Purchase Street 


'D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


The Story of | 
99 

Primitive ’’ Man 

By EDWARD CLODD, author of “ The Story 
of Creation,” etc. Library of Useful 
Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 40 
cents. 

This volume presents the results of the latest in- 
vestigations into theearly history of the human race. 
The value of an up-to-date summary like this is 
especially marked in view of the interest of the sub- 
ject. Like the successful ‘‘ Story of the Stars,” this 
book is written in clear, concise language, as free as 
possible from technical words and phrases. The 
author is a recognized authority, and his lucid text 
is accompanied by a large number of attractive il- 
lustrations. 


The Vengeance of 
James Vansittart 


By Mrs. J. II. NEEDELL, author of “Stephen | 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” etc. No. 169, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Needell has always shown a quick apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic possibilities which lie so near 
the surface of every-day life, but her study of motives 
and primitive forces has resulted in nothing so ab- 
sorbing as the story which is unfolded in her latest 


book. 
The Zeit=Geist 


By L. DOUGALL, author of “ The Mermaid,” 
“ Beggars All,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

Miss Dougall has written a charming and thought- 
ful story in ‘* The Zeit-Geist,’”’ which will not be for- 
gotten by the reader. Itssuggestions are of peculiar 
interest at a time when thesubjects touched upon are 


‘in so many minds. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
vecetpt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YorK 


Out-Door Books 


CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER writes thus :— 

Mr. Van Dyke, a graduate of a New England college 
has lived nearly twenty years in Southern California, an 
hunted, fished, and tramped over every acre of it. e is 
the most competent, accomplished, and level-headed 
historian California ever had. He has a ve practical 
turn, and is thoroughly a man of affairs, and by experi- . 
ence thoroughly up in agriculture, horticulture, the prob- 
lem of immigration, etc. Besides all this he has uncom- 
mon powers of description and a genuine literary gift. 
It is not claiming too much to say. that he is on the 
Pacific coast what, John Burroughs is on the Atlantic. 
But he has more humor than Burroughs and an equally 
keen instinct of nature. His former book on Southern 
California is altozether the best that has been written, 
and it is so because Mr. Van Dyke has the literary art, 


which is the art of seeing things as they are. 

THEODORE S. VAN DYKE, the author 
spoken of, is just about bringing out a new 
book, entitled ** Game Birds at Home ” (Cloth, 
decorated, gilt top, $1.50), which will fascinate 
not only lovers of hunting but lovers of nature. 
It is brimful of keen observation, witty nar- 
rative, and the spirit of poetry. His other 
books are: 

Southern California: Its Valleys, Hills, 
and Streams; its Animals, Birds, and Fishes ; 
its Gardens, Farms, and Climate. ($1.50.) 

The Still Hunter: A book on Deer Stalk- 
ing. ($2.00.) 

The Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California: A 
Sporting Romance. ($1.50.) 

Millionaires of a Day: An inside history of 
the Great Southern California Land Boom. 
($1.00.) 

*4* All Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 


A @HauTAUQUA DESK FREE 
WitH A ComBination Box oF SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00- LARK SOAP MEG Co. 


| 
| 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS | 


Selected Essays of James 


Darmesteter 


‘Translated from the French. Edited with an In- 
troduction by MORRIS JASTROW, Jr. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*A volume of surpassing interest.",—JoHN W. CHAD- 
WICK. 


As Others saw Him 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.25. 


“* A remarkable pecemptrection of the life of Christ as_ 
seen through the eyes of a Jew of his day.””—/. pied 


**An exceedingly and volume.” 
Rev. H. Price 


The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets 


By VIDA D. ScuppDER, Associate Professor of 
English Literature in Wellesley College. Crown 
on gilt top, $1.75. 


“The interpretation it gives of the tendencies of 
modern English is thouzhtful and stimulating.’’— 
New York Tribune 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 
16 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


** Everything that pertains to the product of Coleridge’s 

fe nius is valuable. This voluminous collection of 

is letters forms a veritable autobiography.” —New York 
Times. 


Out of the East 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By LAF- 
‘CADIO HEARN. Attractively printed, with artistic 
binding. .16mo, $1.25. 

‘The student will welcome this work, not only as a 
cluster of literary gems. but also asa first-class contribu- 
tion fo the study of the Japanese mind.”—ZLiterary 

or. 


The Mississippi Basin 
The Struggle in America between England and 
France. 1697-1763. With full Cartographical II- 
lustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
JusTIN WINSOR, author of “Cartier to Fron- 
tenac,’’ ‘Christopher Columbus,” etc. 8vo, gilt 


top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American explora- 
tion where Dr. Winsor left it in his ‘* Cartier to Fron- 
tenac.”’ It traces the counter-movements of the English 
and F a in — trade, and war, for the posses- 
sion of the Great Valle 

** Dr. Winsor’s paar is of absorbing interest through- 
out.”’—Cambridge Tribune. 


Russian Rambles 


By ISABEL F. HAPGoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Miss Hapgood’s observations take a wide range, and 

. she was particularly fortunate:in seeing a side of ussian 
life not usaahy accessible to the foreigner, who seeks 
only for the diversions of travel. Une gets from this 
book a very definite idea of what every-day life i in Russia 
and gets it ina most attractive manner.’’— Boston 


Daughters ofthe Revolution 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 
“** The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With illus- 
trations. Second edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** Mr. Coffin’s story is one of thrilling interest, and is 
at the same time an historically accurate presentation of 
the scenes, events, and the spirit of the © peopie of the 
colonies at the fateful outbreak of the volution.”’— 
Boston Advertiser. 


Ten New England Blossoms 
and their Insect Visitors 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. With illustra- 
tions. Square r2mo, $1.25. 


A book of ten popular and delightful essays on certain 
‘blossoms and the visitors’ attract. 


A Century of Charades 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred original 

‘charades, ingenious in conception and. worked 
$1 with remarkable skill. Fifth thousand. 18mo, 
1.00. 


““The cleverest work of its kind known to English 
Riterature.”—HEnry A. CrapP, in Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


aI East 17th Street, New York 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 
Children’s how they 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs 
Treble Clef Choir. music ar- 


ranged for Women’s Voices. By G@. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. oe by D. L. Moody. 50cts. 
; G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. ?% ican Piano Method ever pub- 
, lished. Price $2.75. 
D ‘4° By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
on t. rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 


tive matter will be.sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


If Interested in the Study of Nature, 
send name and 2 ct. stamp 
for BEST LIST OF BOOKS in 


Botany, Entomology, Ornithology Conchology. Geology, 
Natural History, ar and Biol ogy. 


Knobel’s Illustrated Guides i in Natural ny are the 
latest, simplest, and the bes 


Tun Trees AND net so cts. 
% Sent, posta on receipt of price. by 
BRADLE& WALDD Publisher and Bvokseller 


18 Arch ee. Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


By W. A. OGDEN 


Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Songs by its wide an 
favorably known editor, enriched with a fine_list | of 
by other prominent composers. Examine 
HIGHEST Saale it you desire a new book. #30 per 
100; by Mail, 35c. ea. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
75 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
. @ CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


’ 450 Broome St., New York. 


QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 

Developing Throat and _ Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. | Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and ge eres, oice. Send stamp 


for circularsto 1.. Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


1 BEL FOUND 
SE LL 


ELOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Qatalogus witt und FREE 


A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
~ Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 

Charles N. Crittenton Co., 

Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the best specimens 
cf Toilet Soap that we have. 


Yours respectfully, 


WoMAN’S PERFECTIONS. 


Well — briefly —The 
“Best” Tonie will 
strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is-a 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. 
Whoever needs a food A 
beverage that is easily 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt The Best 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Scld by Druggists, 


ASK FOR THE 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-= SU-KI-TA 


- af? 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much in introducing to Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfum 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Itisaperfume with eye 


“Matsukita, a 
“name initself, 
“of the _ fragrance 
* flowers. 

New York Observer. 


We heartily commend 
ittoallloversofthe 
| celebrated 
Crab-Apple Blossoms 
AND 
Crown Lavender Salts, 
80 popular all over the world. Sold Everywhere. 


> 


d 


A 
Do 
ih: 
q 
wep 
— { — 
charm that cannot be 
= 
described. Itsnameis 
an? 
CROWN PERFUME Ry 
| (* 
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Conlin le 


‘¢CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S”’ 
CELEBRATED 


Summer Underwear 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


HOSIERY 


Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, and Silk 
and Half Hose. 


GLOVES 


Dent's 


STEAMER RUGS 
Proadovay 19th st. 


YORK 


NEW 


* Fowne’s,” “ Courvoisier’s.” 


— desire t 10 be Stylish 


SS 
SS 


tell 
yo 


Interline the Puffed 
$ Sleeves and Skirts of 

your Spring and Summer 
$ Costumes with 


Comes 


and your 


be 


HAMOIS 


saul Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


BROADWAY 


BROADWAY 
Oth & lOthSts 9th.& 10thSis 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


YOU NEEDN’T LOOK TWICE 


tion at anything you buy here. 


as matter of precau- 
We stand behind everything we 


sell. Lf goods purchased of us are not exactly as represented, you 
can be sure of two things: 1—That we were deceived first ; 2— 
That you can have your money back for the asking. 7 


SPEEDWAY BICYCLES $60 


High-grade Bicycles, with the maker’s war- 
rant (and ours) behind every one. Look them 
over. Get your Bicycle-wise friend to pass on 
their points. Not so good machines were 
$150 a year or so ago. 


SEWING-MACHINES 


So far as we know, there isn’t a better Sewing- 
Machine in the market, no matter what the 
name, than the Stewart No. 2 at $18.75. 
Try it any way, put it to any test, it’s as near 
a perfect Machine as can be made. When 
sold in the commission way, $55 or $60 would 
be counted a close price for one. It is be- 
cause we strip off all these extra costs and 
give you the Machine just as we give you any 
other goods that we can make the price so 
small. 

The No. 1 Stewart at $12.75 is full size, 
with three drawers, and is warranted for five 
years. We believe it to be by far the best 


Machine ever sold for as little as $15, even. 

Sewing-Machines’ are delivered free any- 
where in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS 


Surely some good genius devised Shirt 
Waists, so easy, so dressy, so cheap. Halfa 
dozen Shirt Waists, half a dozen Skirts, 
jumble them up and you have suit combina- 
tions almost past counting. 


Chintz Shirt a Jaundered collar and cuffs, 
gathered front, e back. white ground with 
pink, blue, and b ack stripes. 50c. 

Percale Shirt Waists, gathered front, yoke back, 
laundered collar and cuffs, pattern,65c. 

Fine Percaie Shirt Waists, ite grounds with 
ar — blue pin stripes, laundered collar and 
cu 

Fine Percale Shirt Waists. front and 
back, laundered collar and cuffs, pretty pat- 
terns, $1.25. 

Sateen Shirt Waists, yoke back, plaited blouse in 
pret laundered collar and cuffs,$1 75. 

Shirt Waists in Lawn and Dimity, laundered col- 

~ lar and cuffs, pretty patterns, $1.75 and $2. 


CHILDREN GROW 


healthy—grow happy—grow rosy cheeked and bright eyed, on HIRES’ 


ROOTBEER. This great health- 
should be kept in every hone. 


Ne temperance drink 


It will benefit and delight 


every member of the family from the baby up, and prove a most delicious 


thirst satisfying beverage for callers. 


It’s good all the time—morning, 


HIRES Rootbeer 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


Such PERFECT LIGHT, 
So SIMPLE A LAMP 


is **THE MILLER,” OUR NEW LAMP 
everybody is deli ighted who has them. It has no 
equal. very one tuaranteed. See and you 
will want (a thousand to select from) for Home, 
Summer Cottage, Club, otel, Church, Wedding 
Gifts. We Brass Tables. ‘‘ OF 
for Cooking in Summer and Heating in W 

Manuf'd by EDWARD MILLER & CO. (Est’d 1844), 
28 & 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York, 


Whitman's Pure, wholesome, 


i 


Chocolate NO BOILING. 


GE 


“Sit down and feed and welcome to our table,” 
_—As you like it, 
For Summer 
Luncheon 


use 


Berry or 
Fruit Forks. 


A very dainty and delicate 
way of eating berries. 

Six Rialto or Delsarte Berry 
Forks, XIV. or Extra Sectional 
=, plate, $2.10. 

: Berry Forks and one 
bony Spoon, XIV. plate,$3.50. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 

He also keeps the Sterling 
SilverInlaid Spoonsand Forks. 
Guaranteed for 2s years. 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesrooms. 2 Maiden 
Lane (second door from Broad- 

way). A complete line of Solid 
Silver Plated Ware and Novelties, o, 
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It’s the business of 
the corset to fit— 
that’s what it’s for — 
Dr. Warner’s Corsets 
always do. 
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June, 1895 


A Family Paper 


Correspondence 


The Resurrection of Christ: A Letter 
from Dr. Heber Newton 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Before it becomes ancient history, will you permit 
‘me a few words concerning your criticism of the first 
of my recent sermons upon the Resurrection of 
Christ? | 

When you find in the view which I offered of the 
Resurrection of Christ merely a ‘‘ curious opinion,” 
1 confess Iam surprised. I had supposed it to be 
‘something more than a mere “‘ curious opinion,” or 
I should not have made it the subject of a sermon. 
Whatever separates the life of Christ from the life 
of humanity, places it in a merely exceptional and 
miraculous light, severs it from the nature and 
powers and experience of mankind— that I have con- 
ceived as something other than an indifferent opin- 
jon. I had supposed that The Outlook shared this 
feeling. For years my humble endeavor has been to 
set before those who listen to me a thought of Christ 
which finds in him the norm and type of humanity ; 
theideal man, in whose nature we are to see our own 
true nature, in whose powers we are to read our own 
potentialities, in whose experience we are to find the 
~ law of our true life. 

His experience of the supreme mystery of death 
was therefore, in my view, of necessity, no mere ex- 
ception to the general experience of man, but the in- 
terpretation of that experience, the historic illustra- 
tion of that great transformation. I emphasized the 
view of Christ’s Resurrection which I presented, 
because it seemed to me that in this way we can read 
in his post-resurrection life some hints of the nature 
and capacities of our own life after death; because, 
_ thus, the one great historic witness to the life beyond 
‘became an illustration of the general law of the tran- 
sition from this world to the world to come, rather 
than a violation of that law; and because faith was 
thus eased instead of being superfluously burdened. 

That I am not wholly alone in this judgment is 
shown by one letter out of many which I have re- 
ceived. In this letter one of the most distinguished 
jurists of the country thus writes: ‘‘I have not only 
been gratified but relieved in my own mind by what 
you have said about the resurrection of our Saviour. 
The popular view of this matter has always been a 
stumbling-block to me. I have always believed that 
Christ was raised from the dead just as we all shall 
be, with this difference, that his glorified body was 


seen by the faithful,to strengthen their faith and round 


out the lesson of this life.’’ 

There is, however, another aspect of the position 
taken by me which I think that The Outlook will 
certainly not regard as a merely *‘ curious opinion.” 
It has probably not yet passed out of the memory of 


the readers of The Outlook that, in January of this | 


year. there appeared a Pastoral Letter from our 
House of Bishops, which many among us felt to be 
very dangerous to the liberties of thought in our 
Church, by its assuming to interpret the creeds 
authoritatively. The silence which followed that 
remarkable letter is not to be construed as an acqui- 
escence in that pronunciamento. For one, I could 
not have {yielded such acquiescence. I was sorely 
constrained to an open criticism of that letter. One 
consideration which restrained me was the fear that, 
if I ventured any open criticism, grace would not be 
sufficiently abounding to preserve me from making 
that criticism of my ecclesiastical superiors some- 
what caustic. One other course remained, as a relief 
to my own mind and conscience. This was to make 
a silent profest against that letter, by exercising the 
right of interpreting the Creeds in a way to render it 
clear that the Bishop of New York was entirely 
right when he declared, in his letter to the ‘* Trib- 
une,’”’ that the Pastoral Letter had ‘“‘no conciliar 
authority.” 

At least three of the four points discussed in the let- 
ter were not opentosuchatreatment. For one,I found 
no fault with the language of the letter concerning 
the Incarnation. I amathorough Athanasian. My 
only fault with this section of the letter was that it 
failed to meet the needs of our age, by translating 
the language of ancient Athanasianism into the 
philosophic thought and speech of our day, so as to 
lead men to find in the Nicene Creed the key to that 
larger vision of the Incarnation which is gained by 
our modern mind, in the spiritual interpretation of 
nature and of man. 

As touching the doctrine of the Miraculous Birth 
of Christ, I am, for one, far from denying this article 
of the faith. If I ever feel constrained to deny it, 
I must leave our Church. The only thing that could 
ever constrain me to deny it would be that, as the 
result of new critical finds, the evidence should be- 
come overwhelming against the historical character 
of this belief. Until this take place, I am content 
with an assent to the Church’s traditional belief ; 
holding always, with the Head of the Church, that 
the letter killeth while the spirit maketh alive, in the 
words of the Church as in those of its Head. What I 


object to on this point is the emphasis which the 
Pastoral Letter places upon this article of the Creed ; 
an emphasis which is as far as possible removed 
from the temper of the New Testament records, in 
which Paul makes no reference to this belief, and 
John passes it by in silence—the silence of a spiritual 
philosophy which has no need for emphasizing a 
material fact. 

The last point ot the Pastoral Letter admitted of 
no direct issue, for the simple reason that, for one, I 
could not understand what our Bishops meant in 
their language concerning Inspiration. 

There was, therefore, just one point on which such 
a direct issue could be raised. Resurrecting the 
Thirty-nine Articles from their comfortable slumber, 
the Pastoral Letter interpreted the. noble reticence 
of the Nicene Creed by the Joquaciousness of the 
Articles, and affirmed that Christ rose in his body 
of flesh and bones. Not content with giving this 
dogmatic interpretation to the undogmatic language 
of the Creeds, the Pastoral Letter insisted upon this 
as the only allowable interpretation ot the Creeds. 
For years I had held this forbidden view, but was con- 
tent to assume it without emphasizing it. When the 
proper season came round in the Christian year, I 
affirmed my reasons for holding it, and thus exer- 
cised the right which had been apparently denied. 

It is now evident that the Pastoral Letter has “no 
conciliar authority ;”’ since a view which it had em- 
phatically condemned is seen to be a legitimate in- 
terpretation of the Creeds, held by men of widely 
different thought on other matters, and allowed 
utterance within our Church. 

It is clear, therefore, that our liberty of interpret- 
ing the Creeds, seemingly endangered by the Pas- 
toral Letter, is in reality safe. That which makes 
this clear I hold to be no merely “ curious opinion.”’ 

R. HEBER NEWTON. 

East Hampton, L. I., June 3, 1895. 

We refer our readers to the editorial col- 
umns for our comment.—THE EDITORS. 


Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the N. Y. 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


Insure the skirt edges against 
Wear. 


A set of the H. & M.”’ miniature figures showing 
‘he latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps 


The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
‘‘S,.H.&M.’’ Dress Stavs are the Best. 


Time knocks 


out a great many business enterprises. 
We have been manufacturing heating and 
cooking apparatus for nearly 50 years, and 
expect to continue. You will probably re- 
call something about ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.’" The goods are for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 


_ A great many people have been saved money and 

annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 

It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


OXLOKO} OLO} 


the cake—made only by 


© 


2 CHICAGO, 


Railway 


= Journey 


You will find the cake inviting, the soap itself satisfactory, and 
3 the price surprising. COPCO soap is sold everywhere, price 5c. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


NEW YORK, 


After a 


or a steamboat trip, there 
is no more grateful luxury 
= than a bath with Copco. 


/ 


SS It makes you feel clean. 

The most particular and 
SC ithe best friends of 


ST. LOUIS. 


KIO VO OV VOODOO O OO 


WRINCING WET 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear well? Besure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 
byinsisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERICAN 

RINGER CoO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 


NGERCO.. | 


| 


“AMERICAN WRINGER CO” 
WARRAN-TE Ds 


world, with a capital of $2,500.000 back of theirwarrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE. Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 


THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE : 
DIDN’T USE 


- 
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The Business World 


Last week silver,cot- 
ton, lard, and petro- 
leum declined in 
price ; lumber, coal, live cattle, and wool were 
unchanged; advances took place, according 
to “ Bradstreet’s,” in cotton goods, shoes, 
hides, leather, paper, pig iron, steel, galvan- 
ized iron, canned goods, hogs, wheat, corn, 
oats, and some grades of wheat flour. 


Declines in Four Staples ; 
Advances in Fourteen 


It is telegraphed from 
Europe that the Chinese 
Government has agreed 
to ,pay 5 per cent. to Russia on the Chinese 
loan recently raised in Paris and guaranteed 
by Russia, and that Russia has driven a sharp 
bargain by raising the money in Paris at 4 per 
cent., thus making I per cent. on the total of 
$80,000,000. The terms of the loan also con- 
tain an agreement on the part of China not 
to contract another loan for a period of six 
months. The loan is financed by the Banque 
de Paris et Pays Bas and the Crédit Lyon- 
nais. 


The Chinese Loan 


Last month the bank 
clearings increased 
I4 per cent. over 
those in April, and 25 per cent. over those in 
May a year ago. The totals are the largest 
reported for any single month during the past 
two years. So far this year, as “ Bradstreet’s ” 
well says, the uniformity of increase is in strik- 
ing contrast with the only more pronounced 
uniformity of decreases shown in 1894 from 
the 1893 totals. The increases in New Eng- 
land, the Middle and Western States, were all 
larger for May than for April; the increases 
in the South were not as large, and the same 
is true of some of the cities on the Pacific 
coast. Over Maya year ago the increase at 
New York City alone is more than 35 per cent. 


May Bank Clearings 
the Largest in Two Years 


Last week’s stock and bond 
Wall Street market witnessed a downward 

tendency in prices, and also a 
contraction in the volume of business. The 
average decline in stocks was fifty cents a 
share. The causes for this were reports as to 
the crops and the sudden apathy manifested 
by London buyers. Foreign purchases of 
bonds, however, continue fairly steady. Ster- 
ling exchange has risen. As to the outlook 
for our securities, a contemporary quotes Mr. 
Depew as saying : 

American stocks are on a substantial basis once 
more. There has been no railroad-building in five 
years, and there have not been many issues of bonds 
or stocks except for satisfactory reasons. During the 
last craze for Americans in Europe speculators and 
contractors built roads in America for the express 

urpose of providing securities to sell over there. 
They could build the roads for $12,000 a mile and 
could bond them or $25.000. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of miles of road were constructed for 
which there was not only no need, but no use. and 
every railroad man knew as much, but there was a 
market for securities, and the building went on as 
long as there was money in it. The craze abroad for 
railroad securities was followed by a mania for the 
securities of breweries and other joint stock indus- 
trial companies. Americasupplied the demand. A 
few of these concerns were all right. Most of them, 
however, were capitalized at ten times their value. 

The time is at hand when a reliable 4 per cent. 
stock is worth par, and a well-secured 4 per cent. 
bond is worth 110. The days of high interest rates 
are over. The point with investors now is to find 
stocks and bonds in which they can place their money 
with confidence. No country offers such inducements 
to investors the world overas America. 


The statement of the “ Financial 
Chronicle,” generally acknowledged 
to be more trustworthy than any 
other, makes the cotton acreage 17,767,663, 
and the decrease 11.6 per cent., which, from 
its allowance of 9,850,000 bales for last year’s 
crop, would leave 8,707,400 bales, if the yield 
per acre were as large as last year. This 
authority declares that the condition of the 
crop is not unpromising. As to the reports 
of damages, it says that probably no serious 
harm has resulted, except in limited districts, 
where the frost may have made replanting 
necessary. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that cotton recorded the lowest 
month’s average ever known in February—5.62 
cents ; it rose to 6.07 cents in March and 6.69 
cents in April, and averaged 7 cents in May, 
touching 7.37 cents two weeks ago. It has 
since halted at about 7.25 cents. 


Cotton 


As to wheat, the New York 
“Tribune” declares’ that 
there is even less ground as 
yet to regard a short crop as certain than in 
the cotton crop. Some estimates, which are 
usually considered fairly trustworthy, put the 
decrease in winter wheat at 80,000,000 bushels, 
but admit that spring wheat promises better 
than usual. Touching 511% cents last Octo- 
ber, the price of wheat rose to 60 cents in 
November, 61 cents in December, and 62% 
cents in January, but fell back to 56 cents in 
February and only rose to 6134 cents in March. 
April lifted it to 68% cents, but by the second 
week in May it had declined to 66 cents, and 
has since risen 17 cents to 83 cents. The 
opinion of the “ Wall Street Daily News” is 
that wheat has been injured to the extent of 
between fifty and seventy million bushels. 
The stock market has adapted itself to this 
estimate, and the granger shares are selling 
on that basis. This country raises something 
else besides wheat, and whatever shortage 
develops in one cereal may and will be more 
than made up in some other, as, for instance, 
corn. The wheat that has been frost-bitten, 
bug-bitten, and choked to death for want of 
water, has all been plowed up and corn planted 
in its place. 


Wheat and Corn 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’ 


Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
— Philadelphia 


yielding a good rate of interest. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 PINE ST... NEW YORK 
65 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


DEALERS IN 


Bonds and High-grade Stocks 


Preferred Stock of 
an Old=-Established 
Manufacturing Business. 


The dividends are paid semi-annually and 
regularly, and even during the panic period 
the Company earned about 12 per cent. 
on the common stock, in addition to the 
preferred dividend. We have some small 
blocks of this stock for sale at par. Full 
particulars sent on application. 
LAWRENCE S.MOTT & CO. 

11 & 13 William St., New York City 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
orrespondence solicited. 
SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


Make the Most of 
Prosperity 


‘You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings carn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
GO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


- 


A GOOD PLACE FOR 
A BANKER 


We want to correspond with a gentleman of experience 
who can command Ten Thousand Dollars. The place 
requires a rapid and accurate accountant who is an expe- 
rienced Bank Teller. The bank has a capital of 100,000 


Doll. eposits 250,000 Doll. Mo. River city; popula- 
tion, 10,000; farming principal products 
Cattle, Hogs, Corn, and Fruit. First-class place for a 


man of ability. Call on or address 
W.A.LOMBARD, 150 Broadway, New York City 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to a great modern invention. 

{<e™ Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE | 
6% 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
s, State, County, City, and School Warrants 

7% 

8% 


gage 

and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
prompt interest payments. Best references. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Agent. 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send fw 
BOST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


i rovide a fixed income 
Annuity Bonds during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on soint lives 
are payable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


with me if your invested 

than ‘per 

JAMES A. STEELE, 
Investments, 


45 Broadway, New York. 
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SELEC I 


SECURITIES 


Send for our latest list 
Mention The Outlook 


o> 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, New York 


75 State Street, Boston 


421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bonds 


UNITED STATES 
MUNICIPAL AND 
RAILROAD 


| YH) 


4 


Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. PozzONI’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from allother devices. The ‘only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

155 Trust Bldg uisville e 
Omiees: | i799 


ON’ US GS Nature will 

restore your 
DO T E DRU health if you 
eat proper Foods. ‘* THE FOOD CURE” gives new 
system for self-treatment. Just out. By mail,5oc. Send 


NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause itis 
always 

freshand 


It is 

unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere. 


Syracusé, 7. Y. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, 
House-Cleaning Articles. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


stamp for circular. C. F. HART, Box 631, Philadelphia 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured. Weart’s 


D ia Compound is guaranteed. Cures cases out 
ols aie SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FRE 


D. S. Weasel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This 


‘New Rochester’ 
Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing 


Lamp 


without glassware ¥ 
will be sent ex-2 
press paid tog 
address 


Chimney and Shade 4 
sold everywhere, or ¢ 
we can supply you. ¢ 


We make 70: 
other styles of? 
the famous: 
‘New Roch-é 
ester,’ 
greatly improved.) 2 


9 The desideratum fora Summer Lamp; sufficient ¢ 
9 light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 8 Murray St, 


DISZSON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of ——— ly rich and soft graphite that 
save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


” clists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Vacation Fund 


These glorious June days make the lover 
of men envious for those who cannot know 
the country in all the freshness of its early 
summer perfection. 

They drove three workers out of the city last 
week to Elmcote, the new house at Craig- 
ville, N. Y. The sun flickered through the 
trees to the lawn as we drove up to the door. 
The wide piazza was in cool shadow, and led to 
the cooler shade of the broad hall. Through 
the wide-open back door a view of the hillside, 
with its tall trees to the summit, could be 
seen. On the right is the parlor. The walls 
are covered with a paper with yellow ground 
sprinkled with pink roses. The furniture is 
willow, stained yellow; a writing-desk and a 
table complete this room. A piano is com- 
ing, hired by the month. Back of the parlor, 
opening from it, and also from the broad hall, 
is the Houghton Seminary (Clinton, N. Y.) 
room. The walls of this room are covered 
with a paper of buttercup yellow and white ; 
the woodwork is painted to harmonize ; Swiss 
muslin curtains are at the windows. Three 
white iron bedsteads dressed in pure white, 
three washstand bureaus, three light rockers, 
and a light wood stand complete the furniture 
of this room. 

On the left of the broad front hall, opposite 
the parlor, is the Priscilla Braislin School 
(Bordentown, N.J.) room. The school flower 
is the violet. The room is papered with a 
paper having violets, roots, leaves, and flowers, 
on a white ground. A new hard-wood floor 
has been laid in this room. Three French 
windows, opening on the piazza, are covered 
with dotted Swiss muslin. Splashers are back 
of the three washstands; these, with the pin- 
cushions and table cover and towels, all em- 
broidered in violet, bear testimony to the 
interest of a group of school-girls in the 
“other girls.” Opening from this room in the 
wing is “ The Chamber of Peace,” furnished 
by a lady in New York. This room accom- 
modates two girls. The money sent furnished 
in addition a single room on the second floor. 
The Chamber of Peace is furnished entirely in 
white ; the paper is white and a dainty shade 
of gray. The housekeeper’s room is back of 
these, within access to dining-room, kitchen, 
and rooms on first floor. The hall on the 
second floor divides the front and back rooms. 

The Violet Club Room (Plantsville, Conn.) 
is over the parlor, and accommodates two 
girls. The walls are covered with a paper 
having a cream ground, over which violets are 
sprinkled. The furniture is the same as in all 
the other rooms—white beds and washstand 
bureaus. The splashers, towels, pincushions, 
and washstand covers are embroidered with vio- 
lets; dotted Swiss muslin curtains tied back 
with violet ribbons will complete this room. 
The whole room is the expression of friend- 
ship from girls of refined natures to girls who 
appreciate, without perhaps fully understand- 
ing, what such environment means. The 
other room over the parlor is occupied by the 
assistant housekeeper. 

The large room over the Braislin School 
room is that of the Suburban Seminary (New 
York City). The wall is covered with a paper 
having hearts of blue forget-me-nots tied with 
blue ribbon on a white ground. The room 
has three beds, and commands a view of the 
mountains and intervening valley. Back of 
this is the Townsend School (Newark, N. J.) 
room in white and gray, as is the room opening 
from it furnished by the Asacog Club of Brook- 
lyn. The Asacog Club room accommodates 
three girls, the Townsend School room two. 

The room at the end of this hall accommo- 
dates one. The room is papered with paper 
having a bunch of forget-me-nots on a white 
ground; white curtains tied with blue ribbons, 
a white bed and rocker, with the washstand, 
are waiting to carry a message of love and 
beauty. The other room is for the cook and 
housemaid. A room into which a flight of 
stairs opens is to be furnished, but with a cot, 
and the walls must be as they are, for there is 
no money to make it pretty. The broad hall 
on this floor would makea lovely sitting-room, 
and could be furnished so that two girls could 
sleep in it, if the money were in hand at once. 
Two screens could divide the space from the 
passageway to the rooms. The dining-room 


‘is barren, painfully barren. 


An open fireplace 
and high mantel offer great possibilities at a 
very little expense. 

The halls and dining-room are the possibili- 
ties for schools next year, and doubtless will 
be taken. The immediate necessities are 
piazza chairs, settees for the lawn, swings, 
croquet set, and money for one ride each 
week for the twenty-two girls who for fifty 
weeks of the year work, or worry because 
there is no work—not for themselves alone, 
but for the families with whom they share 
their lives. 


Previously $374 28 

iss E. J. W., Boston, Mass. .............- 3 
From a riend, New York ee 10 00 
A. R., cee 5 00 
Miss C. E. L., East Orange, N. J 3 00 
Mrs. H. G. M. J., Concord, Mass............ 5 00 
I 00 
$436 28 


Substitutes for Horsford's 


Acid Phosphate are Dangerous 

Because they cost less, many substitutes are offered, 
some of which are dangerous, and none of which will 

roduce the same effect as the genuine. Insist upon 
havin ‘* HORSFORD’S”’ whether buying a bottle of 
Acid Phosmbate. or “‘ phosphate” in a glass of soda. 


Silver Eaters. 


All ordinary soaps are ‘‘silver 
eaters,” so to speak. It’s said we 
make the best soap for washing 
silverware. 


SILVER 


ELE SOAP 


is an article of real merit. If you 
refer a soap for cleaning silver 
it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. 
It’s absolutely harmless. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | *tstste? 
SIDE WALL FINISH cnurenes. 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E do not quite like to say that, leaving out our patents, ours is the best piano 
in the world; we hope it might be proper to say that, but we content our- 


selves with saying that ours is as good as any. 
We have not got to putting the proper price on our work. We are in the adver- 


tising stage. 


We have done a good many years’ good work. We have made no mean pianos, 
and have improved steadily. That is the proper basis of advertising. _ 

Our prices are high enough to keep us sound and growing; not high enough to 
repel any one having a serious purpose of getting a good piano. 

We put a piano in your house (if no dealer sells our piano where you live), no mat- 
ter how far away, and we pay the freight; you use it long enough to settle your mind ; 
and you buy or not, as you like; and you pay by installments or cash, as you like. 
We take your piano (worth little or much) in exchange, if you like. 

And we deal agreeably—that is, fairly—and fair dealing zs agreeable dealing. 


There is nothing erratic in this. 


We have done it for years; and it works. 


What is lacking in the piano business is confidence. We propose to supply that lack. 


We have as many ways of dealing as there are occasions. 
We will suit you, if you ought to be suited. 


not suit you. 


RITE or call. We may send a man to see you if that seems best. 
are a good many men throughout the United States selling our pianos.. We 


What suits another may 


There 


know where they are and you don’t. | 
We are willing to go to more trouble than you suppose. You are under no obliga- 


tions whatever to buy. 


If you don’t like it the piano comes back, and we pay the freight again. 
Of course we do not send to people that would take a wrong advantage of our 


method of business. 


We do not send to people who have no intention of buying a piano; but we are 
perfectly willing to send to those who have no intention of buying ours—we send to 


create that intention. 


If you are going to buy a piano, quality and durability are of more account than a 


few installments two years hence. 


If we sell you a piano, we wish to sell it on quality, and you must reject it if you 


fail to find gza/zty in it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Unique and Artistic 


A MONUMENT THAT IS BOTH 


UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL 
IS A RARITY INDEED. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS THE 
ERECTION 
OF THIS CLASS. 


DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


e 


OF MEMORIALS 


CEMETERY 
WORK 


> 
oh 
- 7 
| 
4 
is 
>, awd 


? 


- 


ore 


WE MANUFACTURE FROM 


DESIGNS BY OUR OWN ARTISTS 


THE MONUMENTS WHICH WE ERECT, 


There is a decided advantage for the buyer 
in dealing with one responsible firm for both 
- the manufacture and setting of a monument. 


WE USE WESTERLY, QUINCY, BARRE, AND 
OTHER FIRST-CLASS GRANITES, SELL DIRECT 
TO THE CONSUMER, AND GUARANTEE ALL 
WORK TO BE STRICTLY ACCORDING TO CON- 
TRACT. 


OUR WORK IS NOT NECESSARILY THE LOW- 
EST IN PRICE, BUT WE GUARANTEE OUR FIG- 
URES TO BE VERY LOW FOR THE EXCLUSIVELY 
FIRST QUALITY WORK WHICH WE DO. 


Write for our list of cemetery work 
erected in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Bulletin.” WALTE 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


ag ECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 

or business. 102d year begins Se 
college orb Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Conn. 


CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and ene, with the 
advantages of a leasant coustey ‘hom 
RED Ted. yz ., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t for F ndon, Eng. 
M. Lita KiInpRED, Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses ty Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Earl lication for. im t. 26th, 1895, is requested. 
sthmocnsi: r s SARA J . SMITH, Principal. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
N This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
ef the ‘City of Elms,’ offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in College Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CAD\ , Principals. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **1¢zyme. 


Thorough work in English branches, on (ee 
and College preparatory. the comfort rts of 
home. Apply to Box 1as. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOL 


ConneECTICUT, Windsor. 
LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
four New England Colleges. An excellent pots s of teach- 
ers, each a specialist in her own department erms $350 
to $so0. For circulars address Miss J. S. WILLIAMs, Prin. 


Germany 


AA DIES, | HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
— and preparation for college. "Frau Dr, Hempel’s 

Seminar or Slava Class is now a part of the institution. 

Address for the summer Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, London, Eng. 

Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
School. Specially departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equip ped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Physician, catalogue enables students to 
or catalogue a 
CARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, 
Lock Bex 9 Rockford, linois. 


Indiana 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. _A School of Engineering. 
Mechanicai Electrical, Civil E meinecring., Chemical 
courses. Wellendowed. Extensive and Foundry. 
Modernly equipped Laboratories in all departments. 
Expenses low. Address C. L. MEES, President. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 19th, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and We 
Miss VRYLING WILDER Burrun, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNSS HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Massachusetts 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term Oct. 2. For circulars 
DMUND H. BENNE[T, Dean. 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


LOWELL 
‘| Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough . prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on eee to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house a limited to twent y. 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully pre- 
pared for and sper. ON ENT. Number limited. 


Miss RLO 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principals. 


- MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. Coll 
offers three Collegiate 

Mount Holy oke College courses. Music ee 

Art. Library. Laboratories, Eeenets. and Observatory. 


The fifty-ninth year open Se Board and 
tuition, $250. rath 1805. President. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 


Mr. and Mrs. JoHNnN McDuFFrtie’s School for Girls. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the be ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a health- 
ful out-door ve. and instruction in land and water sports. 


ENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
Rev. Dr. C vit, St Paul’s School, Conco rd, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esa., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl. N.Y. 


Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Wegins goth year, Sept. 11. 
assical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. 
ome Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls Wgrcest™ 


preparation for College. Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


New Jersey 


UMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J., for Boys. 

Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 

combined with strict discipline. Summer Session for 
Study or recreation. JamES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


_ New York 


DIRONDACKS! CAMP CEDAR!! A Sum- 
mer School for ten boys under 16 years. July ist 
to September 7th. i tional. Address 
ONTANYE, N, J. 


WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 

young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study. the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells Col jens. 

ILLIAM E, Waters, Ph President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars ageress 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 

JosEePH B. Bissee, A.M., Principal, N.Y. 


MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY 


SING SING-ON-HUDSON. A and 
character-building school for boys. 76th year. Library of 
12,000 volumes. Summer session. cea Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate. Send for catalogue. CHARLES F. BRusIE, 
ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Principals. 


SSINING SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sing -Sin 
on-Hudson, N. Y.—Steam heat and other mo 
ern improvements. One hour from New York. 


' pares for College, advanced courses in Art and Music. 


Ross Parsons, Musical 28th begi 
. 18. Miss C. C. LLER, Principal. 


RVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
4oth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1805. Summer term. Class 
in European Study travels abroad this summer. 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


WORCESTER. MASS.—four years’ courses in 
save. Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 
w_ and extensive laboratories and workshops, thor- 
oughly equipped. xpenses low. For catalogue and 
ormation address T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


Michigan 


p= HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 13 
Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
school-family. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
andthe University of Mic gan, 
M, LIGGETT, 
JEANNETTE M. LicGcrTT, Prin. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin.. ordentown, N 


»9 FOR GIRLS of 
all ages. Looks to 
Seven Gables ” 3! Locks to 
well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 
handsomely appointed building. ymnasium. thor- 
oughly modern school. Native French and German 
Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Satato ogue 
Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day Schoo! 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation. Art and Music Apply forcirculars. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
New Bruntwik, Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, *Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. pavuatoges of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils Miss Watts, 
late of The bridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie President. 


Ohio 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


ereperes for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to Bryn MawrCollege. Within five years 
more t have entered Bryn Mawr Colle 
from this schoo Eo cate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and 1: 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 
1895. For orcs ar, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sout. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 50 Pine st., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for young Ladies. Liberal with Preparation 
for French, Art, an 
R. TUTWILER. Princi inal 
10 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelp 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce S8t., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day, 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory,and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue and 

references address Dr. and Mrs. JAMEs R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL younk Tasies 


Opens Sept. 2 25. Established in y°? Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Rhode. Island 
East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 1802. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. 
$200 a year. Sept. ro. for illustrated catalogue. 

F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Princi 
East Greenwich, R. 


| 
| 
| 
| general teachers and specialists: manual training 
| science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing and 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
| Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes 
\ Circulars of Information, ‘‘ Teachers College 
| 
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x LARD is Usually 


= Sold Like This. 
Sold Like THIS. < 
2¢ The manner in which Cottolene is 


sold is but another guarantee of 
its purity and cleanliness. Care- 
fully put up in tight tins (one, 
three and five pounds) it is proof 
against the numerous edors and 
impurities naturally prevalent in 
a modern grocery store and which 
are readily absorbed by lard. Con- 
sider with this the question of 
healthfulness, the question of 
economy, the question of taste & 
and you have the reasons why 

5S: sO many thousand discrimina- 
ting women have turned from 

~ lard to Cottolene. Get the genu- 

5s ine with trade mark—stcer’s head 
in cotton-plant wreath. 


: THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL, 
YOUR 


PAINT Roors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers deubie 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. useful for anyiron work. Send fox 
sirculars. Jos. Dixom Co., Jersey City, N. 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


Rhode Island 


PRIZE ESSAY 


A friend of Brown University has offered the sum of 
$200 as a prize to encourage the historical study of the 

evelopment of religious libertyin America. The fol- 
lowing regulations respecting its award are proposed : 

t. The prize shall be open to general ay Soe 

2. It shall be given to the writer of the best essay on 
one of the three following themes : : 

a critical comparison of the claims put forward, 
on behalf of Rhode Island and Maryland, respectively, 
regarding the first establishment of religious liberty,in 


merica;_ 

(6) A critical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and religious liberty in Connecticut ; 

(c) A critical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and religious liberty in Massachusetts. 
3. No essay shall be received which is not founded 

upon original research. 

4. The poise shall be awarded at Commencement, 1806; 
€ssays submitted in competition for it shall be placed in 
the hands of the President of Brown University on or 

efore May 1, 1806. 

5. The essays shall not bear the writer’s name, but an 
assumed name. A paper bearing the writer’s real name 
shall be inclosed ina sealed envelo e. upon which shall 
be written the assumed name, and which shall be handed 
in with the essay. . 


Brown University, May 20, 185. 


KAY 


4 St. Louis. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Clodd, tees The Story of * Primitive ’’ Man. 
40 cts. 
Dougall, L. The Zeit-Geist. 75 cts. 
Needell, Mrs. J. H. The Vengeance of James Van- 
sittart. $1. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Wines, Frederick H. Punishment and Reformation. 


$1.75. 
‘Rideing. William H. In the Land of Lorna Doone, 
= Other Pleasurable Excursions in England. 
“A 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 


Wentworth, G. A. A Mental Arithmetic. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Hardy, Thomas. Far From the Madding Crowd. 


1.50. 
Henderson, W. Afloat with the Flag. i, 
Clark, George H., D.D. Oliver Cromwell. ith 
Introduction by Charles Dudley Warner. $1.25. 
Benson, E. F. The Judgment Books. §1. 
Smalley, George W. Studies of Men. 7a 
Sangster, ny Py E. Little Knights and Ladies : 
erses for Young People. $1.25. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Munroe, James Phinney. The Educational Ideal. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. The Boy Soldiers of 1812. 


$1.50. 
Marshal], Luther. Thomas Boobig. $1.50. 
a Samuel Adams. The Watch Fires of ’76. 

1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,,NEWSYORK 

MacColl, Rev. Malcolm. England’s Responsibility 

Towards Armenia. 75 cts. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Markham, Clements R._ Major James Rennell and 

the Rise of Modern English Geography. $1.25. 
Galt, John. Annals of the Parish and The Ayrshire 

Legatees. $1.25. 

A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 

Prentice, Chalmer,M.D. The Eyein Its Relation 
» to Health. $1.50. : 
Seymour, Horatio W. Government and Co., Lim- 

ited. 75 cts. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Sonnenschein, William Swan. A Reader’s Guideto 

_ Contemporary Literature. $7.50. 
Wiedemann, Alfred. The Ancient Doc- 

trine of the Immortality of the Soul. $1._ 
Poole, Fanny H. Runnel!s. A Bank ot Violets: 

Verses. $1.25. 
Wood, John Seymour. Yale Yarns. $1. 

_.. FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Phillpotts, Eden. A Deal with the Devil. $1. 


—The fine monument by MM. Bernier 
and Barrias in Paris to the memory of the 
sculptor Barye is now completed. It is situ- 
ated at the end of the Ile Saint Louis, which, 
it will be remembered, is crossed by the Pont 
Sully connecting the Boulevard Henri Quatre 
with the Boulevard Saint Germain. From the 
monument one can distinctly see Barye’s house, 
No. 4 Quai des Célestins, and also the Jardin 


fully studied animal life. More than any other 
American, Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, has in- 
creased the appreciation of Barye in this coun- 
try by procuring for the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington a collection of the sculptor’s 
bronzes, and by likewise adorning Mount Ver- 
/non Place in Baltimore. In 1889 a plaster 
cast of Barye’s “ Lion Devouring a Serpent” 
was presented by the French Government to 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. 


des Plantes, where he so long and so success-, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


_ A MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like to take 
into her family a few young ladies, not more than six in 
number, to teach or prepare for college. She would take 
entire charge of young girls without parents,or thosewhose 
parents desire to travel. No girls under ten years of age 
received. A real home and mothering given. Best of 
references given and required. Address Mrs. A. E. F., 
O. Box 400, Brattleboro’, Vermont. 


A REFINED, educated lady of executive ability and 
experience in managing large households desires a posi- 
tion as matron or housekeeper in an institution or hos- 
petal. or as companion to elderly lady. Willing to travel. 

st references furnished and required. Address S.T.A., 
No. 9,069, care The Outlook. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, who has 
successfully cg get boys for all New England colleges, 
desires pupils for private instruction during the summer 
at his home in_the rkshire Hills.. Best references. 
nine B. SMITH, Worcester Academy, Worcester, 

ass. 


A LADV of good education and wide experience in 
teaching, with complete knowledge of German, desires 
position as traveling companion, secretary, Or tutor in a 
private family. Traveling abroad es Address 

. M., No. 9,034, care The Outlook. 


A CHICAGO UNIVERSITY POST-GRAD- 
UATE, with degree of M.Sc., now Assistant in Mathe- 
matics in one of the best State Universities, desires im- 
proved position. Excellent references. Address O., No. 

,035, care The Outlook. 


BOARD for three persons (adults or boys over 12) 
from June 15 to Oct. 15. Summer cottage on Lake Cham- 
plain, near Burlington, Vt. Healthful, retired situa- 
ticn. Terms moderate. Address B., No. 8,921, care 
The Outlook office. 


PHYSICIAN, graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, of twelve years’ general practice, seeks an en- 
gagement to travel with an invalid oryouth. Best of ref- 
erences. Address KITTREDGE, No. 9,045, Outlook 
Office, N. Y. City. 


SUMMER BOARD at “ Yokunside”’ farm, near 
Pittsfieldand Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. High ground; 
large rooms ; shady Grounds ; pure water, 
fruit, and fresh vegetables. . H. NICHOLS, Box &2, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTE D—Experienced kindergartner as assistant 
matron in a temporary home and day nursery. Patience, 
power of securing obedience, common sense, are requi- 
—, Address, with references, 21 Oread Place, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


WANTED-—By an experienced monthly nurse, a few 
engnaements, or would take care of a lady or invalid 
child. Good references from_ doctors and ladies. 
Prospect Place, bet. 42d & 43d St., N. Y. City. 


WANTED— Engagement bya refined and educated 
woman to take charge of, or as a companion to, an aged 
person or invalid, or as mother’s assistant. Address 

. S., 72 So. Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LATE LADY PRINCIPAL of an excel- 
lent school for resident and day pupils desires a similar 
engagement in the autumn. Exceptional testimonials 
given. Address No. 9,086, care The Outlook. 


AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN WOMAN 
of experience desires a position as matron or assistant in 
a boarding-school. n give the best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 9,044, care The Outlook. 


LADY, pianist, vocalist, first-class, desires engage- 
ment at summer hotel ; moderate salary ; Sunday services ; 
dancing; New England preferred. Address MUSIC, 
293 Lenox Ave., NW. Y. City. 


PRIVATE TOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a position as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


WAN Fl ED-—A Christian woman to do plain cooking 
and housework in a small Southern family. A good com- 
fortable home to the right party. Address Mrs. THOS. 
B. WEST, Macon, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY¥ 
Pittsbu 


 BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 


KLYN, 
— New York. 


COLLIER 
ELL 
Buffalo. 


DAV:S-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 


Cincinnati. 


FAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 


New York. 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Philadeiphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St 
St. Louis. 
” Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER : 
” New York. 
UNION, . = 


‘Lhe old saying 


that “goods well bought are half sold” is 
true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 
afford to sell, or painters to use, unknown 
jor inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 
Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 
quired by selling or using the best materials. 
Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 


. Louis. ers everywhere use these brands. 


SALEM Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 
National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card of 
colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any fotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Rest and Labor 


Work not, and you shall not eat, said 
the ancient mandate. 

Rest not, and your work shall not be 
fruitful, says modern experience. 

The busiest, most productive age the 
world has ever seen is this nineteenth 
century. 

Never before has the importance of rest 
and recreation been so clearly recognized, 
and in no previous age has such broad and 
costly provision for healthful pleasure- 
seeking been made. 

Better work can be done by any man in 
twelve hours than in fifteen. 

Six days of work each week are more 
productive than seven, if they are properly 
used. 

And a year of ten or eleven months de- 
voted to energetic labor, with the remain- 
der given to intelligent recreation, is worth 
more to mankind than twelve months of 
steady grinding. 

These are modern discoveries, and they 
are helping to make life a great deal bet- 
ter worth living than it was in the days of 
old. 

Outlook readers are fully abreast of the 
times in their conviction of the value of an 
annual vacation. 

To-day’s Outlook, with its record of sum- 
mer plans, and its presentation from several 
hundred summer resorts of their special 
attractions, happily illustrates this belief. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Summer 
Excursion Route Book 


THE Most COMPLETE PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND 

The Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will, on June 1, publish its 
annua! Summer Excursion Route Book. This work, 
which is compiled with the utmost care and exact- 
ness, is designed to provide the — with short 
descriptive notes of the principal Summer resorts 
of Eastern America, with the routes for reaching 
them and the rates of fare. There are over four 
hundred resorts in the book to which rates are 
quoted, and over fifteen hundred different ways of 
reaching them, or combinations of routes, are set out 
in detail. The book is the most complete and com- 
prehensive handbook of Summer travel ever offered 
to the public. 

Its 210 pages are inclosed in a handsome and 
striking cover, in colors. Several maps, presenting 
the exact routes over which tickets are sold, are 
bound in the book. It is also profusely illustrated 
with fine half-tone cuts of scenery along the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and elsewhere. 

Any doubt as to where the Summer should be 
passed will be dispelled after a careful examination 
of the contents of this publication. 

On and after June 1 it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents. or, upon application to the general 
office, Broad Street Station, by mail for twenty 
cents. 


Beautiful Chautauqua Lake 


Chautaugua Lake is the ideal summer resort of 
America. Its high altitude, the purity and invigor- 
ating quality of its air,the charm of its surround- 
ings, and the variety of its attractions commend it 
to the seeker of rest or recreation. It is the home 
of the famous Chautaugua Assembly, which annually 
attracts thousands of intelligent people from all 
parts of the country. Throughout its twenty miles 
oi length, its shores are dotted with hotels. cottages, 
camps, and summer colonies. Here the tired city 
worker may find rest and invigoration. Here the 
sportsman may find his match in the Chautauqua 
muscallonge. noted for its courage and resource. 
The Erie is the only line running solid vestibuled 
trains through to Chautauqua Lake. From Juner 
to October 1 the Erie sells excursion tickets to 
Chautauqua via direct route. as well as those com- 
bining tours to Niagara Falls. Watkins Glen, and 
other points of interest. Tickets, rates. and full 
information may be obtained on application to any 
ticket agent of the Erie Lines. or to D. 1. Roberts, 
General Passenger Agent, New York. 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 


York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 


New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, &c., &c. 

We have a great variety of books and pic- 
tures descriptive of the hotels and their sur- 
roundings. Agents are always glad to assist 
callers. It may pay you to consult them be- 
fore laying out your route. 


A Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipi of a one-cent stamp, by George 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


For the mountains, for the seashore, for 

yachting, for driving; wherever a protect- 
ing wrap is needed, the 


KENWOOD RUG 


has every necessary quality for comfort 
and convenience. Wovenin bag shape and 
cut well down the front, it is easily adjusted 
and quickly thrown off. 


Whnite for illustrated circular, prices, and samples to 
nwoop Mi ts, Albany, N. Y. 


CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD 


161 BROADWAY, below Cortlandt Street. 
688 BROADWAY, below 4th Street. 
701 SIXTH AVE., below 4rst Street. 


ROAD MAPS 


Of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut; these maps are 
handsomely colored, and show all the roads and points of 
interest; for sale by the dealers or sent by mail by the 
publishers ; price 35 and §2 cents ; send for catalogue. 
GEO. H. WALKER & CoO., Lithographers, , 
160 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., opp. Boston Common, 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


A high-class trip of 74 days to leave New York, June 26, 
on White Star S.S. Germanic, Immediate application 
will procure membership for a limited number of persons. 

For programmes giving full particulars address the 
Misses BOYD & MERRIAM, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ninth season. All 

EU OPE 1895 expenses, Three 
: 9 meals a day. 31 

days, $135 38 da and rooms, on 

ship outside, amidships, on promena , 

free. ELIAS BROOK NGS, Springfield, a 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 


‘PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers Olivette,”’ ‘* Halifax,’ and 
“ Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., or Recreation Dept., The Outlook. 


Hotel Proprictors 


SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF 


Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide 


Containing lists of suitable papers for hotel 
advertising, and cost of same. Address 


WILLIAM HICKS 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT 
Vanderbilt Bldg., 132 Nassau St., New York 


TEAMER CHAIRS RENTED, $: the round 
trip: we sell a good Rug for q and good steamer 
Trunks $2.50. BAZ AR DU VOYAGE, 1: Wall St., 
corner Broadway. Established 1836. Send for European 
outfit list (mailed free). MONROE STERN, Mgr. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerly,, 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Indexed, 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN LINE Si4MFORD PARRY 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this tnp, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much sot 
tourists pepeat the voyage year after year. THIRTY- 
DAY TRIP FO 120. All expenses included. 
Steamers have superior accommodations and leave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars a 


Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York 
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Tours and Travel 


$190 EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 


July 4th, per Cunard Aurania.” All 
included. Swiss and Rhine trip, $70; Of 
tal y trip, éi7 extra. Choicest berths on 
included. Cruise to the Mediterranean, fan. ia 

tons and accompanie 

F, ¢ 550 LA RE. 11 1 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES 
nwVER MO NT, AND ON THE SHORES 
o LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 

equalled summer. resort section, offering the 
B T TABLE BOARD, hospitable ‘peowie, out- 
door pleasures, fishing boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery uusurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 363 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 
May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 20, 
tour of 64da ays: J ae 29, tour of 87 days. Compre ensive 
and delightful route 
For descriptive beck and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU stitt UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION 


The Time is Near. Ships are Filling 


GAZE’S TOURS 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
CHOICE BERTHS all STEAMERS 


EUROPE { Wsthiy days. UPWARDS. 
SummerCruises to Maritime Provinces 


July 13.and August 7. 
S 1 Small Party, 45 da 
N ORWAY}' Date ned Party. 


days; England, France, 
ROME! Switzerland, Italy, $28c. 


Eight Parties at S 1 Rat : 
Fall T A 
Party, I 
ROUND the WORLD“: caving 
PROGRAMMES, ESTIMATES, and INFORMA- 


GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Bway, NewYork 


201 Washington St., nal 220 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
135 S. sth St., Philadelphia. . 


Has excellent service to 

TRAVERSE CITY, 

Ne-ah-ta-wan-ta, 
Omena, 
Charlevoix, 
PETOSKEY, 

, Bay View, 

Roaring Brook, 
Wequetonsing, 
Harbor Springs, 
Harbor Pvint, 
Oien-Oden, 

MACKINAC ISLAND, 

Upper Peninsula Points. 


TOURIST TICKETS ARE ON SALE JUNE ist 
TO SEPT. 30th, RETURN LIMIT OCT. 31st 


MAPS AND DESCRIPTIVE 


OF THE 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
RESORT REGION 


Time-cards, and full information may be had by applica- 
tion to ticket agents or addressing . Sips 
Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G.P. & T.A. 
Grand Kapids, Mich. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


LONDON 7) NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
DONIAN LWA 


Shortest and popular routes, eenstown, Live 
leeping and Din- ing cars. Tours 
in Ireland, Scot- } land, Wales, Eng- 
land, Paris, &e,— Picturesque 
wakes Ancient Cathedrals and 
Great Universities, Shak s Country, 
uggage Checked Through Yer York to London, 


ps, Tickets, etc. ap 


BARATIONI, ‘Gen'l Agt. Broadway, 


New Yorts 


MICHIGAN 


SUMMER 
RESORTS 


REACHED BY THE POPULAR 


Cool Lake Breezes 
Delightfully Invigorating 


ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF 


Petoskey, 


Bay View, Charlevoix, 


Traverse City 


Ideal Summer Resorts. 


Pure Air All the Comforts 


Cool Nights 
Good Hotels of Home 


CHICAGO 


AND 


WEST MICHIGAN 
‘RAILWAY 


CHICAGC 
CINCIN 
TROIT—Via Detroit, Lansing & Nor. and = & W. M. 

Tr. LOUIS—Via Vandalia Line and C. & W. M. 


TOURIST TICKETS AT REDUCED "RATES 
are sold by all ticket agents. Ask vour home agent. Send for 
‘** Tours in Michigan.” Beautifully illustrated. 

GEO. DE HAVEN, Genl. Passr. Agt., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THROUGH SLEEPING-CARS 


to above points are run from 


I—Via Michigan Central and C. & W. M. 


NATI—Via Big Four Route and C. & W. M. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Lake - The Great Lake Route to 
all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
ransportation Co.’s 
ELFGANT STEAMSHIP S 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIFM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


MAINE STEAMSHIP | INE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO 
COTTAGE CITY, Mass. 
and PORTLAND, Me. 


Making close connections at Portland with al] Railroads 
and Steamer Lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Polan 
Springs, White Mountains, Rockland, a Eastport rt, 
and St. Joh n, N. B., and d all 

EASTERN SUMYER RESORTS 

Leave Pier No. 38, E. R., foot of Market Street. every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 5:00 P.M., and leave 
Portland every Tuesday, Thursday. and Saturday at 6:00 
P.M., affording a short and delig Yul sea-voyage of 20 
hours. Special Summer Service.—In addition 
to the regular tri-weekly, service, the elegant pt 
steamer *“*TREM( (1,427 tons), having su 
accommodations, will be dispatched as fol- 
ows: From Pier - ork, at 5:00 P.M. 
for Cottage City and Portland, Jul 3, 8, 12, 17, 22, 26, and 
31, August 5, 9. 14, 19. 23, 28, and September 2; from 
Portland, at 6:00 P.M., on uly I, 5, 10, 15, 19. 24, and 29, 
August 2, 7, 12, 7 "3, 26, and 30. 
ull particulars on application to 
HORA Agent, Pier No. 38, E.R., New York. 


“TELEPHONE “$81 FRANKLIN. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING 
DENVER, COL., JULY 5-12 


Teachers and the Public may reap the benefit of our 
SPECIAL LOW RATES OF FARE 


On Sale Juue 22 and June 29 
Take the new route offered by the 


MALLORY 
LINE 

A DELIGHTFUL SIX DAYS’ OCEAN TRIP 

No tonic equal to sea air for building-up and recuperating. 


Mailed free, our 64-p. e Descriptive Routes.” 


Cc. M. MALLORY & CO., Agts. 
Pier 20, E.R., N. Y. 


SUMMER . 


in the Southern Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
along ba Philadelphia, Reading, and 
New England Railroad 
Handsgmely illustrated book of 125 pages, giving full 
information, wee at 13 ASTOR ane of 
DODD’S or W mda OT T’S Expre ’s w York 
or Brooklyn; also at the EAGL INFORMATION 
BU REAU, Eagle Building, Brooklyn, or will be mailed 


of 4 cents pos 
M RTIN, Gen’! oy ’r Agent, Hartford, Conn. 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Ec nomy ? 


If so, send 6cents for postage or calland get free at 
offices below the illustrated beok, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list ot hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line ‘and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western a 2,000 teet 
above the sea; location. prices. tares, &c.. all in it. 
In New York, ‘at No. 2 Battery Place; 165. 171, 371. 
944, and 1323 ‘Broadwa 13 Astor 737 Sixth 
Ave.; 134 East r2sth St.; 273 West 1 251 
Columbus Ave. ; Teket Offices foot of eranklin and 
West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn, 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton 
St.; 98 Broadway; 249 Manhattan Ave.. Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED nNOMES, containing ‘half-tone re- 
productions from photographs of 340 of the_hotels, 
tarm and boarding houses advertised in ‘“* Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent ; 
price, 25c. J. C. a samme General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver St., } 


PARADISE 

The beautiful city 
of Honolulu and its 
environs are a charm 
forever! Travelers 
never weary of de- 
scribing these islands 
of the tropic sea. 

Splendid steam- 
ers of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company 
sail twice a month. 
Round-trip tickets at reduced rates. 

Send ten cents in stamps for “ Hawaii,” a 
pamphlet of — photogravures, to 

. F. COCKROFT, 
138 RD St., San Francisco, Cal. 


EUROPE tae ORIENT 


ws Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce E:ght Grand 
Tours for’9s. Special features. Select parties. 
Illustrated ** Itinerary.’” H.S. Paine. A.M.., 
1882 M D. ‘(formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


SUMMER TOURS 


ebec S. S. Co.’s el cyent pa passenger steamer — 
CO, 2,000 tons, will leave N. J Au 
oh 


for Quebec, calling, at Boston, 
E. Island, Gulf and River St. 


NAY For descriptive mphlets, etc. 
GE & €0.. s., 39 


way, or Thos. Cook & Son, or Hh Cans Sons. or to 
A. Ahern, Quebec, Canada. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Cottages 


on Littlejohn’s and Cousin’s Islands, Casco 
Bay, Maine. Only seven miles from Portland ; 
2 lines steamers. Two of the most picturesque 
islands in this bay famous for its beauty. 


Built to Order 


Any: size—any style—any cost. 


20% of Cost Down 


balance monthly as rent. 

Pure spring water; beautiful pine and spruce 
groves; splendid view of Portland and its 
harbor, and White Mountains i in the distance. 
Address 


ATLANTIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 
307 Exchange Building, 53 State St. 


BOSTON 
hey RENT.—Two small summer cottages on S.W. 
side of Blue ill Bay, 72 from village and Post 


Office; good boating sod rides and nice groves. 
Apply to W. E. GRI DLE “Sinchili Maine. 


O LET—New Soteee—nine rooms, completely fur- 
nished—on York sf ts, the highest land at York 
Beach. Fine ocean views pom pevery window. Stable if 

desired. Address Rev.G M. WOODWELL, 
York Beach, "Me. 


White Mountain Summer Settlement 


Furnished camps and chalets. Special terms to teachers, 
Dreagners. artists, etc. Send for circular. 
MOUNTAINSIDE, od North Woodstock, N. H. 


FO R RE NT A | little cottage wel 


ing 5 bedrooms, within five 
minutes’ walk of the ocean, situated at East Ham ton, 
Long | Island. The summer resort and home of the - 
Dr Heber Newton: Dr. Richey, o ew York; 
Thos. McLeod, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Dr. McKa : A 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. John R. Sey of New York; 
Dr. James McLeod, of Scranton most charming 
and delightful retreat. Cottage aully furnished. Terms, 
$300 for the season. Immediate occupancy. For further 
information to or address D. AGE, 441 Park 
Ave., New York. 


AMP LAKE PLACID, 
ADIRONDACKS 
LOLET 


ae rer going to Europe. For particulars apply to 
T EpMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N 


RARE BARGAINS the sum- 
sion and 26-room Queen Anne mae. both furnished, at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. No. 9, 073, care The Outlook. 


O RENT FOR THE SEASON. fully sagen 
cottage with stable, adjoining een. Service 
vided. Fur terms and ind particulars app ae 
WATCH L HOUSE, Watch Hill, R. I. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

above the sea, with dry, bracing c imate. Center for Coach- 

ing and Hunting Trips, — F estiva s, Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL Large, airy sunny rooms, 


(Open all the year.) slectric light 


rior cuisine. Best references. “Iilustrated amphlet on 
application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


England 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 
HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 
Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


é hours from aortas ool, 4from Chester, 7 from London, 

4from Edinburgh or slasgow. Most central for breaking 

journey i going or returning from Scotland. Send to the 
ecreation Department for further information. 


Canada | 


HOTEL ELEPHANTIS 


Lake Memphremago “i , among thickly wooded hills 
and mountains. Lake and brook k fishing, shooting. , boat- 
ing, bathing, etc. ACH, Propr. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers | = 


Illustrated book, Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNE » Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


THE GEORGE AND COTTAGES 
Black Rock Beach, oo 


Most delightful location on the Coas 
TARRAL, Proprietor. 


OUNTRY BOARD.—Hazard Place, Enfield, 
Conn. Main line New Haven Road; strictly, pri- 
vate family; large, cool, beautiful old stone mansion 
large connecting rooms with dressing-rooms; hot and peed 
water; sanitary plumbing; open fireplaces ; fifty acres 
in place; fine views of river and mountains. Only those 
who appreciate refined hume surroundings and the very 
best and most charming of country life need apply. 


Highest references uired. 
S. W. ROCK ELL. E Hazard Place, Enfield, Conn. 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
**A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.” 


A number of furnished cotta ages. with hotel service and 
board, to let for the season. Photographs and circulars 
in N. Y.at The Outlook, 13 Astor Pl. For terms and 
circulars 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gro. H. SPENcER, Propr. 


Maine 


Bria. we ME.—Lake View House, open 

June 1; pleasant grove on west shore of Highlan 
Lake, 2 minutes’ walk from house; boats and livery, etc. 
For terms address LAKE VIEW HOUSE. 


BAY, COAST OF /IAINE 


— uiet and comfort of home life, with over advan- 
a of the seaside. Delightful situation; charming 
views; pure air; remarkable spring water; excellent 
table ; pr. rates. Address for particulars 

S. G. SIMPSON, Brunswick, Maine. 


“KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miies from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bine Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc.. address E. F. SAFF ORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 

H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close at 

nd. Every _sum- 
mer pastime. Finel 
situated shore lan 
fors 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 


Islesboro, Maine 


THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
MR. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


“THE BAY VIEW” Ferry Beach, 


Saco, Me.—A unique summer resort; seashore an 
country combined. Pure spring water; perfect drainage ; 
aqpoummodasrs 200. Send for illustrated booklet. 

. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


Maine 


Compliments of Mr. & Mrs. E. Rogers 
Hotel Madockawando 


For circulars address E.. ROGERS, Heron Island, Me. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH IUBEC, MAIN E—Water view_from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing Address THOMAS CASE, orth Lubec, Maine, or 

a By No. 1 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


“THE HIGH ROCK” 


The new resort. Seashore and pine woods. A few 
guests wanted. J. H. LITTLEFIELD. 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 


house ; very high; lar re 
and country views ; fine beach an cturesque cliffs 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


Summer Boarders wanted. A New House. For Kn i 
particulars apply to GEO. A. ADAMS. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved... Now open. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and. 
late of Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, Wis. 


YORK BEACH, MAINE 


Opens July 1st. Tong a firm, hard beach 
nearly two miles in length, lies in eau of the house. 
untry and seashore combined. Sea fishin , boating 
and bathing. arm connected. rives an 
walks. Spring water. For circulars addres 
B. G. DONN ELL, Manager.. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. Surf-bathing. Beauti- 
ful drives and walks. H. A. MITCHELL. 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June 2oth. 
ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


Send for circulars, 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


HOTEL ALANDAR 


S. W. Corner of the Berkshire Hills 
ALANDAR, MASS. 


2,000 feet above the sea, and onl 38 ene from New 
York City. Now open. Rates, per week. 
Circulars mailed. H. W W WEAVE Prop. | 


DR. RING’S 


Chang’ ,Rest,Care, 
SAN ATORI UM and sreenenent 
t 
Arlington Heights, Mass. < ed 
8 miles from Boston. 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


.sco feet ab the sea. ws mosquitoes. Now open. 
& CO. 


THE NOBSCUSSETT 


DENNIS (Cape Cod), MASS. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 
F. H. PRATT, Manager. 


— 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School. Will be open for boarders June 29. Boating, 
salt-water bathing, tennis-courts, shade-trees. $10 to $12 
a week. Pictures sent on application. 
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GOING THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, ECONOMY? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at offices named below the illustrated 
book, “Summer Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


ani upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, on the main line and branches of the 


New York, Ontario & Western R’y 


2,000 feet above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. 


At No. 2 Rattery Place; 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broad- 
IN NEW YORK way; 13 Astor Place; 737 Sixth Ave.; 134 East 125th 
St.; 273 West 125th St.; 251 Columbus Ave.; Ticket 
Offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. 
860 Fulton St.; 98 Broadway; 249 Manhattan 


IN BROOKLYN} 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES 


containing half-tone reproductions from photographs of 340 of the hotels, farm and boarding 
houses advertised in * Summer Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent ; price, 25c. 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York 


Massachusetts . 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 
Goop ROADS FINE BATHING 


and a summer lace near 
Adaren Mrs GOULD, Lynn, M 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One hour from Boston on the North 
Shore. Sea and country pleasures. 
All improvements. Accommodates 
300. Book and rates of 

H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


kmere Point 
MARBLEHEAD Rockmere Poin 
will a few summer boarders; large. ai 
rooms: ws, pro aeaenees headland ; ground Ss an 


beach for "bathing, boating, shing Private Lor our 
guests. Special rates for Address J. R LES. 


VERANDA HOUSE wantucket 


Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine aan 
views. leasant, homelike house, accommodatin a aout 
too guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVENP 


TANTUCKET—Beautiful Isle of the Sea. Always 
htfully Coot invigoratin ; warm surf-bathing ; 


drives, fi ing,, yack htin ; beautifu sunsets ; no mosqui- 
toes nor ** Atlantic Siasconset, Mass. 
WM. H. HARRISON. 


THE ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel. 
it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated , 
pamphlet, Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 

C. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


CAPE COD 


Pure sea air, best ocean view, surf-bathing. Write 


HIGHLAND HOUSE,North Truro,Mass. 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEHEM, N. H.—Long anc known 
to summer tourists. Large shade-trees. Send for full 
information. J. N. TURNER & SON. 


OSTERVILLE, MASS. RAST BAY 
Fishing. Address Mi LODGE 


Provincetown, Mass., "Care cop,’ 


For circular déscribing its aiarmans, hotels, etc., ad- 
dress Recreation Dept., The Outiloo 


Baker’s Island 
The Winne-¢gan ssiem, mass. 
The most charming resort on the Atlantic Coast. Send 
or booklet. RSE, M.D., Prop’r. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. rst 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


AP ENAUHANT HOTEL.—On the beach of Nan- 
2 tucket Sound; commands a grand ocean view. 
Booklet aR and full particulars sent free. 
Address FLOYD TRAVIS, Prop., Menauhant, Mass. 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


An ideal summer resort. For circular, etc., address 
ST. LAWRENCE & JARVIS. 


Do You Know 


that Center Harbor. at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H., is one of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
New England? The Sentes House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. The rates, are very reasonable. 

Send for descriptive circular. A. W. EAGER, Manager. 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
hite Mountains, N. H.—A delightful a. 

mer resort among the mountains. Now open 

for circular. RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


Goffstown Centre 


Yacum Spring Hote i 


Delightful Location. Send for sa 


HOUSE 


Open June 1. Fine views of os mountains A 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SO is. 


THE CLARENDON !NTERVALE 


Opens June 1st. Write forterms. R. W. an 


“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE “fori 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS, 
Open for the season. Address CHARLES H. PLUMB 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


MOUNT EVERETT HOUSE 


Season opens foun rst. gues 
Special rates for June and yor nished C slaoes 
to rent in connection with hotel we dress 

W. B. PECK, Pro Op.. 
South Egremont, Berkshire Co. ., Mass. 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


(iccan House 


will open about June 20, under entirely new management. 
Circulars and a. intormation at offices of The Outlook, 
13 Astor or Sace, New York. 

MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


PENDEXTER MANSION and COTTAGE 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Situated upon —_ ground. A grand view of the moun- 
tains and intervale. Special rates for June-October. 


Bre 
Fi hit 
Salt Sea ishing 


all may be found, together with a comfortable hotel, 
if you visit 


THE OCEANIC 


Isies of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
Circular of H. G. MARVIN, Mar. 


Eagle Mountain House and Hall 
Jackson, N. H. 


This is a pretty good place to go to. They have jolly 


| times there ; also lots of young people, particularly youn 


gentlemen. You can get an eight-page 
dressing the proprietor, 


New Hampshire 


HE “OLD MANSE,” Ambherst, N. H. 


(Greeley’s birthplace).—Elevated, lar 
rooms ; luxurious bed an on ase r wee ~§ 
Circulars mailed. ay T EL , Prop. 


HE GRAMERCY 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Open June 15th. Send for circulars. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 


Steam heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, Hiv 
ery; the dest system of drainage i in the mountains. 
circular and diagram a ss W.A. MESERVE. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages. 
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THE COUNTRY” 
NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK R.R. 


The great advantage in summering on the N. J. & N. Y. R.R. to those who are obliged to be in the city daily is the 


an illustrated book just out, containing 
a list of pleasant summer homes on the 


nearness to New York of its Summer Homes. 


The country is full of picturesque scenery and is the most genuinely 


primitive “‘ farming country” to be found within an equal distance of N. Y. in any direction. Address RECREATION 


Board $5 and Upward 


DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N. Y.; or 
call Ticket Offices, foot Chambers and West 23d St., N.Y., 


or General Offices, Jersey City. 


NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN R.R. »° WILKES BARRE & EASTERN R.R. 


- Why not select your country home along this route? Easy of access, unsurpassed comforts, frequent trains and low rates. With Alps-like altitudes, delight- 
ful climate, pure air, and excellent mountain spring water, the essentials of health, are furnished. For handsomely illustrated book of Summer Homes send four 
cents for postage, or call and get free at Recreation Department of ‘‘ The Outlook,” or office uf General Passenger Agent (Room 114), 26 Cortlandt Street, 


New York City. New York terminals: Foot of Cortlandt & Desbrosses Sts. 


Brooklyn Terminal: Brooklyn Annex, foot of Fulton Street. 


New Hampshire 


THE WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 
JEFFERSON, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Open last of June 
Through parlor < cars from New York daily. Accommo- 
otic: or three hundred guests. Amusements include 
Golf Links, Tensis. &c. 
ORACE PORTER, Manager. 


THE GRAND VIEW 


Location unsurpassed. Gonnected. Send 
for circulars. OURSE, Propr. 


THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the. White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
level, 334 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond of Fiorida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Grandest puntata Scenery in America East of the 
** Rockies.’”’ Addres 
MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL CO. 
Special Rates for July. 1 B’way, New York 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the orth Shore 
Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. 
The Alpine 


This popular summer hotel opens June 15. Reduced 
rates in June and first two weeks in July. Send for 
illustrated circular. JAMES H. BATCHELDER. 

North Woodstock, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


About 1,700 feet above tide-water. Rae the verandas 
eastward is an unbroken view of the ae and 
ranconia ran Address Miss BERTH STEY. 


es. 
Sugar Hill,N.H.. formerly of Boulderstone, Dablin.N. H. 


Forest Hills Hotel 


Franconia,N.H. 


in the heart of the White 
is a delightful place to pass the sum- 
mer. If you care to write for and read 
circular of The Forest Hills, and Elm 
Cottage (which will be run in connec- 
tion with it this summer), you will learn 
why so many people annually visit this 
part of the country. Open May to Nov. 
J. W. DUDLEY, Prop. 


waite Mouniaiss, PROFILE HOUSE 
New Hampshire . COTTAGES 
The lapse est of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
ranconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction a ed in New England. 
Open June 26th to 1st. For rooms adiress Taft. & Greenleaf, Pro 


THE FLUME WOUSE, in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. Most 
desirable for families and parties wishing fora long season in the mountains. Open June ist to 


October 2oth. 


e House, N. H. so 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Stag and Hounds 


Mapte Villa and Sanborn Hall 


A pleasant summer resting-place ; fine location ;, beauti- 
ful scenery, walks, and drives, with every requisite fora 
complete summer home among the mountains of New 

ampshire. Terms reasonable. Send for circular. 

E. H. SANBORN, Prop., West Campton, N.H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mt. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HoUSE 
Will open June 20 


Correspondence invited from those accommo- 
dations.. Post and tele h office in each house. Ad- 
dress BARRO MERRILL, Proprietors. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


TWIN MOUNTAIN 


HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, Long 


famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Season June 15-Oct. 1. Reasonable rates. 
W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


Asbury Park, N. J- 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Twentieth season begins June 27, on the 
beach. Forterms or information addr 
T. P. WELCH, Chief Clerk, here Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N 


133 from ocean. 
Capacity, 200. 
THE FEN IMOR For circulars address 


THOS. NOBLE. 


THE OAKS PARK N. 
Appointments frst class : special rates for June. 
re : 


LLEY, 48 South st., Newark, N 


THE GRAMERCY 


Send for circulars; open May 20th. 18th season. Cui- 
sine and appointments the same that for years have made 
this house deservedly popular. Ocean view; delightful 
shade; music for dancing. A. WYCKOFF’S SON, Prop. 


The Chalfonte 


ATUANTIC CITY, N. J Directly on the 
Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house. 
Tlustrated booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Repiete with conveniences for invalids and for those oe. 


desiring the comforts of a t-c 


Massage, baths, electricity, etc. wae for 
Dr. W H. H. BULL 
At Beautiful | 
A V On In Avon-by-the-Sea 
NEW JERSEY 

Open June 22, The most elegantly appointed hotet 

on the Jersey coast. For rates, etc., address ALFRED S. 
Amer, at Imperial Hotel, N. Y. 


FARINTOSH & AMER, 
Props. of Buford Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 


H LANSDOWNF, Holly Beach. New 
ersey. Near the ocean. Fishing, boating, 2nd 
the finest bathing on the coast. tul and 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—Eight 

minutes from Mountain Station. Piazzas ; shaded 

table. High and healthful. A few 
arders only. BOX 69, S. Orange, J. 


LAKE HOPATCONG,N.]J. 
Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 


New management. Hotel and appuvintments 
of a superior character. 
Charming mountain and lake ecamery 5 elevation 1,400 
feet; 144 hours from N. Y. City by Del., Lack, & Western 
Th he hotel is under the personal direction of 
¥ ii. ag of the Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa. 
Fla. w York address, Gilsey House. Hotel now 
open Room clerk in attendance. 
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New Jersey 


SEAWAREN, N. J. 


W ate on the waters 
HOTEL SEA AREN of the Sound. Saiting, 
boating, fishing, bathing. Large, airy rooms. pinine 
under well-known chef. 45 minutes from N. via 
Central R.R. of N. J. WALDO SPRAGUE. Proprietor. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Open May 1st. Forrates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


New elevator and other im rovements. Opens une 
1st for the season. K. LETCH : 


New York 


‘How to Know | 
New York ” 


is the title of an illustrated 130-page 
guide to New York City, containing an 
excellent map. A single copy will be 
mailed free to any address outside of 
New York City on application. Address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York 


MAAR 


New York 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scohery on Lower 
Saranac Lake. Recent im povansenes include electric 
lighting. Open 1st. mphlet and terms on appli 
cation. JO. HARD! NG, Algonquin, N 


LYTHE LAWN, Amenia, N. Y.—A ao 
summer home. Large sha hady 1 lawn and broad 


ilk, fruit, and vegetables from owner’s farm. 
HYATT FROST, Amenia, N. N 


HOTEL NEW POINT 


Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Handsomest and coolest hotel ne Great South Bay; 150 


feet from water Rooms with cay bath. Boating, 

sonable, and Stabting rea- 
b miles from New Yor pens June 22 

— HAT HAWAY, 47 Times Bldg. Wednesdays. 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


ARVERNE HOTEL 


ARVERNE, LONG ISLAND 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
B. H. YARD, Proprietor 
Applications for rooms can be made to W. JOHNSON 
UINN, Hotel Empire, N. Y 


ARVERNE=-BY=-THE-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 


The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach. one 

t 34t t.: minutes from Flatbus ve epo 
a” FRED’K W. AVERY, Prop. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE Mountain Laxe, 


TYLER M. MERWIN, Proprietor. Finest view of 
Lakes and Mountains in the ADIRONDACKS. Good 
heating and fishing. Free from Hay vores Open 
the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


Maple 


Blue Mountain Lake 
New York 


More of a Home than a Hotel— 
beautifully situated in the very heart 
of the Adirondack Mountains. Em- 


bodies every charm of this most de- 


lightful region, together with freedom, 
comfort, and enjoyments peculiarly its 
own. Good beds anda most abundant 
table. Address HENRY C. CRANE, 
Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co, N. Y. 


THE 
JACKSON SANATORIUM 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Electric bells, electric lights, safety elevator, open fires, telegraph, long-distance telephone, library, daily. 


For thirty-seven years the leading 
Health Institution in America, 
is under the personal care of regu- 
larly educated and experienced 
physicians, and is distinctive in 
its conduct and character. 

Location in hillside park, over- 
lonkhing charming Genesee Valley 
region. Pure spring water from 
rocky heights nearly identical 
with the noted springs of Con- 
trexeville, France. Clear, dryat- 
mosphere. Thorough drainage 
and sewerage. Delightful walks 
and drives. 

Elegant fire-proof main build- 
ing and twelve cottages. 

All forms of Baths, including 


Turkish, Russian, and Moli- 
ére Thermo-Electric. Massage, 
Swedish Movements, Inunction, 
Electricity. 

Instruction in Hygiene and 
Physical Culture. Especial pru- 
vision for quiet and rest, also for 
recreation. amusement, and regu- 
lar outdwor life. 

Superior cwisine under super- 
vision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
of Chautauqua Cooking School. 


papers, and every appliance for comfort, health, and good cheer. 
On line Del., Lack. & Western R. R. from New York or Buffalo without change. 
For illustrated pamphlet and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Charmingly located; boating, bathing, Sobing, casino, billiards, bowling, livery ; all modern improvements; most 


desirable resort along ‘the Connecticut coast 
HOTEL OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. Ist. 


urnished cottages, with hotel service, at moderate 


HITE, Manager. 


New York 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 
Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing in 
mountains; boating, bowling, tennis, etc. ; telegraph and 
in house. Send sy circular. 


CHAS. FURY, M’g E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE | “ 


Open June 20. 3% Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MouNTAIN House Co., Catskill. N. Y. 


Woodmere Heights 
fort; fine drives; shade, boating, bathing, river, moun- 
tain, intervale scenery. Circular. A. PARSONS. 


BREEZE HILL Cops Watt. x.x. 


nificent view of Hudson and large, 
airy rooms; drives unsurpasse 
terns, $5 to Mee At E SUTHERLAND. 


THE ELMER “Fitzy, 


ypter one management ears. Delightfully situated. 
. B. ELM ER. Cornwa 


LEN DGFE. HOUSF, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 

N. Y. A family hotel, with handsome buildings 

and grou Modern improvements. . No malaria or 
mosquitoes. “Moderate rates. Send for circular. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New York: 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 


A Summer Home, with Six Cottages connectiie. 100 
miles from New York. 1 500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water; rs exhila- 
air; electric bells; gas; heat a w 
address U. E. TERWILL GER. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N. Y.—Newly furnished and mon 
with modern appiiances. Milk, fruit,and vegetables from 
owner’s farm. Large rooms; ‘shady awn. N. LEFEVER. 


NDEST SILVERY 


Fire Island | 


Celebrated fishing, surf and still water bathing. Hand- 
some souvenir engraving and full particulars. Address 
P TT. neral Manager, care Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE—Family Hotei. Rates 
moderate ; for ange suffering from nervous dis- 
eases and heart troub s, where dry and highly oxygenated 
air with moderate altitude is desired, this location is un- 
surpassed. Send for booklet. Dr. 8S. T. BIRDSAL 
Proprietor, Glen Lake, Warren County, N. Y 


és INTER PINE 99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL, QuieT, Restrut HOME.”’ 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and_ Nervous Invalids 
of refinement who require all the appointments of an ele- 
gant modern home, together with the ~gger pe 


of skilled physicians an trained nurses. 
FREDERICK W.SEWARD.M.D. "Resident Phsician. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


HAVERSTRAW., N.Y.—8 minutes’ walk from West 
Shore Railroad depot; 2 minutes’ walk from steamboat 
landing. (Good boating Svraé Rates, $2 per 
$7 per week. *HAMPAU, Prop 


Mountain-Side House 2swett Heiehts. 
kills, 2,200 feet above tide-water. Farm of 200 acres con- 
nected with the house. O. T. BAILEY. 


ADIRONDACKS: Estes House 


For circulars and — app ply to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keene Valley, Essex C 


E. Nearest Hotel to gy of Mount 

Gawege us immediate vicinity o hunting and 
fishing. GEO. W. EGGLEFI D. 


GRAND VIEW FARM. 
AD IRON D ACKS aye and health Weg 4 
large rooms fine walks and drives. 


ite for cir- 
culars. RNOLD, Keeseville, N.Y. P.O.Box 250. 


HOTEL AYERS 


Pure air; pure water; beautiful walks and drives; it’s 
of t e Adirondacks. nd for illustrated circu- 
J. AYERS & SON, Lake Duane, N. Y. 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid,N.Y. (Adiron- 
dacks). For rent of cotta es and terms please address 
T. EDMUND K UMBHO LZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE ist 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, casino, etc. 
giving the of a large private camp. A refin ed 
patronage. rfect sanitation. References required and 
given. Circulars and information of ‘The Outlook. 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR MAY AND JUNE 


HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTEL. 
All modern conveniences. Send for particulars. 
F. W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. 


SHADY GROVE FARM LIBERTY, 


Pleasant, healthful location ; plenty of convenient 
to churches, post and telegrap offices, etc. Ww. Rvuosa. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 
Trains leave Long Island City for Long pence em 


days at 8 and 11 A.M. and 3, 5, and 6:05 P.M.; 34t 
Ferry 15 minutes For Sunday trains see 


B 


eautifully situate upon spac- 


ious grounds—75 acres—with 


luxurious accomodations and 
every comfort for the sick or those 
needing rest. Coolsummers. No 


| Pennover 
SANITARIUM. 


ENOSHA, 


malaria. For illustrated booklet, 
Address, 


N. J. PENNOYER, M. D., 


Manager, 


Kenosha, = Wis. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


WALTER’S 


SANITARIUM 


is its leading resort—the only one with’all modern 
conveniences, Elevator, Electric Light, Electric Fans 
and Bells, Long-Distance Telephone, etc. 


City Comforts : Real Country 


On the mountain-side, only two hours from Phila- 
delphia. Air, Water, and Scenery unequaled ; most 
beautiful of locations. Delightful days, cool nights. 
Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, 
etc. Physicians 30 years’ experience. Dairy, Livery, 
Shetland Ponies, beautiful Drives. Orchards, Gar- 
dens, Vineyards. 


Be sure to address WALTER'S SANITARIUM, Walter's 
Park or Wernersville, Pa. Terms extremely moderate for the accommodations. 


MERE, PENNA. 


2,200 feet above the sea. A unique mountain resort. A won- 


derful body of purest water. 


sandy beach, 74° Fahr. average. 


Hemlock forests. 


Bathing on 
Boating, climbing, etc. Good 


hotels. For handsome album of views at Eagles Mere write 
B. Harvey WE cu, G.M., Hughesville, Pa. 


New York 


New York 


The Sagamore | 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. tetas June 1. Send for Circu- 
E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 


“The Halcyon” 


FORMERLY **HALCYON HALL’ 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open May 2sth under new management. The finest 
summer resort in the country; 2/24 hours from ¥.g 
1,000 ft. elevation ; orchestra 7 pieces; terms, $4 and up- 
wards. For terms and gates es apply, Room 59, Times 
Building, N.Y. RTSON, Jr., Prop. 


CATSKILLS 


PHOENICIA, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
THE 


‘TREMPER’” 


HOUSE 


This famous and beautiful hotel OPENS JUNE 28, 
under new and liberal management. Four hovrs from 
New York. Accommodates 250 guests. Orchestra and 
allamusements. Send for booklet and rates. . 

94 5 Broadway, New York, Room A. 
Winter Resort—The St. George, St. Augustine, Fla. 


desirable rooms ; table; stable accommoda- 
tions; 5 minutes’ walk beh station, post and telegraph 
offices ; fine roads, scenery, and. surroundings ; references 
exchanged. E. ORR, Mountainville, Orange C Y. 


ORIENT POINT HOUSE 
ORIENT POINT, L. I. 


Family hotel; rooms single or en suite. Popular 
rate Opens Junel. Send for circular 
GEO. C GIBBS, 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Will open for the Season June 20. 
N.S. HOWE, - Proprietor 
Post-Ofice Address, Pawling, N. Y. 


ROUT VALLEY COTTAGE, Rockland, 

«—Cool rooms; spring water 3 bath-room ; hot 

and cold water; shady lawn; ree from malaria; splen- 
did trout-fishing. J. Ww. JOH NSTON 


66 CLEARVIEW 99 LAKE 


June 1. Newand modern house. igh health- 
ful location. _ (Box 355.) CAROLINE BAILEY 


THE ROSSITER HOUSE 


SARATOGA, N.Y 
Write for circular to WM. G. BOGGS, Prop. 
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New York 


BALCH HOUSE 


Greatl Saag roved inside and out from last year. Now 


t. 
Me. and Mre. W. S. BALCH. 


Circular Street House 
Opposite Dr. Strong’s. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


G. R. BURROWS, Proprietor. 
Near the Congress and Hathorn Springs. 


HALL, Maple Ave., near Broad- 
way Saratoga Springs Y. Emory PotTTER, 
Open all the year. ineral Spring on the grounds. 
bar. Terms during summer season, $7 to $12 per A 


HUESTIS 


HOUSE 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Open from May to November. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. W.B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, om rest, or recreation 
‘all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, 
. etc. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all health ap 
ances. New “Turk ish, ussian, and Natural Selphur 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
This Popular Resort will open Jun 
Baseball grounds, fine tennis-courts, bathing: 
‘bass and trout fishing. C. T. t ELA anager, 
at Grand Hotel, B’way ana 31st St., June 1 to 15. 


IN THE CATSKILLS 


PALACE HOTEL 
Shandaken, N. 


Opens June 1. For particulars oN, W. 

LE CATO, Shandaken, or Aberdee el ye St. and 

Broadway, ‘and office of F. A. Black, 109 West 12sth St., 
ew Yor 


ATCHINSON HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
‘Write for Booklet. W. D. ATCHINSON, Prop. 


Near all points of interest. Lawn-tennis. Carriage meets 
alltrains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 


THE INGLESIDE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


On Seminary Heights. First.class in all respects; ex- 
— cuisine. Send for circular. O. COVEL. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
S. J. BROWN. 


TERRY 
HOMESTEAD 


On a large farm. 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Modern improvements. Extensive views. 
Excellent water. Write A. W. TERRY. 


FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


GO TO THE 


MOST PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN REGION ON THE GLOBE 


The Catskill Mountains 


The only direct and all-rail route to this popular resort is via 


Ulster & Delaware Railroad 


_ All the prominent points in the mountains are 
reached by this route, and it is the only line running 


Drawing-Room and Sleeping Cars to the Catskills. 
AT RONDOU Connection is made with Night Line and Day Line Steamers, and 
by Rhinebeck Ferry with Fast Trains on N. Y. C. & H. R.R. 
AT KINGSTON (Union Depot) with West Shore and Walkill Valley Railroads. 


A. copy of the fully illustrated Summer Book with map of the Catskill 
Mountain Region may be procured by sending six cents postage to 


N. A. SIMS, General Passenger Agent, Rondout, N. Y. 


Churchill Hall 


STAIFORD 
NEW YORK 


LOCATION 
UNSURPASSED. 


HEALTHFUL AND 
ATTRACTIVE. 


es EASY OF ACCESS. 


REAR VIEW CHURCHILL HALL 
Parlor Trains 5% hours from New York to hotel grounds. Capacity, 300. House provided 


with every modern convenience. Enlarged and refitted for season of’95. Send for illustrated 
circular with opinion of Henry Ward Beecher. S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


Opens June I 
JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


New York 


New York 
STAMFORD: THE WESTHOLM | 


N the e; Modern Improvements; Best Cuisine. 
Ho Perfect headin tar improved hot-water THE N EW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


system; pure air; large rooms. Me information address 
HOTEL WESTMIAWSTER 


S. PRESTON. 

at Westminster Park, A Ba Great 
family hotels, modern and fi ‘wa ass. Sen descriptive 
pamphlet, terms, &c. H,. F. IN ClEH ART Prop. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 
Near a beautiful Jake fine fishing, boating and driv- MOORE’S HOTEL FALLS 
. CRAFT. 


ng. Send for circulars 
Finest scenery and falls in the world. For nol informa- 
tion and a copy ote oinculng Rin N to any ticket office of 
R te $2.5oand up. anager. 


Tarrytown-on-Budson, N. Y. 
Magnificent views ; fine shade; ; ample ounds: moder- (For other advertisements in this department see 


| ate prices; 5 min. walk from station. rs. CARUTHERS. | following page. 
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Unadilla, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1894. 

* * * Among all the valleys, no one is more beautiful 
than that which Unadilla occupies and adorns. From 
** The Ontio ” the valley extends about forty miles to the 
west and about twenty-five miles to the northeast, each 
end bounded by a high hill. Whe valley is a thousand feet 
above sea-level; ** The Ontio,’’ perched on the side 
of Round Top or Blue Mountain (it bears both names), 
is two hundred and fifty feet above the ‘valley, command- 
ing the superb view, and the hill rises six hundred feet 
above the house. These hills are really mountains, for 
their tops are from twelve hundred to two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The surface of each hill is 
generally smooth, and many of the e’evations are crossed 
by roads of easy ascent. The drives are many and delight- 
ful. The roads are good,in the mainexcellent. Unadilla 
is a handsome village of tasteful homes surrounded with 
lawns and gardens, protected from sun and storm by 
stately and symmetrical sugar-maples—and the sugar- 
maple rooted in a congenial soil is a noble tree. Here 
is a beautiful, quiet, restful town in one of the most 
beautiful valleys of even the United States, where beau- 
tiful valleys abound. The valley was a favorite with the 
Indians of the Six Nations. Here General Herkimer 
held his councils with Brandt, the famous chief of the 
Iroquois. Here the Six Nations held councils. Here the 
Indians of Pennsylvania, coming up by the valley of the 
Susquehanna, held their meetings with the Mohawks 
and their confederates. To nearly everything they gave 
a name compounded of “‘ pleasant.”’ Unadillais ‘* pleas- 
ant valley ”’ or ** pleasant region ;”’ ** Ontio”’ is ‘‘ pleasant 


hills ;”’ and so of other features of the valley. And the . 


parts of the view are pleasant. The proportions of these 
parts are unusually agreeable; of the river, the valley, 
the hills, the meadow, the village, there is just enough, 
neither too much nor too little. Indeed, it would be hard 
to find a more lovely vale. Here our friend has built a 
good house on the hillside, easily accessible, and it has 
been much enjoyed by many guests—so many as to have 
made the first season a successful one. Guests who came 
in June are still here to-day, loth to leave. Abundant 
supplies are drawn from the surrounding country. Sultry 
days and nights were unknown on this hillside during the 
pasthot summer. There was nota night when those here 
did not sleep undera blanket. ‘** The Ontio ”’ deserves 
permanent success under its present management. We 
have spent a week here with much enjoyment. J. M. F. 


(Editorial Correspondence inthe Christian Intelligencer) 


VIEW HOUSE.—The true summer home. 

Open at all seasons. On the banks of the Never- 
sink River. For circulars and terms and references ad- 
dress MARTIN MERRITT, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


IN CENTER OF THE CATSKILLS 
Tanner's Brook House and Farm 


Accommodating fifty guests; three hours from New 
York ; plenty of shade ; large lake : ; good fishing ; double 
iazza; all moderni improvements fine grove and music ; 
rst-class table. H , Proprietor 
Woodstock, Ulster ‘County, VY. 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware W ater Gap, Pa. 
CAPACITY 200 
OPENS JUNE Il 
igh, cool, and attractive; lar rg. well-shaded lawns; 
aot “> boating, bathing, a and fishing. Cuisine and 


service first-class. 214 urs from New York. Terms 
moderate. For circulars and rates address Bros. 


Special attractions 
for young people. 
Grand scenery, 
good fishing. 


Steam launch, separate for dancing and theatr1- 
cals. Drives and walks 

LADJING, Man 
Owl’s Head Hote 


“UP IN THE COOL NORTHLAND” 


near base of Romantic Owl’s Head Mountain, where 


are made. 


Lake 
Memphremagog 


in Vermont and Canada 


are fine. Terms moderate. Address JOHN 


er, Newport, Vt., or CHAS. D. WATKINS, Prop. 


, 1961 Madison Ave., N. Y 


ATLANTIC CITY 


SANATORIUM 


home. 


OFFERS 


the advantages of a well appointed and 
managed Sanitarium. The luxuries of a 
first-class quiet hotel. 
For circulars address 


The comforts of 


Dr. W. H. H. Butt. 


IN THE NORTHLAND 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Now open. Modern improvements. Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good livery and 
elegant drives, good fishing, fine boats and experienced oarsmen, are among the conveniences. 
and attractions. Send for booklet and rates to JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor 27 years. 


Pennsvlvania 


Rhode Island 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Grand View 


Sanitarium 


Unequaled as a four-season sanitarium. Dry and brac- 
ing mountain air. Dew unknown. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
A delightful mountain papont in Northern Pennsylvania. 


Hotel modern and compicte in in er Three hours from 
New York by D., L. W. BRODHEAD. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 
2,000 feet elevation. On the Lehigh ange R.R., 
hours from New York City. Long-distance telephone. 


riving, boating, and fishin ng. 
‘ anager. 


Bluff House 


On bank of Delaware River, 100 feet —- ad ri ample 


laygrounds; no 
Hiustrated booklet N. BOURNIOUE. 


Rhode Island 


THE ARLINGTON 


Narraganset Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates roo. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. 


9 
Preston’s 
| Sunnyside 

On the 
South Mountains 
Wernersville, Pa. 


Magnificent scenery, 
extensive park, de- 
lig air,pure water, 

le and appoint- 
excellent. For 
hlet address 

AMES H. PRESTON. 


METATOXET HOUSE 
Narraganset Pier, R. I. 


Twenty-ninth season opens June 1. Superior location, 
modern improvements; 200 guests. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Nowopen. Good elevation and fine ocean views. _Ex- 
cellent fishing and boating. Everythin class. 
Rates, $10 to $14. G. £. W OD. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToeRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


NEWPORT, R, I —Large, airy rooms. also. 

lent table board. 

For particulars apply to Mrs. J. HARDY, 
Victoria ‘Newport, 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL. R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equip an Ot than ever - 
before. Among other i an elevator. 
Mrs. A E, Prop. 


Vermont 


The PROSPECT, Vergennes, Vt.—27 miles S. of 
3urlington ; 8 miles from Lake Champlain, on the Otter 
River ; boat daily to Westport, N. Y.; table first-class ; : 
‘rench cook ; very healthy ; large rooms and baths. 

eferences are our advertisements. Adds. Geo. E. Stone. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


oe Overland Route between America and Europe. 
—Cork, Blarney Casile, Lak 


of f Killarney, Dublin. Special 
trains Queenstown 
in in. "connection with American 
Tickets issued in 
News Yorke good for three 
wing stop-over privileges. 
acces checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 


C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New York.. 


~ 


TOURING BAGS| 
FOR BICYCLES 

FITS IN FRAME Light, Neat, sabieons. 

OF BICYCLE $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


BICYCLE SHOES, 
12 Styles. From $1.50 to $3.40. 
Catalozne DET. CLEAT G0.,302 Wash St.,Boston,Mass.| 
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GEORGE 


HULETT’S 


The most picturesque part of the Lake. 
Open May to November. A good table; 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing; country at- 
tractions; driving, etc. | 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 

YOUNG. PEOPLE | 

Rates are moderate, and there is plenty 


to do. For illustrated booklet address 
Henry W. Buckell, Hulett’s Landing,N.Y. 


Put a Kombi in Your 
Pocket 


WHEN YOU GO ON YOUR 


VACATION 


i Vakes picture thi 

Size, mehes. Weight, 
4 0z. Takes 25 perfect pic- ‘ 
tures (snap shots or time exposures) with one 


loading. Reloading costs only 2oc. 


ANY BOY OR GIRL CAN USE IT 


SMALLEST CAMERA MADE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED 


Ask your dealer about it, or send for free book, 
“ All about the Kombi.” 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, Mnfr., 132-134 Lake St., Chicago 


Branches: LONDON, BERLIN 


HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 


Do you LONG FOR A SALT SEA BATH~-OR THE COOL, 
INVIGORATING OCEAN BREEZES ? : 


ARE YOU IN SEARCH OF A SPOT WHERE EVERY PROSPECT 
PLEASES, WHERE LIFE, GOOD CHEER, AND COMFORT 
PREVAIL AND DULL CARE NEVER ENTERS? 


Would you know the place where sickness finds no foot- 
hold, and where the tired, overwrought brain relaxes into 
perfect quietude and tranquillity? If so, direct your 
attention to OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. Noted 
for its healthfulness generally, the present season finds it 
absolutely free from all the ills of mankind. The beauty 
of surrounding views and moving panorama upon the 
waters, the sea beach—the children’s paradise—the safe 
and luxurious surf-bathing, beginning a month earlier than 
at any resort on the coast, the delightful assemblage of 
guests from all sections and refined resident garrison life, 
the visiting batteries from other posts, daily firing of the 
great siege guns in target practice, the presence of war- 
ships, the deservedly world-famed Hygeia Hotel, with its 
improved and now perfect sanitary arrangements, its un- 
Surpassed cuisine, embracing every delicacy in land and 
sea foods, its electric-fan-cooled dining-rooms and comfort- 
able sleeping apartments, its breezy pavilions and walks, 
abundant musical attractions and dancing, its reasonable 
tariff of charges, constitute a variety of attractions and 
inducements seldom offered at any resort. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 


Where will you spend your 
vacation ? 
TRY PICTURESQUE MAINE 


| THE 
KENNEBEC 
STEAMBOAT 
COMPANY 


and its connections reach 


Ideal Summer Resorts 
in Picturesque Maine 


T is the most popular as well as the best route to all places 
| on the Kennebec River, and to the many seaside resorts in 
the vicinity of Boothbay Harbor. Passengers obtain a 
night’s rest, arrive at destination early the following morning, 
avoid the heat, dust, and noise attendant upon railway travel, 
and enjoy the scenery on the North Shore and the Kennebec 
River, which is second to none in the country. | 
Our new Summer time-table and Folder, which will describe 
more fully than ever the delightful summer resorts reached by this 
line, will be ready for distribution about June Ist. 
Persons who desire to learn where to go for an ideal summer outing 
can do so by sending name and address on postal card to 


FREDERICK A. JONES, Agent, Lincoln Wharf, BOSTON 
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THE CONCORD 


MONTREAL 


The MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE and FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS 
and LAKES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


grand highway into and through the mountain and lake sec- 

tions of New Hampshire. The Merrimack Valley Route has 
become famous, not alone because of scenic qualities and the varied 
natural attractions of its lines, but equally on account of the excellence 
of its situation, the directness of its ministrations, and the perfection of 
its service. In every portion of country that is settled and developed 
by human enterprise, the most direct and serviceable foundations for 
thoroughfares are indicated by “the lay of the land,” approaches, etc. ; 


; her CONCORD & MONTREAL RAILROAD forms the 


and when afterward scientific skill employed in engineering perfects. 


these establishments, the results are usually all that could be desired. 
This has always been the case with the CONCORD & MONTREAL 
system—its foundations are of the best facilities in the best direc- 


«,tions. For travel from the South anc West especially, no lines could 


be more desirable. Beginning at Nashua, in the southern part of New 
Hampshire, near the Massachusetts boundary, the main line of this 
system runs almost directly northward to the lake and mountain sec- 
tions, throwing off branches and spurs on either hand for the whole 
distance, as the situations call for the same. From Nashua, the main 
line follows the course of the Merrimack, through Manchester, Con- 
cord, Tilton, and intermediate towns; thence ulong the margin of 
most beautiful water sheets to Lake Winnipesaukee, the west shore of 
which it follows for its entire length, keeping straight on to Plymouth. 


From Plymouth, the main line runs through Baker’s River Valley, 
while a branch line passes up the Pemigewasset Valley, into the very 
heart of the Franconia country, with great mountains scattered about 
like boulders upon a broad seashore. At Woodsville, the Ammonoosuc 
River joins the Connecticut, and the CONCORD & MONTREAL Line 
follows the Ammonoosuc from its mouth at Woodsville to its rise at 
the base of A/¢t. Washington, passing directly through Littleton, the 
upper Franconia sections, and Bethlehem, the stretch of country that 
has for its central attractions Lafayette, the Twin Mountains, and the 
whole Franconia Range; and by a branch line to the heart of Fran- 
conia Notch. From Fabyans it sends a line to the base of Mt. Wash- 
ington to a direct connection with the Mt. Washington Railway. From 


_ Wing Road, near Bethlehem Junction, its lines pass again northward 


to Whitefield, Jefferson, Berlin, Lancaster, and the principal points in 
the Upper Cods region. On the south side of the mountains, the lake 
shore branch follows the entire south shore of Lake Winnipesaukee ; 
the Tilton and Belmont Branch runs into the foot-hills of the Belknap 
Range; the Suncook Valley Branch follows the river of that name; 
the Concord and Portsmouth Branch connects directly with the ocean 
coast at Portsmouth ; and the Manchester and North Weare Branch 
follows the course of the Piscataquog River. This system also con- 
trols the steamboats plying upon Lake Winnipesaukee to Centre 
Harbor, Long Island, and Wolfboro. 


Send ten cents in postage to Geo. W. Storer, A.G.P.A., Concord & Montreal R.R., 207 Washington Street, Boston, and 
receive in return a copy of *“* Vistas” on the C. & M., aseries of sketches, beautifully illustrated, of the White and Franconia 
Mountain scenes and centers, and of the beautiful Merrimack Valley route thereto. Also the list of Hotels and Excursions. 


BOSTON PASSENGER AGENCY, 207 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Occan Sail Forcign Land 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


Not steerage, but strictly first-class, in the large steel steamers, the “ Boston” and the 
“ Yarmouth,” the finest, fastest, and safest steamers that leave Boston Harbor. You leave Boston 
at noon, and sail northeast for 18 hours. Next morning you breakfast in a foreign port, under 
the English flag—you’re in Yarmouth, the gateway of | 


Evangeline’s Acadia, 


Beautiful Nova Scotia, 
The Summer Paradise 


The most charming, idyllic, unique, and interesting vacation country in the world—beautiful in 
scenery, perfect in climate, and full of fishing and boating and bathing; a land of history, legend, 
and romance; and good, wholesome board at rates that fill the American with surprise and 
delight. But 


If You Want to Know Everything 


about it, send for “ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” a handsome book of 60 interesting pages, with 40 
photo-engravings, which tells all about Evangeline’s land. Send 10 cents for postage. For 
book or free folders, address | 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent Yarmouth Steamship Co. 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 


PERH APS you have not fully de- 


termined where you are 
going. May we suggest? 


YOUR are of course fhe best, but— 
do you want to join the gay 

throngs at Bar Harbor, St. 
IDEAS Andrews, or the White 
Mountains, where gay costumes, coach- 
ing, dancing, canoeing, bathing, tennis, 
and golf make each day a fleeting mo- 
ment and each night a gayer day—or 
do you prefer the more quiet, big- 
chimneyed, gambrel-roofed farm-house, 
with its breezes of new-mown hay and 
fragrant apple-blossoms ? 


Summer Train Service 
goes into effect June 23d 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO BAR HARBOR 

TWO EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Other through trains at convenient 
hours. Pullman sleepers and parlor- 
cars run on all through trains. 


the Maine Central R.R. otters A Grand Good Time 


1,001 Deer, 50 Caribou, 
Is S hooting 45 Moose from 
! the Katahdin Region alone (official record, kept 
at stations, OcT., Nov., DEc., 1894). 

Estimated number of deer on the 
hoof in Maine, 50,000. Not quite 
sO many moose and 
caribou, but enough 
for all. 


OUR shooting and fish- 

ing folder awaits 

YOU two-cent 
stamp, 

as wellas our guide-books 

to the White Mountains, 

Moosehead Lake, the 


Maine Coast, etc., etc. 
Address 


_ Passenger Department 
Maine Central R.R. 


Portland, Maine 


PAYSON TUCKER, F. E. BooTusy, 
V.-P. & Gen. Mer. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Mention The Outlook. 


Then perhaps Fishing ? 


Maine has the finest trout and salmon fishing in the United States. 

Pack your traps, purchase a ticket for any point in the Lake 
Regions of Maine and New Hampshire, such as Rangeley, Moose- 
head, Connecticut Lakes, Big Machias Lake, Masardis, Ashland, and 
Penobscot waters ; take a guide and canoe 
for the wilderness, and for days you will 
have such sport as this: 

The fly will kiss the water, and lo! 
there is a sudden lightning gleam, a 
fierce strain that makes the rod bow in 
acknowledgment, and the reel screams a 
surprised protest, while the blood courses 
through one’s veins in swift response to 
the challenge of a rea] out-and-out fighter. 
The swirling battle goes on, the maddened 
rushes grow shorter and weaker, the reel 
cautiously devours foot by foot of the 
silken tether, and presently the net sinks 
below a royal prize; and, as he rolls over 
with a despairing effort, the heart gives 
a tremendous thump and then stands 
still—the prize is yours. 


Mile Sea Trips 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINIO™ 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 


(Hygeia Hotel) 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


_ Most Delightful Resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a SUMMER OUTING 


* 


, MAY BE MADE FOR 


Old Point Comfort, $16.00 17 
N | Virginia Beach, - $17.00 
| INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE 


of Meals and Berths en route and a Day and 
a Quarters Board at ether Hotel. 


This trip is an ideal one, as the course skirts the coast, 
with little likelihood of seasickness, and passes in review 
many watering-places and points of interest. 


Send for copy of “PILOT,” containing description of 
short and delightful trips. 


[OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY 


Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t and Traffic Mgr. 
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SEASON OF 1895 


The Richelicu Ontario Navigation 


ROYAL MAIL LINE 


BETWEEN 


TORONTO, KINGSTON, MONTREAL 


AND INTERMEDIATE PORTS 


Composed of the following first-class Iron Steamers: 


“Spartan,” “Corsican,” “Passport,” and “Algerian ”’ 


LACHINE 


Leaving Toronto daily (Sundays excepted) at 2:00 P.M., calling at Bowmanville, Port Hope, Cobourg, Kingston, Clayton, Alexandria Bay, 
and other intermediate ports, arriving at Montreal at 6:30 P.M., connecting with the steamers for Quebec and the Saguenay. 
All the above steamers pass through the beautiful and romantic scenery of the Lake of the Thousand Islands and the exciting Rapids of 


the St. Lawrence by daylight. 


THE MONTREAL AND QUEBEC LINE 


Composed of the magnificent large Iron Steamers ‘* QUEBEC ”’ and ‘¢ MONTREAL,”’ will leave Montreal daily (Sundays excepted) at 
7-00 P.M., calling at intermediate ports, and arriving at Quebec at 6:30 the following morning, connecting with steamers for the Saguenay and 
the Intercolonial Railway for places in the Maritime Provinces. 


THE SAGUENAY LINE 


Composed of the beautiful Iron Steamer “CAROLINA,” recently purchased at Baltimore, the splendid Steel Steamer “ CANADA,” and the 
fine;Steamer “SAGUENAY.” One of these steamers will leave Quebec on the mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, at 
7:30, calling at Murray Bay, River-du-Loup, Tadousac, Ha Ha Bay, and Chicoutimi, connecting at this place with the Lake St. John Railway. 


Staterooms may be secured and tickets obtained on application to 


J. F. DOLAN.... .............N0. 2 King Street East, TORONTO | J. McCONNIFF.... cece coeeceeesseees Windsor Hotel, MONTREAL 
H. FOSTER CHAFFEE..... No. 128 St. James Street, MONTREAL | L. H. MYRAND......................Napoleon Wharf, QUEBEC 


Through tickets on sale at Principal Railway Offices in the United States and Canada. 


ALEX. MILLOY, Traffic Manager Cc. F. GILDERSLEEWE, General Manager 
General Offices, 228 St. Paul Street, Montreal 


RAMSDELL’S DAILY LINE 


FOR NEWBURGH 
CRANSTON’S, WEST POINT, COLD SPRING, CORNWALL 


The New and Elegant Iron Screw Steamers ‘‘ HOMER RAMSDELL”’ and « NEWBURGH ”’ 


THE FASTEST PROPELLERS ON THE HUDSON RIVER 


Leave New York from New Pier 24, foot of Franklin Street, daily, except Sunday, at $:00 P.M. ; Sunday at 9:00 A M., landing at 133d St., N. R., at 9:20 A.M. 
Leave Newburgh daily at 7:00 P.M. United States Hotel at steamboat landing. tlhe Dinner, 50 cents. 

The up trip Sunday morning affords one of the pleasantest and most select Excursions of any line running from New York. Fare, 50 cents. ae 

This Line offers unsurpassed service in every particular. Large and luxuriously furnished saloons and staterooms, heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
The trip by the up steamer affords a most enjoyable sail on the Hudson in the early evening; past the wonderful Palisades and through the far-famed Highlands, 
the most beautiful part of the River. Ww. F. HOWE, Agent, Pier 24, Foot of Franklin Street, N. Y- 
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Summer Tickets 


AT REDUCED RATES 
TO 


Lake Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence River, 
Adirondacks, White Mountains, Atlantic Coast, 
Lakeside, O., Michigan, Woods, 

Lakes and Mountains 
of the Northwest. 


he Only Double-Track Railway 


between Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, and New York and 
Boston. Vestibule Sleeping-Cars without change between 
those cities in connection with the New York Central and Boston & Albany Railroads. 


Three LOW RATES 


Many privileges of route 


Excu rsion S and side trips 


No. 1. To Boston in July 
No. 2. To Denver in July 
No. 3. To Boston in August 


SUMMER BOOKS.—‘ Lake Chautauqua,” 48 pages, illustrated, sent on receipt 10 cents; 
“ La Porte, Ind., and Its Lakes,” 32 pages, illustrated, for 4 cents in postage; “ Swmmer Resorts” 
folder and book of “ Summer Excurstons—Routes and Rates” sent free. 

The above publications and information about Excursions by applying to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, Ohio 


POINTS DIRECTLY REACHED VIA 


Thep 


Spend your Send for 
summer printed matter 
vacation and 

among the full 
Lakes of particulars 
Northern to 

New York, » Cuas. S. LEE, 

in the General 
Mountains of Passenger 
Pennsylvania, Agent, 
or at the Philadelphia, 
Seashore. Pa. 


‘ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, ENSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. 
NO DUST, NO SMOKE, NO CINDERS. 
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COLORADO 


50 miles from Denver, between Georgetown and - 
Silver Plume, on the line of the U. P., DENVER 
& GULF RY. To view it gives one the most 
satisfactory one-day trip from Denver through the 
Rocky Mountains, up beautiful Clear Creek Cafion. 


The highest railroad point in the world is on the 


SOUTH PARK LINE 


(Denver, Leadville & Gunnison Railway) 


It is known as the 


ALPINE PASS and TUNNEL 


near Gunnison. 


We will be glad to mail more particular information upon receipt 
of postal card. 


B. L. WINCHELL, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colo. On D. ee Line. 


co LORADO, SALT IAKE,THE DAKOTA HOT 
SPRINGS. YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK’'= 


PACIFIC COAST AND PUGET 
SOUND POINTS, 


ALASKA, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH, ASHLAND, MARQUETTE 


AND THE FIEALTHe PLEASURE 
RESORTS oF THE WEST AND 


NORTH WEST. 


ERAL PASSENGER ond Ticket AGENT AT CHICAGO. 


Full information ean be obfained ot 

Offices, 208 CLARK STREET. CHICAGO: 423 

BROADWAY. NEW YORK: 5 State STREET. 

Boston, Mass.; or by addresstng the GEn- ¢ NORTH-WESTERN 
RY. 
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Pike’s Peak 


14,147 FT. ABOVE THE SEA? 


IF NOT, DO NOT FAIL TO GO THERE 


THIS SUMMER BY THE 
WONDERFUL 
Pike’s Peak Cog Road 


and see 40,000 sq. miles of the 
grandest scenery on the globe. 


ROUND TRIP IN FOUR HOURS IN A 
| LUXURIOUS TRAIN 


Address principal railway ticket agents, The Outlook, or 
H. S. CABLE, Prest. & Mgr., Manitou, Colo. 


FACING PIKE’S PEAK 


The Antlers 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Six thousand feet above the sea 


Colorado Springs offers the tourist some of 
the finest of Rocky Mountain scenery. 200 
rooms; 75 with bath. Rates, $3.00 to $5.00. 
Electric cars pass the door every 15 minutes 
for Manitou, Pike’s Peak depot, Broadmoor 
Casino, and Cheyenne Cafion. E. Barnett, 
Proprietor, will be glad to send circular on 
request, together with illustrated book describ- 
ing the attractions of Colorado Springs. 


The Promised Land 


Why the Tourist, Traveler, and Student 
Should Visit Utah 


There are two reasons, either one of which ought to be 
conclusive with every American citizen. 

First :—The trip from Denver to Utah via Rio Grande 
Western Railway—the ‘Scenic Line of the World’”—is 
the grandest to be found anywhere on the continent. No 
European trip of equal length can compare with it in 
variety and grandeur of scenery and wealth of novel in- 
terest. 

Second :—You should go because, when you have made 
this wonderful trip, you will find Utah at the end of it— 
Utah, one of the world’s famous spots, and a land of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and coal; of lofty mountains and fer- 

i cae vineyards, fruits, and flowers. Salt Lake 

* is of great interest on account of its his- 

.cuigious associations. Here are Hot Thermal 

Springs, Warm Springs, Sulphur Springs, Sanitarium, 

Parks, Drives, Canyons, and the most healthful climate on 

earth. Great Salt Lake, with the newand beautiful Saltair 

Beach Resort of Moorish design, has no equal in America. 

Write to F. A, Wadleigh, Salt Lake City, for copies of 
pamphlets, etc. 


Send 50 cents (money-order) for set of 
six handsome Albertype views of Rocky 
Mountain scenery, suitable for framing. 


Short Journcys 
Long Road 


is the characteristic title of a profusely 


illustrated book containing over one 


hundred pages of charmingly written 
descriptions of summer resorts in the 
country north and west of Chicago. 
The reading-matter is new, the illus- 
trations are new, and the information 


therein will be new to almost every one. 


A copy of ‘Short Journeys on a 
Long Road” will be sent free to any 
one who will inclose ten cents (to pay 
postage) to Geo. H. Hearrorp, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, Chicago, IIl. 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


TABLE LINEN 
Napkins 


Breakfast size, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 doz. 
Dinner size, 2.50, 3.00, 4.00 “ 


Damask by the Yard 


A large assortment of good de- 
signs at 75, 85, 1.00, 1.25, and I.50 


yard. 
Table Cloths 


2144x2% yds., 3.00, 3.40, 4.50 each. 
212x3 3-50, 4.00, 5.25 
“ 4.00, 4.50,6.00 “ 


Victoria Luncheon 
Cloths 


In Pink, Chamois, Blue, Olive, 
2x2 yards,}1.25 each ; 2x2%4 yards» 
1.50 each. 


BED LINEN 


Attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing special values : 


Hemstitched Sheets 


Single-Bed Size, at 3.00, 4.50 a pair. 
‘Double-Bed Size, at 4.00, 4.50, 


4 
5-00 a pair. 


Hemstitched Pillow 
Cases 


2214x360, 1.00, 1.25, I.50 a pair. 
25 x36, 1.50, 1.75, 2.25 a pair. 
27 x36, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 a pair. 


Hemstitched Bolster 


Cases 
Single-Bed Sizes, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75 
each. 
Double-Bed Sizes, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
each. 


TOWELS 


Extra large size, substantial 
quality, pure linen Huckaback 
Hemstitched Towels at 3.00 per 
dozen. 


Other exceptional values at 2.00, 
2.50, 4.50, and 6.00 per dozen. 


Bath Towels 


White Turkish at 25, 35, and 5oc. 
each. 

Brown Turkish at 50, 75, and 1.00 
each. 


Towellings 


for Kitchen and Pantry use in 
great variety, Ioc., and 15 


pr. yd. 


Furnishings for Summer Homes 
THE LINEN STORE 


- 


QUILTS and 
SUMMER 
BLANKETS 


Light weight, Dimity, and Aerial’ 
quilts, especially adapted for Sum- 
mer use. | 

Choice patterns in Patent Satin 
and Marseilles spreads. Fringed 
Honeycomb, Colored and Printed’ 
spreads, &c. A very large assort- 
ment in all useful sizes. 


Summer Blankets 


10-4 size 3.00 to 5.00 a pair 
11-4 4.00to6.00 
12-4 5.00to9.50 “ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON CO. 


14 WEST 23d ST., 


NEW YORK 
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antag OLORITYPE.—Reproduces on paper, in any size 
4 Gee and in the exact form, all the varied hues and 
colors of natural objects, paintings, etc., in mar- 
velous fidelity, by the sun-truth of ph®8tography. 
In effect, this is applied photography in colors.  haaee 
uniformity is obtained in editions of any size, whether 
one hundred or one million. 


In the Coloritype there is not the loss of the individuality of the artist 
which occurs in all other practicable color methods. 


UOGRAPH.—Obtains the depth and richness of 

f¥ photogravure, or the sharp and delicate effect 

of an —- combined with the: soft detail of 
half-tone. y be printed in any color, and 
produced from objects, photographs, drawings or engrav- 
ings. Editions may be of any size; cost far below 


that of any equivalent process. 


The cover design of this number of THE OUTLOOK was made 
and printed in Duograpk by the Coloritype Company. 


Para ALF-TONE.—Our plates for single-color work are 
fom ce oof superlative quality. The first in America to 

make halftones commercially, we are, to-day, 

producing the best work. Our processes enable 
us, further, to obtain good plates from very difficult 
subjects, which under ordi treatment would be unsatis- 
factory. Subjects intelligently considered; prices moderate ; 
delivery prompt. | 


The reproductions in this number of THE OUTLOOK of prize-winning 
photographs are made by the Coloritype Company. 


Samples in any of these advanced methods, with prices, 


on application to | 


COLORITYPE COMPANY 


W. KURTZ, President 


32-34 LaFayette Place, New York 
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